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*'  Tme  sketches  from  Xattue The  sketch  of  the  weak,  gfood-riatuted 

fast  man,  Mr.  Hare,  is  exceedingly  a.'ble."—Spe'totor. 

"The  outcome  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  characterised  by 
homely  good  sense  and  excellent  moral  tone.  Enlightened  devotees  of  cuitm'e 
might  gain  instruction  from  his  sound  sense  and  philanthropy." — Atheiueioa. 

"Its  stories  are  really  of  a  very  high  order,  full  of  tender  grace,  gentle 
goodness  and  wise  unobtrusive  moral.  If  their  lessons  were  well  pondered, 
society  would  be  largely  delivered  from  many  of  its  evils.  They  ynll  hardly 
fail  to  take  their  place  on  the  favourite  bookshelf." — British  Quarterly  Btvlfv. 

"  The  book  is  a  good  and  genuine  one.  There  is  a  wise  and  winning  tone 
of  charity  and  genial  sympathy  with  man  and  nature  running  through  it ;  a 
wealth  of  illustration  'and  an  occasional  pleasant  play  of  fancy  very  rarely 
met  •mth."— Scotsman. 

"  There  is  a  fine,  healthy,  honest  feeling,  which  never  evaporates  in  senti- 
ment, an  air  of  downright  conviction  and  of  genuine  everyday  experience. 
The  author  has  thrown  many  lessons  into  the  most  pleasing  possible  forms. 
We  have  always  read  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  we  sincerely  hope  to 
see  him  in  yet  further  elforts." — Nonconformist. 

"It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  more  useful  book.  It  is  worth  half  a 
score  of  volumes  of  dry  essays." — Literary  World. 

"Displays  a  keen  insight  into  human  character.  There  is  a  maturity  ;uid 
mellowness  of  tone  that  exercise  a  certain  fascination  over  the  reader." — Echo. 

"  Simple  in  description,  powerlul  in  thought  and  feeling,  these  sketches  are 
full  of  tiie  and  nature.  The  lights  are  true,  the  shadows  aie  too  true.  It  is 
well  fitted  for  a  lad's  perusal.  They  set  up  many  a  beacon-light  of  warning, 
while  they  also  encourage  and  cheer  with  brave  words  of  counsel  and  hope." 
— Etcord.  .  
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

THE  COLLIER. 

Sampson.  "  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals." 
Greg.  "  No ;  for  then  we  should  he  colliers." 

****** 

Mercutio.  "A  plague  o'  hoth  your  houses." 

Borneo  and  Juliet. 

A  T  this  time  Geoffrey  Fletclier  was  abroad  on  his 
•^■^  wedding  tour,  and  therefore  Edward  Maltby,  as 
Rachel's  nearest  connection,  was  summoned  from  his 
distant  rectory  in  Lincolnshire  at  the  first  symptoms  of 
her  serious  illness.  He  hastened  to  Lauterdale  with  all 
the  speed  which  could  be  got  out  of  the  cross-country 
railways  over  which  his  route  lay. 

It  is  singular  that  one  can  travel  with  ease  by  rail 
without  changing  carriages,  if  the  direction  be  north 
and  south  in  England,  but  that  any  attempt  to  cross  the 
axis  of  the  island  is  stoutly  resisted  by  all  the  great 
companies.  The  unhappy  traveller  is  invariably  bandied 
about  from  one  short  system  to  another ;  obliged  to 
wait  hours  at  miserable  junctions,  in  desolate  places, 
with  the  dissatisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  train  by 
which  he  might  have  travelled  onwards  is  timed  to 
leave  the  wretched  place  at  which  he  is  detained  just 
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liye  minutes  before  his  arrival,  and  is  always  a  marvel 
of  punctuality  in  starting.  If  lie  unfortunately  invests 
in  a  tlirougli  ticket  with  the  view  to  economy  of  time 
and  money,  grief  is  added  to  grief:  he  is  told  at  Dunder- 
head Junction  that  he  ought  to  have  stopped  at  Ditchley , 
as  his  ticket  is  no  good  over  the  Blockley  line,  by  which, 
and  by  no  other,  can  he  be  transported  to  his  destination. 

Cunning  fellows  who  understand  the  mysteries  of 
"Bradshaw,"  and  want  to  get  from  anywhere  in  the 
eastern  counties  to  the  Birmingham  district,  always 
book  themselves  south  for  London,  and  thence  north 
again  to  the  midlands,  on  the  principle  that  "the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  this  will  be  altered  some  day,  when  the 
Grovernment  is  compelled  to  lay  hands  upon  the  rail- 
ways as  it  has  done  on  the  telegraphs. 

When  Edward  Maltby  travelled,  there  were  no  tele- 
graphs, and  the  arrangements  of  the  few  cross-country 
railways  in  existence  were  even  worse  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  so  he  arrived  too  late — too  late  for  every- 
thing but  to  perform  the  last  sad  office  of  his  calling 
over  the  silent  dust  of  her  whose  gentle  spirit  had  been 
released  from  suffering  a  Kttle  while  before  he  reached 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

As  he  passed  Jacob  Grimshaw's  house  on  the  road 
from  Brightmoor  to  the  Dale,  he  stopped  for  an  instant 
to  make  inquiries.  The  report  he  received  of  his 
nephew's  expected  recovery  did  but  little  to  lighten 
the  gloom  which  fell  on  him  when  he  heard  from  his 
sister  that  he  should  see  Eachel  no  more  in  this  life. 
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"lamyery  wretclied  about  it,  Edward,"  she  said, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  because  the  people  say  it  has  all 
happened  through  Jacob's  insisting  that  the  mud  should 
be  removed  from  the  pool  during  the  hot  weather ;  but 
I  know  that  he  would  sooner  have  burnt  down  the 
mill  than  have  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  or  injured 
the  children.  We  nearly  lost  our  Tom  by  the  same 
disease." 

"  It's  a  miserable  business,  Patty,"  said  the  rector, 
not  wishing  to  commit  himself  to  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  blame  lay  with  the  miller,  or  with  Jediah 
Field,  or  both.  ''Remember,  the  beginning  of  strife 
is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  and  do  not  let  this 
lesson  be  forgotten  hereafter."  Then  he  drove  on  to 
the  Dale  House  in  gloomy  sorrow. 

There  was  something  very  awful  to  him  in  entering 
the  house  of  mourning,  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  his 
loved  sister-in-law  li\T.ng  and  able  to  receive  the  deep 
sympathy  which  had  brought  him  several  hundred 
miles  to  cheer  and  console  her ;  but  the  shock  he 
experienced  on  beholding  a  closed  coffin,  draped  with 
black  cloth,  which  contained  all  that  was  earthly  of 
poor  Rachel,  was  terrible  indeed.  For  the  protection 
of  the  living  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bury  the 
dead  almost  immediately  out  of  sight.  Such  was  the 
infectious  character  of  the  malignant  disease,  stirred 
into  fell  activity  from  out  the  depths  of  the  Dale  pool ; 
and  alas  !  such  sad  sights  as  that  before  him  were 
common  enough  just  then  in  Lauterdale,  where  the 
mortality  was  fearful.     Those  who  fled  to  other  places 
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often  carried  witli  tliem  the  seeds  of  the  epidemic,  and 
were  shunned  in  consequence  by  the  inhabitants 
amongst  whom  they  sought  refuge. 

There  were  great  prayer  meetings  held  in  the 
chapels,  and  the  excited  ministers  who  led  the  frenzied 
petitions  of  the  people  still  thundered  at  them  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  forgetting  that  it  had  come  to  most  of 
them  already,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
poisonous  sources  in  which  Death  hourly  steeped  his 
shafts  afresh,  lay  unheeded  around  and  within  the 
wretched  cottages  of  their  hearers. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  necessity  for  sanitary 
measures  is  properly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this 
country  ?  When  shall  we  see  some  real  interest  taken 
in  the  important  subject  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  direct  and  control  large  masses  of  workmen,  and 
who  undertake  to  provide  them  with  dwellings  ?  And, 
above  all,  when  shall  we  hear  of  some  really  practical 
legislation  on  this  vital  question  ?  Our  statesmen  and 
legislators,  our  patriots  and  stump  orators,  busy  them- 
selves from  year  to  year  in  parading  some  political 
stalking-horse  which  serves  to  attract  attention  for  the 
moment,  and  to  divert  the  minds  of  thinking  men  from 
questions  of  social  utility.  Yet  here  in  our  midst, 
unassailed  and  almost  protected,  we  have  fostered  the 
deadliest  enemy  to  the  life  and  strength  and  progress 
of  the  people  which  the  wildest  imagination  could 
conjure  up ;  all  the  more  deadly  because  it  is  in- 
visible when  it  fastens  its  lean  jaws  upon  their  throats. 

We  can  vote  millions  to  rescue  a  few  unfortunate 
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men  held  in  durance  by  a  barbarous  potentate,  and  not 
one  of  us  will  grudge  tbe  money  if  the  honour  of  the 
nation  and  the  safety  of  our  fellow- countrymen  is  thereby 
secured.  We  can  maintain  without  a  murmur  an  expen- 
sive army  of  policemen  to  hunt  out  the  criminals  our 
social  system  begets  and  fosters.  "We  can  endure  the  cost 
of  supporting  a  vast  body  of  criminals  and  paupers  in  our 
gaols  and  workhouses,  many  of  whom  owe  their  miser- 
able condition  to  the  absence  of  all  sanitary  protection 
in  their  wretched  homes.  We  can  support  by  voluntary 
contribution  alone,  the  noblest  hospitals  in  the  world, 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  three-fourths  of  which 
arise  from  causes  absolutely  preventable.  We  can 
subscribe  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims  of  war,  when  our  benevolent  feelings  are  excited 
by  the  sensation  letters  of  special  correspondents,  and 
so  make  war  itself  cheaper  to  those  whose  restless 
ambition  has  driven  misguided  nations  to  its  arbitra- 
ment. We  can  do  all  this,  and  more,  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  nations ;  but  we  cannot  and 
will  not  stoop  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  seeth- 
ing mass  of  corruption  in  and  around  the  miserable 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  certain  districts, 
lest  the  sight  should  sicken  our  highly  cultivated 
faculties,  and  raise  the  gorge  within  us  in  disgust. 

Come  with  me,  ye  statesmen  who  oft  lack  statesman- 
ship in  its  noblest  sense,  and,  in  lieu  of  your  own  proper 
work,  write  crotchety  essays  or  sentimental  novels. 
Come  with  me,  ye  legislators  who  darken  counsel 
with  words,  and  are  only  heard  because  your  hearers 
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are  too  weary  to  resist  tlie  infliction.  And  come,  ye 
patriots  wlio  have  torn  your  assumed  passion  to  tatters, 
and  as  yet  liave  not  received  your  reward  from  an  un- 
grateful and  unappreciative  country.  Bring  with  you 
your  feeble  imitator,  the  stump  orator,  who  has  stumped 
his  subject  threadbare;  or  his  obtrusive  rival,  the 
trades'  delegate,  who  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  is  not 
ashamed.  Let  us  have  doctors  to  protect  us  with 
disinfectants  during  our  inspection,  and  to  disguise 
with  Greek  and  Latin  names  the  diseases  we  shall  look 
upon.  Let  us  have  chemists  to  bottle  up  and  analj^se 
for  us  some  of  the  foul  air  we  shall  breathe  during 
our  visit,  and  to  label  the  dangerous  gas  by  its  proper 
title ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  take  with  us  as  our  vade 
mecum,  and  as  a  key  to  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house, 
the  records  of  our  painstaking  friend,  the  Registrar- 
General  OF  Health,  and,  pausing  for  an  instant  to 
contemplate  the  melancholy  picture  of  Edward  Maltby 
seated  by  the  coffined  clay  of  a  well-born  and  gently 
nurtured  sister, — a  victim  to  the  deadly  pestilence 
begotten  of  ignorance  and  nursed  by  neglect, — let  us 
leave  him  there  to  watch  and  pray  through  the  long 
hours  of  night,  and  go  down  amongst  the  people  who 
are  neither  well-born  nor  gently  reared  and  have  often 
but  scant  food  and  raiment,  and  see  for  ourselves  how 
it  fares  with  them. 

We  will  begin  in  the  "  Black  Country,"  properly  so 
called,  and  take  the  "  colliers  ''  first, — men  who  spend 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  *^  winning 
coals"  beneath  the  surface,  breathing  what  must  at 
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the  very  best  be  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and 
is  very  often  a  dangerous  one,  enduring  severe  toil 
for  many  hours  in  cramped  attitudes,  accompanied 
with  great  bodily  risk.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  treat  of  any  sentimental  grievances  of  these  men 
as  underground  workmen,  because,  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  coalowners,  they  generally  do  the  best  they  can 
to  make  what  must  always  be  an  unpleasant  business 
as  easy  and  safe  as  its  nature  will  admit  of;  and  as  to 
the  question  of  wages,  it  has  hitherto  resolved  itself 
into  the  mere  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  at 
present  the  wages  of  colliers  are  excessive.  My  purpose 
is  to  exhibit  the  homes  generally  pro^dded  for  the 
colliers  by  the  masters  as  part  of  the  contract  between 
them,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  in  most  cases  the 
men  cannot  help  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling, 
and  have  become  so  habituated  to  the  wretchedness  of 
their  habitations,  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
appreciating  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  Let  us 
watch  the  colliers  when  they  ''come  to  grass,"  and 
slip  on  their  coarse  woollen  jackets  as  they  hurry 
away  from  the  ''  pit-mouth,"  hitching  up  their  leather 
waist-belts  and  looking  wolfishly  eager  for  the  supper 
which  awaits  them  in  their  wretched  homes.  "When 
this  is  rapidly  consumed,  they  will  be  seen  hurry- 
ing out  again  to  the  nearest  pubKc-house  to  enjoy 
that  which  is  generally  the  only  pleasure  they  can 
appreciate, — the  sensation  of  getting  stupidly  drunk 
with  beer,  whilst  they  indulge  in  strange  converse  with 
their  fellows   in  a  dialect  which,  to  the    uninitiated, 
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appears  to  be  always  "  one  part  row,  and  three  parts 
curses/' 

By-and-by  tbey  will  reel  borne  in  a  fuddled  state, 
and  flinging  off  a  portion  of  tbeir  coal- stained  garments, 
will  tumble  into  bed  on  tbe  floor  amongst  tbeir  cbil- 
dren,  there  to  sleep  off  tbeir  weariness  and  liquor  until 
tbey  are  roused  again  to  tbeir  early  breakfasts,  to 
resume  tbe  next  day's  toil.  Sucb  is  tbe  average  daily 
life  of  a  collier — a  strange  complex  living  machine, 
made  up  of  thews  and  sinews  and  a  dense  sort  of  brain, 
and  cursed  with  certain  appetites  and  habits,  knowing 
very  little  outside  his  own  rude  craft,  and  caring  less 
to  know ;  but  having  one  idea  always  uppermost  in  his 
hard  bead,  cropping  up  in  many  honest  bumps,  that 
on  his  labour  depends  the  support  of  a  lot  of  children 
and  of  tbe  "  old  'ooman  "  whose  fate  it  is  to  share  his 
lot. 

Now  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  place  has  been  pro- 
vided for  these  people  to  live  in,  for  that  is  what  we 
have  especially  come  about.  Let  us  look  at  the  out- 
side first ;  and  here  the  agent  of  the  colliery  rubs  his 
hands  and  smiles,  and  thinks  he  has  us  on  the  hip,  as 
he  points  to  two  long  rows  of  cottages,  locally  called 
"barracks,"  built  in  parallel  lines,  one  at  either  side 
of  a  narrow  dirty  street  low  down  in  a  valley.  At 
the  period  of  our  visit  they  are  whitewashed  very 
white,  because  there  has  been  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
sickness  recently,  and  whitewash  looks  well  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inspector. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  the 
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"  barracks,"  for  whicli  the  agent  at  present  takes  all 
the  credit.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  with  a  graceful  wave 
of  his  right  hand,  "  can  be  better  for  ventilation.  A 
free  course  of  fresh  air,  you  see,"  he  continues,  *'  front 
and  back,  and  down  the  middle." 

Here  a  gentleman  who  always  carries  a  two-foot 
rule  and  a  memorandum-book,  and  has  a  habit  of 
making  calculations,  approaches  and  says  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  block  of  continuous  cottages  before 
us  is  just  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  across  outside. 

"That's  about  it,"  replies  the  agent,  who  is  still 
trotting  his  high  horse. 

"  And  that,"  continues  our  friend,  "  gives  ten  feet 
inside  the  walls — does  it  not  ?  " 

''  That's  about  the  width,"  replies  the  agent. 

The  man  with  the  rule  is  now  silently  counting  the 
doors  in  the  long  low  white  wall  in  front  of  us,  and 
the  agent  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  interval  by  enlight- 
ening us  further. 

"Other  coalowners,"  he  says,  "never  make  their 
walls  more  than  a  brick  thick  in  front  and  back,  and 
half  a  brick  between.  I  always  give  a  brick  and  a  half 
in  front  walls — it  keeps  'em  warmer." 

We  give  him  credit,  of  course,  for  his  extra  half 
brick,  whilst  the  man  with  the  rule  goes  on  : 

"  There  are  twenty  doors  and  chimneys,"  he  says, 
"  which  I  have  no  doubt  mean  twenty  cottages,  in  your 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  or,  allowing  for  cross  walls, 
each  cottage  is  about  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet  inside." 
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And  now  lie  is  measuring  up  to  the  eave ;  but  the 
agent  suspects  that  this  inquisitive  visitor  with  the  rule 
is  digging  pitfalls  for  him,  and  remains  silent  and  watch- 
ful as  the  measuring  man  calls  out  "  eight  feet,  which  I 
suppose,"  he  says,  ''is  the  average  height  inside — that 
is,  you  have  got  about  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air 
and  space  in  each  cottage; — Pray,  sir,  how  many 
children  do  your  colliers  generallj^  have  ?" 

"  Well,  some  of  them  have  only  three  or  four  alive  ; 
but  when  they  get  wives  who  are  fond  of  twins,  they 
often  have  ten  or  a  dozen." 

Here  our  agent  gets  a  little  facetious  and  winks  at 
us.  The  recent  mention  of  so  large  a  figure  as  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  has  set  him  up  again,  in  order  that  his  fall 
into  that  pit  the  disagreeable  man  with  the  rule  is 
digging  for  him  may  be  all  the  greater. 

"  I  should  say  the  average  is  about  six,  as  a  great 
many  of  'em  die,"*'  he  explains. 

"  That  is,"  burst  out  the  calculating  man,  "  you  have 
provided  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  of  air 
for  each  human  being  in  the  smallest  of  these  wretched 
families,  and  only  half  that  amount  for  the  unfortimate 
creatures  in  the  largest ;  and  do  you  know,  sir,  that  is 
not  one-tenth  of  the  air  or  space  which  should  properly 
be  given  to  them,  and  which  their  lungs  require  to 
breathe  in  ?  And  you,  Mr.  Overman,  who  come  here  to 
prate  to  us  about  your  whitewash,  and  look  as  if  you 
thought  yourself  entitled  to  a  medal  for  your  wonderful 
design,  deserve  to  be  hung  up  there  on  a  gallows  in 
front  of  all  these  miserable  sties,  because  you  rob  these 
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people  of  the  air  of  heaven  and  poison  their  children 
whilst  they  sleep;  and  if  the  Goyernment  were  any- 
good,  they  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  erect  such  places  as  these  for  workmen  and 
their  flimilies  to  live  in.  It  is  no  wonder,  gentlemen," 
he  continues,  turning  to  us  and  quoting  from  the 
astonished  agent,  whose  words  he  has  taken  down,  ''no 
wonder  that  '  a  great  many  of  'em  die' — the  wonder  is 
how  any  of  them  live/' 

The  indignant  gentleman  is  interrupted  just  now  by 
the  doctor,  who  pulls  the  sleeve  of  the  pensive  chemist, 
and  says,  "  Let  us  go  inside  and  see  what  kills  them." 

"  Ay,  let  us  go  inside  if  we  can ; — but  stay,  what  is 
this?" 

The  doctor,  who  has  been  often  in  very  foul  places 
indeed,  and  the  chemist,  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
noxious  vapour  of  many  an  evil- smelling  gas,  turn  back 
and  hold  the  door  wide  open,  to  dilute  the  foul  stuff 
in  which  the  children  are  gasping  within.  A  sharp 
pungent  odour  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  flavoured  with 
the  indescribable  smell  of  long-time-unwashed  human 
bodies  steaming  and  sweltering  together  in  some  sort 
of  litter  on  the  floor,  assails  our  nostrils  as  we  venture 
to  look  in.  Now  and  then  come  also  stray  whiffs  of 
stale  tobacco  and  decaying  food,  and  the  savour  of 
things  nameless.  Our  chemist  has  cleverly  bottled  a 
jar  of  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  will  tell 
us  by-and-by  what  horrid  compounds  it  contains ;  but 
we  need  to  know  nothing  beyond  what  we  experience 
standing  by  the  open  door,  and  using  the  special  sense 
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whidi  has  been  given  to  us  to  guard  our  lungs  against 
such  deadly  poison. 

It  is  night  time,  and  the  collier's  children  are  with 
him  in  bed — if  bed  it  can  be  called,  being  for  the  most 
part  mouldy  straw  encased  in  dirty  sacking — and  from 
under  the  rough  coverlid  peeps  out  many  a  little  sickly 
face  which  would  show  pale  enough  were  it  not  con- 
cealed by  dirt. 

This  room  is  the  collier's  sleeping  place  and  kitchen 
and  parlour,  and  all  else  in  one. 

"Twelve  feet  by  ten,"  as  the  agent  says ;  and  there 
are  just  twenty  of  such  rooms  in  each  row,  and  many 
rows,  ay,  miles  of  them,  wherever  coals  are  raised  all 
over  England. 

"But,"  exclaims  the  mining  agent,  who  has  probably 
never  once  before  looked  in  upon  his  men  at  night — and 
in  truth  it  is  not  always  safe  to  do  so — "  these  people 
prefer  a  close  atmosphere,  and  sleep  as  well  in  it  as  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  born  in  it,  and  are  used  to  it  all 
their  lives;  and  they  rather  like  a  lot  of  sulphur 
coals  in  the  grate,  which  we  always  let  them  have  dirt 
cheap." 

"And  what  about  '  the  great  many  of  'em  who  die  V  " 
inquires  his  opponent,  quoting  his  own  words;  "look 
here,"  he  continues,  "  see  the  last  year's  death-rate  in 
Dudley  and  Tipton,  in  smoky  Bilston,  and  round  about 
in  many  a  filthy  place  where  *  owners '  make  colossal 
fortunes  out  of  coals  and  iron ;  and  as  to  the  sulphurous 
coals,  you  have  provided  only  one  room  for  the  man 
and  his  family,  with  one  fire-place,  at  which  his  wife 
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must  make  some  shift  under  pain  of  severe  discipline 
to  cook  his  breakfast  ere  the  day  dawns,  and  so  he  and 
they  must  grin  and  bear  it,  even  if  it  does  half  suffo- 
cate them.  A  Hampshire  farmer  would  not  litter  his 
pigs  in  such  a  place  ;  and  his  landlord  would  provide  a 
better  kennel  for  his  dogs  than  this  hole,  which  you 
believe  you  are  humane  in  letting  at  three  and  sixpence 
a  week." 

"  But  come  and  see  them  in  the  day-time,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  open,"  says  our  unabashed 
friend ;  '*  you  will  find  them  all  as  merry  as  kittens." 

"  Yes,  we  will  see  what  they  look  like  in  the  day- 
time ;  but  not  with  your  eyes,  my  friend.  "We  shall 
look  narrowly  into  places  in  which  your  nose  has 
seldom  been  thrust." 

And  in  the  day-time  accordingly  we  approach  the 
"barracks^'  from  the  rear  by  way  of  variety,  and 
scrambling  over  some  rotten  paled  fences  (for  somehow 
everything  rots  rapidly  in  t^ese  quarters),  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  back  garden — if  it  can  be  called  a  garden 
in  which  nothing  ever  grows  but  rank  offensive  weeds. 

"  Each  man,  you  see,  has  a  piece  of  ground  all  to 
himself,"  commences  our  guide  with  the  undulating 
motion  of  wrist ;  ''  all  to  himself  and  his  family — thirty 
feet  deep  by  the  width  of  the  'ouse.'^ 

Some  one  observes  that  *'  there  is  a  pig  at  all  events 
to  dispute  possession." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  they  all  keep  pigs — some  of 
them  two  or  three." 

" I  thought  so,"  says  our  medical  man,   "and  that 
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accounts  for  some  of  tliose  extra  death-rate  returns 
from  my  friend  tlie  Kegistrar-General.  A  pig,"  con- 
tinues the  doctor,  elevating  his  voice,  "  a  pig,  gentle- 
men, is  a  most  extraordinary  animal ;  if  there  is  any 
nastiness  about  a  place,  he  is  sure  to  worry  it  out, 
and  then  the  chief  object  of  the  brute's  life  appears  to 
be  to  turn  it  upside  down  and  inside  out  until  he  gets 
it  down  his  throat.  These  creatures,  you  will  observe," 
he  says,  pointing  to  a  gaunt  thing  on  four  legs,  nearly 
as  high  as  a  donkey,  which  was  meditating  whether  it 
should  run  a  muck  amongst  our  legs,  or  beat  a  retreat 
through  the  house  to  its  hunting  grounds  outside — 
"  these  creatures  are  a  particular  species  peculiar  to  the 
Black  Country,  but  originally  imported  from  Ireland, 
where  the  breed  has  died  out;  they  are  allowed,  you 
see,  to  pass  freely  through  the  houses." 

Here  the  animal  forcibly  illustrated  the  doctor's 
statement  by  swinging  its  body  through  the  open  door 
on  its  way  to  the  narrow  street  in  front,  knocking 
down  and  trampling  over  a  young  child  who  stood 
inside  the  doorway,  wondering  who  the  strangers  in 
the  back  garden  were. 

""We  have  some  very  ugly  cases  of  injuries  to 
children  caused  by  these  pigs,"  said  the  doctor;  "there 
is  a  little  boy  here  whose  arm  has  been  eaten  off,  and 
many  of  them  are  disfigured  about  the  face." 

The  absence  of  the  pig  now  permitted  of  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  premises. 

"You  observe  there  are  two  windows  at  the 
back  and  a  door  in  the  centre,"  resumes  our  showman, 
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whose  discourse  had  been  interrupted  by  the  pig, 
"corresponding  with  the  door  and  windows  you  saw 
in  front,  and  so  you  have  a  most  complete  system  of 
ventiLition — in  fact,  a  thorough  draught,"  he  concludes 
triumphantly  with  the  undulating  wrist  motion,  con 
spirito. 

"And  you  observe  also,"  chimes  in  the  doctor, 
"that  the  pig-sty  has  been  judiciously  placed  under 
one  window,  and  the  dust-heap  beneath  the  other, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  feeding  the  pig  and 
emptying  the  dust  and  refuse  out  of  the  house  without 
the  trouble  of  opening  the  door,  and  then  you  can 
understand  what  the  thorough  di'aught  brings  with  it." 

"What  is  that  place  in  the  corner  ?  "  asks  the  man 
with  the  rule,  who  has  been  poking  and  ferreting  about 
amongst  the  damp  clothes  on  the  lines — for  we  have 
arrived  on  washing  day. 

"Better  go  and  see  for  yourself,"  gruffly  exclaims 
our  guide,  who  looks  on  that  inquisitive  individual  as 
his  special  tormentor. 

Judging  from  the  expression  of  the  inspector's 
countenance,  the  investigation  is  not  pleasant. 

"  I  see,"  he  says,  returning  to  the  charge,  and  evi- 
dently on  the  scent  of  something,  "  an  open  cesspit  not 
far  from  the  well  in  a  porous  soil,  without  drains  of  any 
kind,  and  there  is  apparently  one  to  each  cottage, 
although  not  all  in  the  same  place." 

"  "Well,  they  shift  them  about  a  good  deal,  you  see, 
according  as  they  fill  up." 

Here  there  is  a  fresh  memorandum  made,  and  it  is 
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now  evident  to  the  indignant  colliery  agent  tliat  some 
day  his  enemy  means  to  write  a  hook,  and  has  got  it 
all  down  in  hlack  and  white  ;  and,  reader,  you  are 
reading  the  things  he  has  written,  which  he  has  hoth 
seen  and  heard  in  the  Black  Country,  and  in  many 
another  dreadful  place  where  coals  are  raised  ;  and  if 
you  do  not  understand,  when  you  have  read  what  these 
thiags  mean  to  the  health  of  human  beings,  and 
especially  of  young  children,  at  which  I  have  barely 
dared  to  glance  lest  you  should  close  my  book  in  disgust, 
it  will  be  well  to  pass  another  Education  Act  to  teach 
you,  and  the  colliery  owners  and  agents  and  others, 
something  more  essential  to  be  known  and  understood 
than  all  the  grammars  that  ever  were  written. 


CHAPTER    XXYL 

"LES  MISERABLES." 
A  Chapter  on  Social  and  Political  Grievances. 

"  You  ask  me  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spia-its  falter  in  the  mist. 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas  ? 

*'  It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober  suited  Freedom  chose — 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 

Tennyson. 

Ty  EADER,  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  habitations  the 
y^  colliers  dwell  in,  and  under  what  wretched  con- 

ditions the  children  of  colliers  are  brought  up.  It  was 
my  intention  to  introduce  you  next  to  the  abodes  of 
men  called  "  skilled  hands "  in  the  iron  districts, 
pointing  out  special  circumstances  affecting  the  sanitary 
condition  of  workers  in  iron,  furnace  men,  moulders, 
puddlers,  shinglers,  and  others  whose  operations  are 
necessary  before  the  crude  ore  can  be  wrought  into  the 
material  required  to  fashion  a  crank  axle,  or  form  the 
pen  with  which  I  write. 

''But,"  exclaims  some  very  indignant  young  lady, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  I  thouglit  I  was  reading  a  novel,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  very  anxiously  to  know  wliat  is  to  become  of 
tbat  dear  little  orphan  girl  to  whom  you  introduced  us 
in  the  beginning  of  your  book,  and  of  whom  we 
obtained  another  little  glimpse  recently,  when  she  was 
handed  over  to  that  hard-hearted  old  bachelor  to  take 
care  of.  I  felt  sure  she  was  going  to  be  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  and  that  she  would  grow  up  ever  so  good 
and  clever  and  handsome,  and  marry  an  earl  or  a  noble- 
man of  some  kind,  and  then  all  those  horrid  works  and 
mills  and  forges  should  be  pulled  down,  and  a  great 
castle  built  for  them  both  to  live  in,  and  the  place 
round  about  planted  like  a  park,  and  those  abominable 
pools  made  into  ornamental  lakes,  with  swans  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  there  would  be  no  more 
Black  Country,  or  colliers,  or  pigs,  or  any  of  those 
nasty  things  you  put  in  your  last  chapter.  Now,  don't 
do  it  again,  like  a  reasonable  creature,  or  I'll  shut  up 
the  book.     There  !  " 

"  And  I  don't  see  any  fellah  fit  to  be  called  a  hewo 
in  the  whole  book,  as  far  as  I've  got,"  adds  young 
Nobleswell,  who  much  admires  heroes  with  curled 
moustachios,  who  fight  duels  with  the  small  sword, 
and  run  away  with  lovely  heiresses.  "  Evwybody 
in  the  story,"  he  says  with  an  afiected  drawl,  "  is  vewy 
plain  and  commonplace,  and  there's  no  womance  or 
plot  or  anything  exciting,  and  now  the  witer  has  lost 
himself  in  a  coal-pit  or  some  such  howwid  place,  and 
wants  us  to  follow  him  to  see  how  those  black  fellows 
and  their  families  live,  as  if  we  cared  a  stwaw.     It's 
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vewy  bad  indeed — and  atwocious,  so  it  is,  and  Kke 
obtaining  money  under  false  pwetences." 

"And  I  was  in  bopes  tbat  lawsuit  would  come  to 
sometbing,"  cbimes  in  a  legal  reader,  beguiled  for  a 
wbile  from  bis  desk  during  tbe  long  vacation  ;  "  I 
tbink  Grimsbaw  junior  bas  a  clear  cause  of  action  for 
breacb  of  covenant  in  tbe  matter  of  tbat  agreement 
witb  tbe  Company  about  mudding  tbe  pool.  He  migbt 
eitber  proceed  for  damages  or  bring  an  action  in  tort, 
or  apply  for  an  injunction,  tbougb  you're  generally 
pretty  safe  against  a  Company  before  a  jury.  Tbe  case 
is  laid  down  clearly  in  Crotcbett's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p. 
396,  "Waterway  v.  Wastegap,  wbicb  was  a  special  case 
decided  at  "Westminster,  on  appeal  before  tbe  full  Court, 
Baron  Bramwell  only  dissenting ;  and  if  you'd  allow 
me  to  draw  a  brief,  I  tbink  I  could  put  tbe  facts  in  a 
nutsbell  for  Serjeant  Jorum  to  advise.  Of  course 
tbere's  just  a  doubt  upon  tbe  point  of  bindrance  by  tbe 
mob,  and  a  question  as  to  wbetber  a  special  case  of 
danger  to  tbe  public  bealtb  would  not  be  beld  as 
reasonable  ground  for  delay  in  execution ;  but,  on  tbe 
wbole,  we'd  better  bave  an  opinion — it  will  only  cost  a 
trifling  matter  of  fifty  guineas  to  begin  witb." 

"  Wait  a  little,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  we  sball  bave 
a  beroine  and  a  very  nice  one  by-and-by,  and  you  bave 
not  guessed  very  far  wrong  as  to  wbo  sbe  is.  We  sball 
raise  our  little  Queen  Estber  to  ber  proper  place,  and 
see  if  we  can't  catcb  a  stray  earl,  or  some  one  quite  as 
good,  for  ber  busband.  But  remain  witb  us  for  one  or 
two  cbapters  longer  in  tbe   Black  Country — perbaps 
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some  day  or  other  you  may  be  able  to  assist  us  in  the 
attempt  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
people  wlio  live  in  wretched  homes  down  there  and 
elsewhere.  And  as  for  you,  my  worthy  Nobleswell, 
just  try  and  think,  for  once  in  your  life,  even  though, 
like  learning  to  smoke,  it  may  cost  you  a  headache. 
Just  think  that  all  this  is  quite  new  to  you,  and  may 
be  very  useful  for  you  to  know  when  you  go  into  Par- 
liament among  all  those  other  noble  swells,  who  really 
know  so  little  about  it,  and  are  so  slow  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  herein  described.  Let  us  see  a  little  more 
of  the  people  in  the  Black  Country,  and  the  places  they 
live  in  and  the  work  they  do,  in  order  that  some  day 
we  may  rise  in  our  places  in  the  House,  if  we  ever  get 
there,  and  correct  the  very  erroneous  information  of 
honourable  members  opposite,  who  imagine  Dudley 
Port  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  And  last, 
not  least,  my  dear  lawyer,  when  I  have  fifty  guineas  to 
throw  away,  or  when  I  want  to  make  my  will,  if  I  ever 
have  anything  to  bequeath,  I'll  send  for  you ;  at 
present  let  Jacob  Grimshaw  junior  fight  his  own  battles 
with  the  aid  of  lawyer  Quetchett  and  his  hopeful 
pupil.  Fortunately,  I  am  not  personally  interested  in 
the  suit,  and  if  I  were  I  should  run  away  and  decline 
to  be  ruined  with  your  assistance ;  but  by-and-by  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  personal  opinion  on  the 
case,  which  I  shall  respect  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
Serjeant  Jorum,  and  insert  as  an  Appendix,  if  you  like, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  Therefore,  let  us  pro- 
ceed together  a  little  longer  until  term  time.     And 
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here  I  am  reminded  by  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  of  a  very  wicked  device  adopted  by  the  great 
French  novelist,  the  name  of  whose  book  I  have  appro- 
priated as  a  heading. 

Every  one  who  has  read,  and  many  who  have  wept 
over,  the  sad  story  of  Jean  Yaljean,  will  remember  that 
the  author  has  embedded  in  the  middle  of  his  book, 
like  lumps  of  lead  in  crystal,  several  chapters  on  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  or,  more  properly,  the  Battle  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an 
imaginative  Frenchman  fifty  years  after  it  was  fought. 
Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  chapters  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story,  and  equally 
clear  to  the  reader  that  the  author  is  possessed  with  a 
burning  desire  to  say  his  say  on  that  subject  in  his 
own  peculiar  fashion,  and  relieve  his  mind  once  for  all 
of  some  "perilous  stufi"''  which  had  been  fermenting 
there  long  enough  to  grow  bad  and  sour.  Then,  to 
ensure  that  the  "  stuff"  should  be  read,  especially 
by  Englishmen,  he  binds  it  into  the  middle  of  his 
interesting  book,  and  runs  a  slight  thread  of  the  adja- 
cent fiction  through  the  distorted  pages  he  has  inscribed 
as  "  The  True  Story  of  the  Battle  ; "  and  thus  many 
of  us  have  been  beguiled  into  reading  something  like 
history  reversed,  which  otherwise  we  should  never 
have  looked  at,  and  the  vanity  of  the  poetic  Frenchman 
is  gratified  in  our  supposed  national  discomfiture  and 
annoyance. 

I  plead  guilty  here  to  adopting  some  of  the  French 
author's  tactics,   although  with  far  different  motives. 
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and  tlie  essential  difference  between  us  is  this : — Victor 
Hugo  has  forgotten  to  drop  the  garb  of  fiction  when 
he  professed  to  enter  on  the  realm  of  history,  and  as 
for  me,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am,  I  have  forgotten, 
for  one  chapter  at  all  events,  that  I  professed  to  write  a 
novel,  and  in  its  stead  have  been  detailing  sober  facts. 
Peccavi — peccavi — I've  done  very  wrong,  and  I  fear 
I  have  brought  an  old  house  about  my  ears. 

I  have  made  my  peace,  I  trust,  for  the  present  with 
my  aggrieved  lady-readers  by  that  rash  promise  as  to 
my  little  Queen  Esther  and  the  earl  and  the  castle. 
I  hope  I  have  fired  the  breast  of  my  friend  Noble- 
swell  with  a  thirst  for  information,  and  statistics,  and 
Registrar- General's  Reports,  and  Blue  Books,  and 
Sanitary  Reform,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  some 
day  we  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  "  frustrate 
the  politics"  and  overturn  the  obstructiveness  of 
Lazybones,  the  member  for  Slow,  and  Muddlepate, 
who  sits  for  Ditchley,  and,  despite  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  old  fogies  who  represent  "  Vested  Interests " 
and  "Invested  Capital,"  and  "Prejudice,"  and  "Let- 
well-alone,"  we  shall  move  for,  and  carry  in  a  fuU 
House,  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  "  To 
inquire  into  the  extraordinary  mortality  amongst  the 
children  of  colliers,  and  those  of  workers  in  iron,  and 
of  other  workmen  in  manufacturing  districts  and 
towns,  and  into  the  defects  of  the  dwellings  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  absence  of  all  sanitary  provisions 
therein,  and,  above  all,  to  suggest  a  remedy."  And 
when  we  shall  have  obtained  our  committee,  then  we 
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shall  only  be  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  question 
which  I  have  feebly  tried  to  weave  in  like  a  silver 
thread  in  the  warp  and  w^oof  of  my  poor  story.  I 
hope  also  my  learnad  legal  adviser  will  be  satisfied 
with  that  offer  of  mine  as  to  the  Appendix,  and  will 
give  me  the  light  of  his  countenance  even  to  the  end. 

But  the  old  house  that  I  expect  to  fall  on  me  when 
the  last  chapter  I  have  written  leaves  the  publishers' 
hands,  will  be  an  old  house  in  the  Black  Country 
itself,  and  I  mean  thereby  not  only  the  Staffordshire 
coal-field,  but  the  great  coal-fields  everywhere  all  over 
England  and  Wales. 

"  This  fellow  is  a  low  Radical,"  exclaims  a  great 
coalowner  who  employs  six  thousand  hands,  and  has 
built  himself  a  castle,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  smoke, 
w^herein  to  dwell  when  tired  of  his  splendid  mansion 
up  in  town.  It  is  probable  the  great  man  knows  little 
or  nothing  personally  of  the  places  I  have  been 
describing,  except  that  he  has  been  carefid.  to  arrange 
that  each  of  the  compartments  in  those  long  human 
sties  is  rated  at  six  pounds  a  year  as  a  ''  separate 
tenement,"  in  order  that  his  collier  tenants  may 
have  votes,  and  help  to  swell  thereby  the  usual  large 
majority  of  their  master  at  the  next  general  election. 
Perhaps  he  has  just  glanced  at  the  long  lines  of 
whitewashed  cottages,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  sepulchres  within,  w^here  dwell  the  ghosts  of 
slaughtered  innocents,  are  everything  they  should  be. 
Drainage  and  water  supply,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
are  matters  which  the  bricklayer  and  the  overman  or 
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manager,  or  some  one  else  should  attend  to ;  and  no 
doubt,  in  his  opinion,  they  have  done  quite  as  much  as 
was  needful,  and  more  than  the  colliers  required  or 
deserved — that  is,  until  this  pestilent  fellow  with  his 
two-foot  rule  came  measuring  and  making  notes,  dis- 
turbing the  men's  minds  and  setting  them  against  their 
masters,  and  raising  the  price  of  getting  coals.  ''It's 
rank  Communism,"  says  the  mighty  coalowner,  ''  and 
should  be  put  down  with  the  strong  hand  of  the  law." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  scribbling  fellow  manage 
a  colliery  himself,"  exclaims  the  agent ;  "  he'd  soon 
let  the  men  alone  in  their  sties.  Why,  we  once  let 
old  Jem  Dawkes  have  a  place  with  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  all  to  himself  and  his  family ;  blest  if  he  didn't 
take  in  a  lot  of  tramps  as  lodgers,  so  that  none  of  the 
women  dared  to  leave  out  any  linen  after  dark.  That's 
what  comes  of  your  extra  accommodation ;  and  as  for 
drains,  the  men  would  just  stop  'em  up,  and  keep  rats 
in  'em  to  amuse  the  dogs  on  Sunday.  Grood  water  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  never  agrees  with  our  people,  and 
they  don't  want  it  so  long  as  they  can  get  beer." 

"  What  business  has  that  Lunnon  chap,  wi's 
fads  'bout  drains  an'  waater,  comin'  pokin'  and  mea- 
surin'  'bout  moy  place,  and  callin't  a  sty?"  says  the 
collier.  "He  niver  got  a  bowk  o'  coals  in  's  loife, 
and  dunno  nothin'  'bout  it ;  me  and  my  old  'ooman's 
been  'ere  a  matter  o'  two  score  year  quite  coomfortable 
loike,  and  ha'  re-er'd  foive  young  'uns,  ^  sides  berry  in* 
four.  You  'eave  arf  a  brick  at  's  'ead,  Jim,  when  next 
you  sot  eyes  on  'im." 
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Jim  IS  the  eldest  son,  and  works  in  tlie  pit  with 
"  t'owd  man/'  but  is  just  now  engaged  in  cutting  up  a 
bullock's  liver  with  a  large  clasp  knife,  to  feed  a 
hideous  bull  terrier  with  an  underhung  jaw  and  bandy 
legs,  which  he  has  matched  against  a  dog  over  the  way 
for  next  Sunday  morning. 

"  I'll  crack  's  nut,  feyther,"  he  says  briefly,  "  when  I 
sees  'im." 

"  And  I'll  fetch  'm  a  good  'un  over  the  sconce  wi'  the 
potstick,"  says  the  collier's  wife,  "  if  ever  I  see  he  or 
his'n  in  our  backyard  agin ;  let  yon  soft  chap  keep  's 
fads  t'  hisself,  and  leave  us  folkses  aloane." 

"  I  wish  he'd  let  me  and  my  sty  alone  too,"  grunts 
the  pig.  "It's  the  dirtiest  sty  in  all  creation,  and  I 
like  it  better  on  that  account." 

And  so  the  world  wags  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  bringing 
forth  children  who  follow  the  fashion  of  the  parents — 
*^  only  a  great  many  of^em  die.'' 

"  Four  children  out  of  nine  " — that  was  the  collier's 
reckoning,  and  that's  about  the  ratio  of  the  dead  to 
the  living.  "  You  know  there's  a  simple  remedy," 
whispers  the  Malthusian  philosopher,  of  whose  sect 
there  has  of  late  been  unearthed  a  few  disciples. 
"  You  were  exploded  long  ago,  you  old  Guy  Fawkes," 
is  my  answer :  "  there's  a  better  remedy  than  the 
contravention  of  a  great  law,  and  we  will  have  none  of 
yours." 

"  Back  to  the  land,"  exclaims  the  excited  Chartist ; 
"  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  the 
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parks  of  your  feudal  lords,  and  the  waste  places  of 
England  and  Wales."  *'  And  who  will  get  our  coals 
and  smelt  and  forge  our  iron  for  us  when  you  have 
had  your  fling,  my  friend  ?  JSTeither  you  nor  I  can  live 
or  get  on  without  them  in  this  climate  and  country ; 
and  meantime,  are  the  men  at  the  pit's  mouth  to  live  as 
they  do  now,  worse  than  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  " 

"  Emigration,  then,"  shouts  a  band  of  young  enthu- 
siasts, some  of  whom  have  travelled  abroad,  and  seen 
vast  primeval  forests  in  our  colonies  waiting  for  the 
axe  and  ploughshare.  "  JSTot  so  fast,  my  friends.  We 
want  both  axes  and  ploughshares  for  your  emigrants, 
and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  they  can  be 
made  so  good  and  cheap  as  down  in  those  smoky  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Black  Country  ;  and  we  need  coals 
to  work  the  iron,  and  to  raise  the  steam  which  shall 
transport  your  emigrants.  When  our  coals  and  iron 
are  almost  worked  out,  and  when  we  have  learned  how 
to  stop  that  dreadful  waste  of  life  which  goes  to  swell 
the  Registrar- General's  annual  returns,  under  the  head 
of  '  Mortality  amongst  Children,' — then,  when  we  have 
got  our  surplus  population,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  long 
before  we  have  used  up  this  old  England,  with  its  beds 
of  coal  and  iron,  we  shall  see  what  to  do  with  them  on 
the  waste  lands  and  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  or  in 
the  Western  States  of  our  big  brother  over  the  way,  if 
our  own  colonies  are  not  wide  enough  or  good  enough. 
But  let  the  parks  and  the  feudal  lords  alone  ;  they  are 
old  landmarks  on  the  road  we  travelled,  and  we  like  to 
see  them  still  around  us." 
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*'  This  fellow  is  neither  a  Communist  nor  a  Radical," 
I  hear  my  friend  the  lawyer  say,  "  but  I  wish  he'd  get 
on  with  that  case  of  Grimshaw's/'  "  But  what's  your 
own  remedy,  my  fine  fellow?"  exclaims  the  whole 
chorus — owners,  managers,  overmen,  and  colliers. 
Patience,  my  dear  friends  ;  I  shall  try  to  show,  by- 
and-by,  that  these  things  can  be  remedied,  and  have 
been  remedied  elsewhere,  and  remedied  also  with  advan- 
tage and  profit  both  to  masters  and  men. 

It  is  to  show  this  that  I  have  burnt  the  midnight  oil  in 
writing  this  book,  and  gone  down  amongst  you  so  often 
to  collect  the  facts — ay,  and  lived  several  years  in  your 
smoky  neighbourhood,  visiting  your  works  and  your 
workmen's  homes,  and  then  going  away  elsewhere  to  see 
the  places  where  the  Remedy  has  been  applied,  where 
light  has  penetrated  the  thick  darkness,  and  health  and 
beauty  resumed  their  proper  places  on  the  children's 
cheeks :  where  the  death-rate  has  gone  down  and  wages 
have  gone  up,  and  the  masters  are  millionaires. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  year  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  '^  two  travellers " 
arrived  in  the  Black  Country  from  an  island  where 
there  is  neither  coal  nor  iron,  but  where  there  was 
frequently  famine,  and  always  discontent  and  poverty, 
because,  as  some  people  said,  "  it  was  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country,  and  there  were  but  few  manufactures  ; " 
or  because,  as  other  people  said,  ''  the  landlords  did 
not  live  on  their  estates,"  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
being  shot  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  every  week,  and 
somehow  preferred  to  allow  their  agents  to  be  fired  at 
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from  beliiiid  hedges  in  their  stead.  There  were  other 
causes  stated  to  be  the  source  of  the  misery  in  that 
unhappy  island,  such  as  the  climate,  which  certainly 
was  damp,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  that  respect  to 
the  climate  of  Scotland,  or  of  Manchester,  which  is 
about  the  wettest  place  I  know  of.  The  climate  could 
not  be  improved,  and  therefore  people  began  to  look 
for  something  else  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and 
to  worry  the  Queen  of  the  neighbouring  island  and  her 
ministers  to  death  about  it. 

Rich  deputy-governors  were  sent  over,  who  gave 
grand  entertainments  and  nearly  ruined  themselves, 
and  they  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  them 
danced  with  the  daughters  of  certain  classes  in  the 
country  until  all  was  blue ;  but  this  only  made  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  girls  who  were  not  danced 
with  ten  times  worse  than  before,  so  that  they  swore 
the  country  was  going  to  the  bad  entirely. 

Poor  deputy- governors  were  then  sent,  who  wouldn't 
spend  a  shilling  in  evening  parties,  but  went  to  church 
instead  of  giving  balls,  and  invited  the  bishops  of  that 
particular  church  to  bad  dinners  once  a  month,  which 
drove  the  bishops  of  the  other  church,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  call  themselves  bishops,  into  a  frenzy,  and 
nearly  brought  about  a  rebellion. 

Military  governors  were  appointed  next,  with  drawn 
swords  and  cocked  hats,  who  threatened  to  punish  the 
refractory  bishops,  and  snubbed  one  of  the  chief  of 
them,  who  wore  red  stockings,  which  caused  another 
disturbance  worse  than  the  first. 
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Then  a  mild  governor  was  sent,  who  tried  to  please 
both  parties,  and  invited  them  to  dine  in  turn  week 
about,  but  neither  side  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
landlords  wouldn't  set  a  foot  in  the  country  for  love  or 
money,  and  the  agents  went  about  in  chain  mail  to 
collect  the  rents,  with  policemen  behind  and  before 
them  to  intercept  the  bullets.  After  this,  a  very  stern 
governor  arrived,  who  was  sent  by  a .  new  minister 
with  orders  to  capture  and  hang  and  transport  the 
worst  of  the  offenders ;  but  he  was  suddenly  recalled, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  wretches  who  had  been 
imprisoned  were  set  at  liberty,  when  they  immediately 
recommenced  to  shoot  the  landlords  and  agents  and 
others  worse  than  ever  :  and  then  those  two  travellers 
decided  they  would  get  them  up  and  leave  that 
miserable  country,  where  no  coal  or  iron  was,  but 
where  a  good  deal  of  cold  lead  was  flying  about ;  and 
so  they  crossed  the  sea,  and  consigned  themselves  to 
the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  and  travelled 
by  night  through  the  Black  Country,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  be  very  much  like  a  place  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

The  name  of  one  of  those  travellers  is  Brown,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  is  not  Jones  or  Robinson,  but  it 
is  that  of  the  author  of  this  book,  who  then  left  that 
very  curious  island  for  good,  wishing  to  enjoy  peace 
and  quietness  elsewhere,  and  to  preserve  a  whole  skin. 
That  was  over  twenty  years  ago ;  and  yet  so  far  as  that 
discontented  island,  and  so  far  as  this  Black  Country 
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of  yours  is  concerned,  both  are  pretty  mucli  in  tlie 
same  condition  now  as  they  were  then ;  the  latter  is 
rather  the  worse  of  the  two,  because  it  has  been  most 
neglected.  Ministers  have  been  actively  tinkering  at 
the  troubles  and  grievances,  imaginary  and  otherwise,  of 
the  people  over  the  water  ever  since  that  Exhibition 
year,  and  talking  now  and  then  about  doing  a  little 
tinkering  at  home ;  but  those  noisy  people  in  the 
island  have  been  howling  out  so  much,  and  have  taken 
up  so  much  attention,  that  no  one  else  could  get  a 
hearing.  They  had  a  whole  session  given  up  to  them 
three  years  ago,  and  the  bishops  who  were  snubbed 
and  sat  upon  so  long,  and  were  not  allowed  to  write 
themselves  down  as  bishops,  got  the  better  of  the 
bishops  who  had  all  the  loaves  and  fishes  previously, 
and  succeeded  in  having  the  supplies  confiscated. 

That  was  to  be  an  end  of  the  trouble  and  the  row 
between  them  for  good — at  least  so  a  great  man  said 
who  wanted  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  talked  us  all 
into  believing  it ;  so  much  so,  that  we  turned  out 
another  great  man  with  all  his  following,  who  didn't 
agree  with  him,  but  contended  that  ''all  the  distress  in 
the  island  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  suffered 
from  depression,  because  they  lived  too  near  the  sound 
of  a  melancholy  ocean,"  and  he  advised  them  to  fish  a 
little  more  in  the  ocean  and  get  used  to  it.  Many  of 
the  people  over  there  are  obliged  to  eat  fish  very  often 
as  a  religious  penance,  and  don't  like  it,  and  therefore 
they  thought  that  the  minister  was  poking  fun  at  them. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  or  not :  at  all 
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events,  he  propliesiecl  tliat  "  taking  away  the  loaves 
and  fishes  from  the  lazy  Church  wouldnH  make  the 
people  any  quieter  or  more  contented  ; "  and  he  was 
right.  The  latest  intelligence  from  that  island  is,  that 
they  want  a  Parliament  of  their  own.  I  wonder  why 
the  great  man  who  settled  the  Church  question  so 
thoroughly  does  not  let  them  have  it  as  an  experiment ; 
if  he  would  only  permit  those  discontented  people  to 
govern  themselves  for  a  month,  there  would  be  peace 
and  quietness  ever  after.  During  that  period  it  would 
be  advisable  to  cut  the  telegraph  cables,  and  suspend 
the  running  of  those  splendid  mail-boats  at  Holyhead, 
and  all  other  means  of  intercommunication,  because 
the  feelings  of  sensitive  people  in  this  country  might 
be  harrowed  by  details  which  it  would  be  better  they 
should  not  hear.  Afterwards,  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  results  of  ''  Home  Rule  "  in  that  island  might 
be  safely  issued,  whose  report,  like  that  of  the  four 
lepers  who  went  into  the  camp  of  the  Syrians,  would 
be — ''  Behold,  there  is  no  man  there,  neither  voice  of 
man."  It  would  be  found,  on  closer  investigation, 
that  the  sects  of  Christian  people  who  live  chiefly  in 
the  north  of  that  island,  and  the  sect  of  Christian 
people  who  live  in  the  south  and  west  of  that  island, 
had  severally  ranged  themselves  in  two  mighty  hosts, 
under  their  respective  bishops  and  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters,  and  worked  out  the  singular  problem  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  to  the  last 
man. 
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BEING   A   6EIIIE8    OF    SKETCHES    IN    CARBON    OF 

THE  BLACK  COUNTRY. 

"  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is,  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go 
out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly  or  even  of  earthly  knowledge  should 
visit  him ;  hut  only,  in  the  haggard  darkness  like  two  spectres,  Fear 
and  Indignation  bear  him  company.  Alas,  while  the  Body  stands  so 
broad  and  brawny,  must  the  Soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed,  stupefied,  almost 
annihilated ! 

****** 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong.  A  full-formed  Horse  will,  in 
any  market,  bring  from  twenty  to  as  high  as  two  hundred  Friedrichs 
d'or  :  such  is  his  worth  to  the  world.  A  full -formed  Man  is  not  only 
worth  nothing  to  the  world,  but  the  world  could  afford  him  a  round 
sum  would  he  simply  engage  to  go  and  hang  himself.  Nevertheless, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  more  cunningly  devised  article,  even  as  an 
Engine?" — Carlyle's  Sartor  Eesarlus. 

"  T\UDLEY  POET— Dudley  Port— cheenge  here  for 
Wedgebury,  Sturbridge,  Bilston,  and  the 
Wooster  line.  All  the  rest  bide  in,  Dudley  Po — ort, 
show  yer  tickets.^*  Such  was  the  eldritch  cry  which 
broke  on  the  ears  of  the  writer  one  summer  evening 
about  twenty- one  years  ago,  as  the  train  from  Wolver- 
hampton entered  the  station  at  Dudley  Port,  then  and 
still  the  blackest  spot  in  all  the  Black  Country. 
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''Brown,"  I  exclaimed  to  my  fellow-traveller,  "let 
us  get  out ;   I  want  to  see  this  place." 

A  minute  previously  we  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
our  journey  to  London,  having  taken  tickets  from 
some  forerunner  of  Cook  to  go  up  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  rather  circuitous  route  of  the  old  Oxford, 
"Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway. 

The  line  was  then  facetiously  known  as  the  ""Wusser 
and  Wusser,"  in  painful  allusion  to  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  the  Company's  shares  in  the  market ;  but  one 
day  it  was  announced  that  the  leviathan  Company  of 
the  "West  had  bought  up  the  railway,  and  the  shares 
went  up.  People  said  "  the  old  Wusser  had  seen  its 
wust,"  and  indeed  had  also  seen  its  best :  henceforth 
its  stock  went  up  and  down  on  'Change  no  longer,  but 
settled  down  into  the  dead  level  of  four  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  They  were  civil  fellows  on  that  0.  W.  W. 
Railway,  when  you  got  to  know  them,  from  the  active 
general  manager  down  to  the  north  country  "  chaps  " 
at  Dudley  Port,  who  told  passengers  to  "  bide  in." 

"  Where  in  the  name  of  the  unmentionable  are  we 
now  ?  "  said  Brown,  who  had  fallen  asleep.  I  must 
introduce  my  readers  to  my  fellow-traveller  and  friend. 
Brown  is  an  artist,  and  offers  to  assist  me  in  illustrating 
a  future  edition  of  my  book  from  sketches  taken  in  the 
Black  Country  during  our  visit.  Brown  must  be 
excused  under  the  special  circumstances  for  that  obser- 
vation of  his  as  to  "the  unmentionable."  The  place 
on  which  we  looked  out  from  the  carriage  windows, 
and  the  country  through  which  we  had  been  travelling 
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for  an  hour  previously,  miglit  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
realm  of  his  dark  majesty.  "  Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor 
flower,"  graced  the  murky  landscape;  dull,  lurid  flames 
and  dense  smoke  went  up  from  furnaces  for  miles  and 
miles  on  either  hand.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  dark 
panoply  which  overhung  us,  and  pungent  with  sul- 
phurous fumes. 

The  people  who  entered  the  carriages  were  black  and 
gritty  all  over ;  their  talk  was  of  *'  cinder  pigs,"  and 
"  bars,"  and  "  plates  ;  "  many  of  them  carried  samples  of 
nail-rods  in  their  hands,  and  the  carpet-bags  of  others 
bulged  out  with  specimens  of  hardware.  They  were  a 
thin,  wiry,  angular  people,  mostly  clad  in  seedy  black 
cloth, — greasy  as  to  collars,  cuffs,  and  elbows, — and 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  linen. 

Most  of  them  were  accompanied  by  dogs  of  a  pecu- 
liar breed,  who  sat  sturdily  upright  on  the  carriage 
floors  between  their  masters'  legs,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand every  word  of  the  dialect  spoken.  The  owners 
evidently  despised  the  Company's  bye-laws  as  to  their 
dangerous  pets  travelling  in  separate  compartments 
and  being  paid  for. 

"Wall,  young  man,  yow'd  better  trytotak'  un  oot," 
said  a  lanky  individual  with  a  squint  to  a  timid 
stranger,  who  nervously  objected  to  the  presence  of  a 
bow-legged  bull  terrier,  which  exhibited  two  fearful 
rows  of  teeth  on  the  bare  suggestion  of  his  removal. 
The  timid  stranger  changed  his  compartment,  and 
pen  laps  it  was  better  for  him  that  he  did  so.  That 
little    "bull   terrier"   had    evidentlv   formed    a    low 
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opinion  of  him,  and  was  meditating  an  assault  upon  his 
legs.  Subsequently  the  animal  accepted  friendly 
overtures  from  the  writer,  having  first  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  his  master  to  the  new  acquaintance  by  means 
of  an  inquiring  glance  from  the  corner  of  his  intelli- 
gent eye. 

"  I'll  sell  t'  leetle  dawg  t'ye  fur  a  fipunnote,  and 
warrant  he'll  do  his  thirty  rats  in  twenty  minnits,''  said 
his  owner,  who  probably  had  brought  up  the  animal  in 
his  bosom. 

These  men  are  always  ready  to  sell  their  "  leetle 
dawgs''  for  a  ''fipunnote,"  and  as  a  rule  the  faithful 
animals  will  try  to  return  to  their  masters  in  the  Black 
Country,  even  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

"  We  shall  forfeit  our  tickets  and  have  to  pay 
eighteen  shillings  apiece  to  London,"  said  Brown,  in 
disgust,  when  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  platform  at  Dudley  Port. 

Brown  and  I  had  recently  had  a  difierence  of  opinion 
at  Bangor.  Brown  was  fond  of  scenery  and  ruins ;  I 
wanted  to  see  the  Britannia  Bridges  before  all  things. 
I  wished  to  uncover  my  head  under  Stephenson's  great 
work,  and  to  bow  the  knee  before  the  lesser  but  more 
scientific  work  of  Telford.  Brown  knew  there  were 
castles  and  mountains  to  the  left ;  I  knew  there  were 
tunnels  and  bridges  to  the  right.  "Modern  rubbish," 
said  Bro\vn.  "  Mediaeval  rubbish,"  said  I ;  and  so  we 
quarrelled  for  the  first  and  last  time  as  to  our  route. 
"  The  castle  is  seven  hundred  years  old,"  said  Brown 
with  enthusiasm.    '*  The  bridge  is  700  feet  span,"  I  re- 
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torted.  Then  we  sat  down,  dogged  and  silent,  by  the 
roadside.  Close  beside  us  browsed  a  pair  of  Welsh 
goats,  hoary  patriarchal  animals  with  solemn  faces, 
green  and  sad  as  to  eyes,  and  white  and  pendulous  in 
beards,  coupled  by  a  yoke  formed  of  wood — a  hard  un- 
yielding bar,  which  made  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 
These  goats  were  intent  on  their  pasturage,  but  they 
never  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  spot  where  they 
should  feed,  and  consequently  they  were  miserable, 
hungry,  and  unhappy.  I  looked  at  Brown  from  the 
corner  of  my  eye,  and  perceived  he  was  contemplating 
the  goats,  and  deducing  a  moral.  Brown  looked  furtively 
at  me,  and  saw  that  I  was  pondering  on  their  fate. 
*'  Toss  ?  "  said  Brown.  "  Agreed,"  said  I ;  and  we  tossed 
a  coin  on  the  road.  I  won,  and  Brown  submissively 
followed  my  lead  ever  after.  I  have  dragged  him  all 
over  the  Black  Country  to  make  sketches  for  me, 
although  I  know  his  soul  abhorred  the  place,  and  that 
its  atmosphere  was  dust  and  ashes  to  him. 

On  the  night  of  our  arrival  at  Dudley  Port,  we 
walked  for  miles  over  cinders  and  hot  ashes,  past  totter- 
ing chimney  shafts  and  sunken  fractured  houses,  telling 
of  "  creeps  "  in  the  mines  below. 

We  knew  not  whither  we  were  going — there  were 
neither  high  roads  nor  landmarks  visible — and  so  we 
groped  our  way  by  the  flickering  lights  which  blurted 
from  the  lofty  furnaces.  We  came  on  "  works " 
where  iron  ore  was  piled  in  heaps  and  roasted  with 
burning  coals — on  "  works "  where  it  was  shot  into 
great  blazing  towers  by  dark  active  beings  flitting  to 
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and  fro  like  fiends  against  the  sky.  We  saw  it  issue 
forth  again  in  shining  rivulets,  and  fret  itself  away  in 
golden  net-work  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  attendant 
fiends  seemed  to  dance  about  the  flames  all  night  as  if 
they  held  some  weird  unhallowed  festival. 

We  came  to  places  where  the  iron  ''  pigs "  were 
puddled  into  lurid  balls,  by  half-naked  men  who 
stood  before  fierce  fires  and  dragged  the  sluggish  fluid 
to  and  fro  with  iron  rods,  as  if  it  were  a  deadly  enemy  ; — 
to  places  where  strong  giants  tore  out  great  pieces  from 
the  glowing  mass,  and  held  them  flashing  with  white 
heat  beneath  the  stroke  of  weighty  helves,  twisting  and 
turning  the  vivid  "blooms"  to  the  dull  thud  of 
Vulcan's  music,  whilst  myriads  of  flaming  sparks  were 
driven  out  at  every  stroke. 

We  saw  red  iron  "  fagots  '*  seized  and  passed 
between  great  rapid-moving  rollers,  and  bitten  in  their 
deadly  grip.  We  saw  them  rush  out  thence  in  bars, 
writhing  and  twisting  on  the  plated  floor  like  fiery 
snakes  in  agony. 

We  saw  these  bars  bound  up  in  bundles  and  champed 
by  the  remorseless  jaws  of  mighty  shears,  moving  with 
slow  precision,  and  from  these  last  we  shrank  away  lest 
a  strange  fascination  in  their  motion  should  tempt  us  to 
test  the  edge  upon  our  own  poor  limbs  ;  and  after  many 
wanderings  in  the  night  we  beheld  before  us,  towering 
black  and  high,  the  great  caverned  rock  and  ruined 
stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Dudley,  whose  ancient 
builders  never  dreamt  its  shattered  walls  would  echo  to 
the  roar  of  the  machines  around  us. 
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"  Let  us  go  up  and  rest,"  said  Brown  ;  "  my  boots 
are  on  fire." 

We  climbed  the  summit  of  tbe  lofty  keep,  and  looked 
from  thence  upon  the  pandemonium  round  its  base, 
and  there  before  us  in  the  night  lay  the  strangest 
panorama  in  all  England. 

"Brown,"  I  said  earnestly,  "you  must  come  here 
some  day  and  paint  a  picture  of  that  lurid  landscape." 

"It  can't  be  done,"  said  Brown;  "no  man  alive 
could  mix  the  colours.  The  Old  One  himself  might  do 
it — no  one  else." 

Then  Brown  stretched  himself  out  on  the  moss- 
covered  ruin  and  dropped  off  to  sleep,  wearied  and  worn 
out,  whilst  I  sat  on  and  waited  for  the  dawn.  How 
cold  it  became  up  there ! — and  yet  I  would  not  have 
missed  that  vigil  for  a  large  sum.  To  me  the  strange 
unearthly  sunrise  which  followed  had  more  of  interest 
than  rosy  dawn  upon  the  Rhigi.  What  a  struggle 
there  was  between  the  cold  grey  light  and  the  thick 
darkness,  which  almost  might  be  felt !  What  fitful 
flashes  of  red  flame  across  the  silvery  bars  of  sun- 
light !  What  murky  clouds  of  smoke  obscuring  the 
great  luminary  which  seemed  to  rise  in  anger  o'er  a 
burning  world ! 

***** 

Until  quite  recently  Brown  always  maintained  his 
conviction  "  that  no  living  man  could  paint  that 
picture,"  and  at  all  events  cart-horses  couldn't  drag 
him  there  again  to  do  it.  He  says  he  has  never 
perfectly  recovered  the  lumbago  he  caught  that  night 
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sleeping  in  Dudley  Castle  in  the  open  air,  and  that  he 
often  dreams  he  is  drawn  out  for  miles  between  hot 
rollers,  and  cut  up  into  short  lengths  afterward.  But 
Brown  has  lived  long  enough  to  be  converted,  and  to 
recant  the  opinion  given  above. 

Last  year  we  both  visited  the  Hoyal  Academy  in  its 
grand  new  home  in  Piccadilly,  in  search  of  something 
of  interest  to  both.  I  had  found  a  sweet  child's  face 
beneath  the  matted  locks  of  a  street  arab  girl,  and 
Brown  had  painted  me  therefrom  the  ideal  likeness  of 
an  angel.  We  hoped  to  find  the  picture  "on  the 
line,"  but,  alas !  we  found  Brown's  angel  had  been 
"skyed,"  and  so  we  wandered  on  in  discontent. 
Suddenly  I  saw  Brown  start,  and  then  exclaim,  "  By 
all  that's  dingy,  there  it  is ; "  and  there  it  was,  sure 
enough — *'  The  Black  Country,  as  seen  from  the  Battle- 
ments of  Dudley  Castle  by  Mght,"  with  the  red  star  in 
the  corner  indicating  "  sold." 

There  it  was,  grim  and  dark,  hung  upon  the  Kne — a 
thing  to  shudder  at.  And  some  who  read  these  pages 
may  have  seen  it  in  all  its  horrid  truthfulness,  and  will 

recognise  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  above. 

***** 

"  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  in  this  wretched 
land  of  darkness  ?  "  said  Brown,  as  he  roused  himself 
from  his  troubled  sleep  at  cockcrow,  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock  at  Dudley.  "  Oh,  how  my  back  aches  !  and  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  soles  to  my  boots." 

"  Brown,  /  iconder  how  you  can  fall  asleep  in  such  an 
interesting  country.    Look  at  that  strange  sunrise." 
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"And  I  wonder/'  said  Brown  peevisUy,  "how  the 
sun  can  rise  at  all.  As  to  sleep,  I  feel  like  a  wretch 
who  has  lain  upon  iron  spikes,  and  all  night  long  some 
fellow  seemed  to  be  pounding  at  the  back  of  my  head 
with  a  sledge  hammer.  I  suppose,"  he  resumed  by- 
and-by,  "  there's  some  kind  of  place  in  that  smoky  hole 
down  there,  where  one  can  get  a  breakfast?  I  feel 
as  hungry  as  a  wolf  in  the  wilderness." 

After  this  we  descended  into  Dudley,  and  renovated 
ourselves  internally  and  externally.  Then  we  sallied 
out  to  see  the  nailers  and  the  nailoresses,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  Sometimes  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  as  the 
women  had  their  hair  cut  short  and  wore  leather  aprons 
and  leggings,  and  were  just  as  grimy  as  the  men. 

To  young  men  who  had  never  before  seen  women 
employed  in  severe  manual  labour,  the  sight  of  these 
female  nailers,  almost  naked  to  the  waist,  as  they 
wielded  their  heavy  hammers,  was  a  strange  spectacle. 
Some  of  them  suckled  children  in  the  intervals  of 
pounding  on  their  anvils,  and  left  their  infants  to 
grub  amongst  the  coals  and  cinders  whilst  they  worked. 
Brown  made  a  sketch  of  one  with  twins,  much  to  the 
delight  of  some  very  dirty  urchins  who  crowded  round 
him,  and  cast  ashes  on  his  sketch  when  it  was  finished. 

We  ventured  into  the  narrow  dirty  streets  and  filthy 
alleys  where  the  people  live.  The  same  story  every- 
where— small  crowded  rooms,  want  of  air  and  light, 
want  of  all  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  deficient 
drainage,   bad  and  scanty  water,  disease,  decrepitude, 
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dirt,  squalid  misery,  and  deatli ;  children  growing  up 
as  their  parents  were  before  them,  brutal,  coarse,  and 
hardened,  incapable  of  understanding  the  ordinary- 
decencies  of  life,  despising  the  crudest  ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness, ignorant  of  everything  except  their  particular 
mechanical  handicraft,  and  cunning  in  all  mysteries 
concerning  dogs  and  rats.  Such  was  Dudley  twenty 
years  ago  in  its  low  suburbs,  and  it  is  but  little  better 
to-day.  In  the  Times  of  this  day  upon  which  I  write, 
public  attention  is  again  called  to  the  excessive  mortality 
in  Dudley  and  the  Black  Country  around,  as  exhibited 
by  the  Ptegistrar-General's  returns;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
seeing  what  we  beheld,  that  "  a  great  many  of  them 
die,"  as  the  colliery  agent  said. 

Brown  and  I  often  wandered  out  from  the  town  to 
see  the  neighbouring  "works"  by  daylight,  and  the 
dismal  places  round  them  where  the  workpeople  and 
their  families  live.  Poor  Brown  suffered  many  things 
hard  to  be  borne  by  an  artist  whenever  he  attempted 
to  make  sketches  of  those  places,  with  the  view  to  carry- 
ing away  pictures  exhibiting  a  state  of  things  requiring 
a  strong  remedy,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wretched 
children  who  were  ignorantly  his  chief  obstruction  in 
a  well-meant  work. 

It  is  singular  what  dexterity  these  urchins  exhibit 
in  hurling  dead  cats.  I  believe  a  stock  of  defunct 
animals  is  always  treasured  up  for  the  benefit  of 
inquisitive  strangers  invading  the  neighbourhood.  A 
dead  cat  seems  to  last  a  long  time,  and  to  be  carefully 
preserved,  like  the  tanner  in  "  Hamlet."     It  takes  some 
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time  to  teach  our  volunteers  the  mysteries  of  trajectories 
and  altitudes  and  distances,  but  the  young  imps  in  the 
Black  Country  seem  to  know  all  about  the  science  by 
a  natural  evil  instinct. 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Brown,  exhibiting  a 
hairy  battered  object,  dependant  as  a  trophy  across  his 
stick,  *'  I  was  hit  three  times  with  that  identical  cat 
from  a  distance  of  over  thirty  yards." 

It  required  many  consoling  brandies  and  cigars  to 
keep  Brown  to  his  work  on  those  occasions ;  but  still  he 
survives,  I  hope  some  day  to  complete  the  number  of 
the   forty   genii   who    hold   their   aesthetic   revels   in 

Burlington  House. 

***** 

"  You  wish  to  see  our  works,  young  men.  "Well, 
we  have  orders  from  the  owner  to  allow  all  inquisitive 
strangers  to  see  the  works  this  Exhibition  year,  and  a 
very  great  nuisance  it  is.  However,  come  along  with 
me. 

So  spake  the  intelligent  manager  of  the  largest 
rolling  mills  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  best  iron  to  be 
had  in  England  was  then  made. 

"  This  is  not  a  show  place,  but  a  work  place,"  he 
continued,  "and  therefore  you'd  better  leave  those 
black  coats  of  yours  in  the  office,  or  else  they  may  be 
'  swinged.' " 

We  doffed  our  coats,  and  assumed  strange  woollen 
garments,  several  sizes  too  large,  which  had  been 
"  swinged  "  and  patched  in  many  places,  and  then  we 
followed  our  guide  through  the  works. 
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"  There,"  lie  said,  indicating  a  lofty  pile  of  macliinery 
in  motion,  "  that's  the  largest  high-pressure  engine  on 
pillars  in  England  ;  and  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
a  gigantic  man,  who  was  clad  in  a  stout  leather  dress, 
sheathed  over  with  iron  plates,  "is  the  largest  shingler 
in  Staffordshire.     His  brother  is  the  Tipton  Slasher." 

AVe  looked  with  interest  on  the  great  steam-engine 
in  motion — a  thing  of  cranks,  and  rods,  and  wheels, 
driving  all  the  strange  machines  around  us.  Then  on 
the  other  human  engine  on  two  legs,  own  brother  to 
the  "  Slasher,"  a  thing  of  bones  and  muscle,  who  was 
shingling  puddled  balls  at  a  great  hammer.  Both 
moved  with  isochronous  regularity,  and  both  were 
almost  perfect  of  their  kind.  The  first  machine, — 
soulless,  impassive,  inanimate, — represented  the  victory 
of  hiunan  intellect  and  genius — the  mastery  of  mind 
over  matter — the  fruit  of  deep  research  and  thought 
— the  final  result  of  patient,  laborious  investigation. 
The  man  whose  brain  conceived  this  mighty  moving 
thing  had  wrought  it  all  out  first  within  the  chambers 
of  his  skull,  and  tested  the  great  principle  involved 
with  a  simple  tea-kettle  in  his  solitary  study.  He  was 
a  man  whose  physical  development  and  bodily  require- 
ments were  but  moderate  ;  whose  mental  calibre  and 
genius  were  immense. 

The  second  machine — the  animate  soul  contained  in 
the  huge  moving  body  before  yon  ponderous  helve, 
wielding  that  weighty  mass  of  heated  iron — represented 
the  victory  of  coarse  fibre  over  brain.  The  man's 
head  was  small ;   his  eyes  were  dull  and  piggish ;  his 
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forehead  low  and  retreating ;  his  arms,  trunk,  and  legs 
were  those  of  a  giant — a  huge  Goliath,  of  enormous 
strength,  yet  scarcely  knowing  his  right  hand  from  his 
left,  but  capable  of  endurance  and  exertion  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  other  shingler  in  England — a  man  who 
coiild  fell  an  ox  with  his  fist,  yet  could  not  tell  you  the 
sum  total  of  two  and  four — a  grand  specimen  of  the 
development  of  muscle  by  long-continued  exercise,  and 
yet  a  miserable  type  of  the  degradation  of  soul  pro- 
duced by  the  rough  training  and  habits  of  his  class. 
There  he  stood  like  the  giant  who  stood  before  the  strip- 
ling David — colossal,  powerful,  and  defiant.  Greaves 
of  iron  were  on  his  legs,  his  body  was  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  and  his  face  protected  from  the  flame  and 
sparks  by  a  deep  veil  of  woven  wire.  We  looked  with 
wonder  on  this  embodiment  of  strength  and  rude 
mechanical  skill — a  huge,  powerful  animal  with  sinews 
like  cords,  and  a  brain  the  size  of  a  nut. 

"That  engine,"  explains  the  manager,  "is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  and  burns  ten  tons 
of  coal  in  a  day.  That  shingler  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  consumes  ten  pounds  of 
food  in  the  same  period.  The  engine  evaporates  forty 
hogsheads  of  water,  and  the  man  will  drink  forty  pints 
of  beer  in  twelve  hours." 

Such  are  the  singular  comparative  statistics  of  the 
two  machines.  The  engine,  we  learn,  will  last  about 
thirty  years,  and  will  then  be  broken  up  into  scrap 
iron  and  re-melted.  The  man  will  not  last  so  long, 
and  will  one    day  break  down  and  be   resolved  into 
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his  original  elements — dust  and  ashes.  But  what 
of  the  residuum  of  soul  ?  One  machine  is  alto- 
gether of  the  earth,  earthy — the  creation  of  man's 
hands,  born  of  fire,  and  consumed  again  in  its  place  of 
birth.  The  other  is  something  more  than  this,  and 
contains  one  element  that  is  indestructible ;  and  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  that  immortal  part  in  the  man 
before  us,  whose  heart  is  overlaid  with  fat,  whose  brain 
is  clouded  all  day  with  forty  pints  of  beer ! 

"  I  believe  you  know  something  of  machinery,"  says 
the  manager ;  "  place  that  rule  of  yours  in  j^our  teeth 
over  this  valve  case,  and  listen  how  beautifully  she  cuts 
her  steam,  and  then  look  at  the  diagram  on  the  indi- 
cator." 

I  obey,  and  recognise  the  perfection  of  mechanism, 
thinking  the  while  that  I  should  like  to  listen  also  at 
the  heart  of  that  other  living  engine,  and  learn  how  the 
inner  mechanism  moves  there. 

The  steam-engine  is  cared  for  and  kept  in  order, 
oiled  and  greased,  and  duly  fed  with  coal  and  water. 
When  its  parts  are  worn  out  with  friction,  it  is  cast  aside 
and  replaced  by  a  new  and  perhaps  improved  article, 
partly  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  man 
receives  the  wages  of  his  toil;  and  such  wages  !  "  Six 
pounds  a  week,"  says  my  informant,  "are  often  drawn 
by  these  shinglers  " — more  than  twice  the  salary  of 
many  an  educated  clerk  who  brings  up  a  family  in 
decency,  and  with  some  considerable  amount  of  educa- 
tion. Three  times  the  stipend  of  the  neighbouring 
curate,    who    can   write    Greek   verses.     Half  of    the 
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sMngler's  weekly  wages,  we  learn,  are  paid  to  tlie  neigh- 
bouring public-house,  and  half  the  balance  is  spent  in 
animal  food  to  maintain  his  huge  frame  at  its  exhausting 
work.  The  remainder  is  eked  out  to  support  his  children 
by  his  wretched  wife,  in  a  home  little  better  than  that 
of  the  collier  already  described.  The  man  machine 
will  not  last  for  ever,  any  more  than  the  engine.  One 
day  he  is  wounded  at  work,  or  in  combat  with  another 
rival  giant,  or  burnt  by  accident  or  design.  His  blood 
is  diseased  and  poisoned,  and  his  wounds  or  burns  will 
not  heal ;  he  rots  and  rots,  and  goes  on  the  doctor's  list 
of  incurables.  ^'As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies."  He  is 
sent  to  the  "  scrap  heap  "  too,  but  they  can  neither  re- 
model nor  reconstruct  him.  ^'  Dust  to  dust ''  is  all 
that  is  left  of  him;  and  then  what  of  the  undying  part 
of  which  no  man  took  much  heed  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  here  that  I  wish  to  paint  the 
Black  Country  any  blacker  than  it  really  is,  or  to  raise 
a  cry  against  the  ironmasters  or  their  managers.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  and  the  getting  of  coal  must  at  all 
times  be  work  involving  the  creation  of  dirt  and  dust 
and  smoke.  A  man  with  a  clean  shirt  and  a  white  face 
would  look  out  of  place  where  such  labour  as  coal 
hewing,  and  shingling,  puddling,  and  rolling  iron 
goes  on.  But  the  darkest  side  of  the  picture  has 
always  been  to  me  the  condition  of  the  workman  and 
his  family  at  home ;  the  absence  of  properly  con- 
structed dwellings ;  the  moral  degradation  which  results 
in  consequence  from  the  want  of  proper  separation  of 
the  sexes ;  the  impossibility  of  cleanliness  indoors,  from 
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the  want  of  the  means  of  being  clean  ;  the  utter  dis- 
regard to  drainage ;  the  defective  and  often  polluted 
water  supply ;  the  miserable  sanitary  arrangements 
generally ;  the  filth  generated  by  the  close  proximity 
of  the  pigsty  and  the  midden  heap ;  in  short,  the 
gross  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect  displayed  by  the 
employers  of  labour  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  with 
some  exceptions,  in  not  providing  fitting  homes  for  the 
workmen  by  whose  toil  they  amass  their  wealth. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  such  wretched 
homes  the  men — ay,  and  the  women  too — fly  to  the 
public -house  as  their  only  refuge  from  misery ;  or  that 
the  children  grow  up,  when  they  grow  up  at  all, 
brutalised  and  immoral,  and  are  as  troublesome  to 
manage  when  they  enter  the  works  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  before  them  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that 
any  feeling  of  respect  for  themselves  or  their  employers 
will  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are  treated  as  mere 
machines,  out  of  whose  bone  and  sinew  fortunes  are 
to  be  made  ?  And  is  it  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  employers  and  employed  are  so  much  at  arm's- 
length  in  England,  or  that,  when  opportunity  offers, 
the  workman  is  always  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  master,  upon  whom  he  looks  solely  as  a  hard-fisted 
taskmaster  ?  Thus  we  hear  of  strikes  and  outrages,  of 
lock-outs,  and  of  furnaces  thrown  out  of  blast,  and 
finally  we  are  told  that  "the  trade  is  leaving  the 
country  because  the  workmen  are  utterly  unmanageable." 
There  is  something  very  rotten  indeed  in  the  state  of 
Denmark  when  this  kind  of  thing  exists — something 
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demanding  a  strong  remedy,  and  it  will  be  wise  if  the 
masters  adopt  tlie  remedy  in  time ;  wise  also  if  the 
statesmen  and  legislators  who  can  sacrifice  so  much  for 
an  idea,  will  turn  immediate  serious  attention  to  this 
great  evil,  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  will  try  to  stimulate  the  consciences  of  iron- 
masters, and  coalowners,  and  employers  of  labour 
generally,  by  practical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  workpeople,  and  the  grave  question 
of  sanitary  reform.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  a  manufacturing  business  of  any  kind,  or  to 
collect  around  his  mills  and  pits  and  forges  an  army  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  without  providing  at  the 
same  time  adequate  dwelling  accommodation  for  them, 
of  a  class  to  be  laid  down  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  complex  creature  called 
man.  The  employer  can  readily  find  capital  to  raise 
lofty  engine-houses  and  mills,  and  to  buy  expensive 
machinery,  and  he  will  ransack  the  world  for  the  staple 
he  operates  on.  Let  him  also  find  capital  to  house  his 
workpeople  as  himian  beings  should  be  housed ;  but  if 
he  will  not  do  so,  let  us  have  a  law  to  compel  him,  as  it 
has  compelled  him  to  fence  in  his  dangerous  machinery 
and  to  ventilate  his  mines. 


CHAPTER   XXYIII. 

ESTHER. 

"  Ah  !  mayst  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Xor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring — 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining !" 

Byron. 

'*T)EEHAPS  you  will  build  the  people  a  churcli  in 
the  Dale,  that  we  may  be  remembered." 

These,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  the  last  words  of 
Rachel,  as  she  lay  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  father-in- 
law — words  seared  into  his  heart  by  death — sacred  to 
him  as  the  utterances  of  a  seraph — sanctified  by  the 
recollection  of  her  gentle  life,  and  sealed  by  his  promise 
pledged  in  a  last  kiss  on  the  lips  which  uttered  them. 
Thenceforth  Joshua  Field  was  a  new  man ;  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  his  life  were  torn  up  and  cast 
behind  him  ;  the  remnant  of  his  pride  fell  ofi'  from  him 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with 
the  desire  to  fulfil  Rachel's  last  wish  within  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Now  at  length  he  began  to  understand  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  his  dead  son,  and  recognised  in  him  the 
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beauty  of  a  life  unselfishly  devoted  to  higher  aims  than 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  He  had  promised  to  build  a 
church,  that  Rachel  and  his  son  and  grandson  might  be 
remembered — remembered  for  all  time  amongst  the 
people,  when  all  others  of  his  race  were  forgotten ;  and 
when  this  task  should  be  completed,  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  called  to  join  his  loved  ones  in  a  land  where 
they  should  part  no  more.  Men  wondered  in  Judea 
when  a  king  arose  from  the  earth  and  ceased  to  mourn 
for  the  child  who  was  dead;  and  men  were  asto- 
nished in  like  manner  at  Lauterdale  to  see  the  old 
ironmaster  return  with  a  firm  step  from  the  grave  of 
his  daughter-in-law — his  tears  dried  up,  his  grey  head 
erect,  his  eye  bright  with  a  new  light,  and  his  noble 
countenance  lit  up  with  the  fervour  of  a  great  purpose. 
It  was  now  the  chief  object  of  his  life  to  erect  a  noble 
church  in  the  Dale  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  dead, 
the  story  of  whose  lives  would  thus  be  preserved  for 
generations  like  household  words  in  the  homes  of  his 
workpeople ;  and  in  Edward  Maltby  he  found  an  able 
and  willing  counsellor  and  assistant  in  carrying  his 
purpose  into  efiect.  Bishops  and  commissioners  and 
high  ecclesiastical  functionaries  were  to  be  consulted 
and  persuaded  to  give  the  light  of  their  countenances 
to  the  work  ;  forms  and  petitions  were  to  be  signed 
and  countersigned ;  abstracts  of  title ;  deeds  of  gift  and 
of  trust ;  plans  of  parishes,  schedules  showing  great 
tithes  and  lesser  tithes  ;  tables  of  population,  valuation, 
and  area,  and  many  other  wearisome  documents,  were 
required  to  be  furnished  on  special  forms,  puzzling  and 
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voluminous,  until  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Field  that  the 
English  Church,  for  whose  worship  he  was  so  anxious 
to  erect  a  fitting  temple,  was  so  hedged  about  with 
forms  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  effecting  his  object 
within  the  few  years  he  could  expect  to  live. 

Edward  Maltby  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work.  He  harassed  the  bishop,  worried  the 
secretary,  made  the  lives  of  the  lawyers  a  burden  to 
them,  compiled  and  furnished  all  the  schedules, 
statistics,  and  maps  which  the  most  rigid  of  the  com- 
missioners' clerks  could  require  to  be  filed,  and  got 
every  one  whose  signature  was  of  any  value  to  sign 
something  or  other,  save  one  person,  and  that  one  was 
Jediah  Field. 

Joshua  Field  had  not  deemed  it  needful  to  consult 
his  brother  in  this  matter;  he  did  not  dream  of  a 
shadow  of  opposition  from  that  quarter.  The  money 
he  intended  to  expend  in  erecting  the  edifice  was  his 
own,  but  the  land  on  which  he  proposed  to  build  was 
as  much  his  brother's  property  as  it  was  his,  and  could 
not  be  alienated  without  Jediah's  consent. 

Hitherto  when  land  had  been  granted  by  the 
brothers  to  the  Dissenters,  there  had  been  no  difiiculty. 
The  promised  word  of  one  partner  was  equivalent  to 
the  bond  of  the  other.  But  now  it  was  reluctantly  told 
Mr.  Field  that  Jediah  had  refused  his  consent  to  this 
grant  on  religious  and  personal  grounds,  and  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  objected  to  the  erection  of  any 
church  in  the  Dale.  Mr.  Field  was  also  informed 
that  all  the  entreaties  of  Josiah  Morris,  backed  by  the 
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eloquence  of  the  young  rector,  liad  failed  to  move 
Jediah  in  the  least. 

There  had  been  some  coldness  between  the  brothers 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  boy,  yet  still  they  met  and 
consulted  together  on  matters  of  business ;  but  Jediah 
knew  that  his  counsel  would  never  more  be  sought  on 
anything  relating  to  the  private  life  and  personal 
relations  of  Joshua,  and  felt  that  his  opinions  on  such 
matters  were  no  longer  of  any  weight  in  his  brother's 
mind.  He  had  unfortunately,  and  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, fomented  the  discord  between  father  and 
son,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  result  of  his 
unlucky  interference  in  the  matter  of  the  Dale  pool 
would  never  be  forgotten.  He  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  it  otherwise,  as  he  really  respected  Joshua,  and 
mourned  over  the  death  of  Rachel  and  her  son  with 
unfeigned  sorrow ;  but  he  had  determined,  in  his  way- 
ward crotchetiness,  that  as  he  had  not  been  consulted 
at  the  outset,  in  this  particular  thing  he  would  thwart 
his  brother's  wishes,  and  render  the  project  abortive  by 
refusing  to  concur  in  granting  the  required  site. 

Mr.  Field  said  nothing  when  this  was  told  him ;  he 
retired  to  his  own  room,  and  remained  there  alone  for 
several  daj^s,  absorbed  in  stern  reflection.  He  recalled 
all  the  incidents  in  connection  with  his  son's  life  in 
which  Jediah' s  hasty  counsel  had  been  tendered.  He 
retraced  step  by  step  the  estrangement  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  brother's  influence,  and  acted  over 
again  in  imagination  the  scene  with  the  Vicar  of  Lawley, 
when  he  had  been  almost  coerced  into  refusing  his 
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sanction  to  his  son's  contemplated  engagement  to 
Rachel.  He  reviewed  the  painful  interview  with  the 
high-spirited  youth  which  ensued  on  the  night  in  which 
he  left  the  Dale  House  for  ever.  He  tried  to  realise 
what  might  have  heen  if  Jediah  had  acted  otherwise, 
as  a  peacemaker,  or  refrained  altogether  from  meddling 
in  his  concerns,  and  then  he  groaned  and  bun'ed  his 
face  in  his  hands  as  the  picture  of  a  cheerful  home, 
with  Rachel's  children  around  his  knees,  rose  like  a 
bright  vision  before  his  mind's  eye — alas !  to  fade 
away  in  darkness  with  the  recollection  of  the  boy's 
death-bed,  so  quickly  followed  by  that  of  his  mother  ; 
and  now,  stung  by  the  memory  of  his  promise,  and  the 
unexpected  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment, 
when  all  other  obstacles  had  been  removed,  he  rose, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  the  dark  room,  almost 
cursed  Jediah  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

From  that  hour  all  personal  intercourse  ceased 
between  the  brothers.  Joshua  Field  entered  the  busi- 
ness offices  of  the  firm  no  more  ;  he  avoided  the  very 
sight  of  his  partner,  and  averted  his  eyes  whenever 
accident  brought  them  into  contact.  His  meals  were 
served  in  his  own  room,  and  there  he  brooded  in 
solitude  on  his  wrongs.  Such  business  communications 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  between  the  heads  of  the 
firm  were  carried  on  ever  after  through  the  medium  of 
Josiah  Morris,  who  was  strictly  enjoined  by  Mr.  Field 
never  to  mention  Jediah' s  name  in  his  presence. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  it  is  no  wonder  the 
business  did  not  prosper,  and  Mr.  Field  did  not  conceal 
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liis  indiflPerence  to  its  decay.  He  still  persisted  in  re- 
taining the  external  management,  whicli  lie  conducted 
in  a  mechanical  fashion,  probably  more  with  the  desire 
to  prevent  Jediah  from  assuming  it  than  from  any 
personal  interest  in  the  concern. 

There  yet  remained  one  frail  link  between  the  two 
estranged  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  little  girl;  it 
was  well  known  in  the  household  that  in  the  flinty 
heart  of  Jediah  Field  there  was  one  soft  spot  at  least 
in  which  an  intense  affection  for  the  orphan  child  had 
taken  root. 

When  the  terrible  calamity  befell  her  mother  and 
brother  on  the  mudding  of  the  pool,  little  Esther  was 
hurried  by  her  frightened  grandfather  to  the  other 
side  of  the  great  house,  inhabited  by  his  brother,  and 
carefully  isolated  for  a  lengthened  period.  Thus  she 
came  to  be  placed  indirectly  in  Jediah's  charge,  and 
soon  won  her  way  to  his  affection  by  her  artless  ways  ; 
indeed,  it  was  strange  to  see  him  exerting  himself  in 
his  quaint  manner  to  teach  and  amuse  his  little  niece 
during  this  period. 

At  first  the  child's  inquiries  for  her  mother  and 
brother  were  very  frequent,  and  her  grief  at  not  seeing 
them  was  often  loud  and  violent — so  much  so,  that  her 
grandfather  could  not  bear  her  anxious  questioning, 
which  was  always  renewed  on  seeing  him ;  and  for  a 
time  he  tacitly  allowed  her  to  remain  under  the  charge 
of  Jediah,  assisted  by  his  sister  Eebecca. 

Edward  Maltby,  who  stayed  some  time  in  the  Dale 
House  after  the  death  of  Eachel,  begged  that  he  might 
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be  allowed  to  remove  the  little  girl  to  his  own  home, 
where  she  would  have  the  advantage  of  associating 
with  children  about  her  own  age, — for  Mrs.  Edward 
Malt  by  had  presented  her  husband  with  many  little 
olive-branches,  which  the  agricultural  parishioners  were 
wont  to  describe  as  "hardy  annuals," — but  this  the  old 
man  would  not  hear  of,  and  gradually,  as  time  wore  on, 
the  child  became  reconciled  to  her  loss,  and  contented 
with  the  presence  of  the  elderly  people  around  her, 
flitting  lightly  about  the  house,  petted  and  idolised  by 
everybody.  Jediah  racked  his  active  brain  in  ex- 
pedients for  her  amusement,  and  soon  the  novel  task 
became  to  him  a  source  of  intense  pleasure. 

He  was  observed  to  watch  eagerly  for  the  hours  set 
apart  for  her  entertainment  in  the  library,  where,  with 
the  little  girl  seated  on  his  knee,  he  would  narrate,  in 
such  language  as  he  deemed  to  be  the  language  of 
children,  quaint  stories  from  old  authors,  or  ancient 
historic  legends,  always  ending  in  an  extemporised 
moral  suited  for  the  occasion. 

By-and-by  he  might  be  seen  in  a  new  character  as 
a  iiery  steed,  driven  by  his  little  playmate  at  speed 
round  the  glass  cases  containing  his  favourite  collection 
of  fossils,  or  bearing  her  aloft  on  his  shoulder,  prancing 
about  as  a  very  excited  war-horse,  with  reins  between 
his  teeth,  until  his  serious-minded  sister  began  to  fear 
he  was  bewitched. 

This  continued  for  some  time  after  Rachel's  death. 
Then  came  the  deadly  feud  about  the  land,  and  orders 
were  given  by  Mr.  Field  that  Esther  should  visit  the 
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left  wing  of  the  house  no  more,  and  perhaps  no  heavier 
punishment  could  have  been  inflicted  on  Jediah  than 
the  loss  of  her  society.  As  for  poor  little  Esther,  her 
griefs  were  renewed  afresh  at  this  interdict,  so  that  for 
a  while  she  was  consigned  to  the  sole  guardianship  of 
Rebecca  Field,  who  looked  on  her  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  she  did  on  her  favourite  cat's  kitten — as  a 
thing  very  puzzling  in  its  nature  and  difficult  to 
manage.  "  Thee  must  not  run  about  the  house  so 
much,  little  one,"  she  said ;  "it  is  a  house  of  mourning 
and  of  heaviness,  the  abode  of  strife  and  bitterness  of 
heart.'*  And  indeed  this  was  an  accurate  description  of 
the  gloomy  old  place  in  those  days. 

Although  Esther  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  left 
wing  inhabited  by  her  uncle,  the  great  stairs  was  a 
neutral  ground,  where  she  could  occasionally  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  former  playmate  as  he  ascended  to  the 
library  each  evening  when  his  day's  business  was  done. 
Soon  she  came  to  know  the  precise  moment,  and  to 
listen  to  the  clang  of  the  iron  doors  in  the  office  corridor 
which  heralded  his  approach. 

The  child  would  peer  out  between  the  marble 
balusters  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
spring  into  his  arms  from  her  hiding-place  when  he 
reached  the  landing.  That  moment  was  very  precious 
to  Jediah ;  it  was  the  salt  which  seasoned  the  dull 
monotony  of  his  life,  and  to  him  the  only  happy  hour 
in  the  twenty-four.  He  lingered  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could  outside  the  door  of  his  apartments,  fondling  and 
caressing  her,    but   never  ventured   on   the   slightest 
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temptation  to  induce  Esther  to  transgress  tlie  stern 
edict  of  her  grandfather,  forbidding  her  to  cross  the 
threshold. 

For  a  time  Mr,  Field  was  unaware  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  secretly  connived  at  by  the  servants,  who 
saw  how  much  they  were  prized  by  both;  but  one 
evening  he  went  in  search  of  Esther,  and  found  her 
watching  at  the  old  trysting-place ;  then  he  learned 
her  little  secret,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this 
intercourse.  To  do  this  effectually  he  endeavoured 
himself  to  supply  Jediah's  place,  but  sorrow  had  so 
chilled  his  great  heart  that  his  assumed  merriment 
sounded  hollow  to  the  acute  ears  of  the  little  girl. 
Soon  she  ceased  to  exact  any  amusement  from  him,  and 
endeavoured  in  her  childish  way  to  distract  his  mind 
from  grief. 

Children  who  are  intelligent  and  isolated  at  an  early 
age,  as  Esther  was,  quickly  learn  to  discover  the  secret 
griefs  of  those  around  them,  and  to  S3^mpathise  with 
mental  suffering.  Little  Esther  was  but  seven  years 
old  at  this  time,  yet  ere  long  she  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  some  sad  mystery  in  the  house, 
and  pondered  much  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Then 
she  set  herself  the  task  of  comforting  her  grandfather, 
and  tried  to  do  such  small  services  as  a  child  could  to 
lighten  the  dreariness  of  his  existence,  fetching  his 
slippers  in  the  evening,  standing  close  to  him  at  his 
solitary  meals  and  handing  him  little  things,  caressing 
his  great  hands  when  he  dropped  them  listlessly  by  his 
side  in  some  sad  reverie,  and  looking  into  his  eyes  with 
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deep  love  until  lie  roused  himself  to  recognise  her  in- 
nocent devotedness. 

Love  such  as  this,  unselfish,  pure,  and  patient,  is  as 
the  quality  of  mercy  :  ''It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  and  is  twice  blessed ;  "  and  to  the  seared 
heart  of  Joshua  Field  it  was  healing  indeed.  Day  by 
day  the  cloud  of  grief  which  weighed  him  down  was 
pierced  by  the  kindly  light  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter's affection,  and  at  length  it  lifted  altogether 
from  his  soul,  leaving  his  vexed  spirit  calm  and  serene 
beneath. 

To  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  them, 
children  exhibit  at  a  very  early  age  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  their  after-lives,  and  they  are  wise  who 
read  the  page  aright,  and  deal  carefully  and  tenderly 
with  the  white  blossom  unfolding  to  view. 

The  marked  features  of  Esther's  character,  thus  early 
developed,  were  deep  affection  and  thoughtfulness,  com- 
bined with  exquisite  sweetness  of  temper.  To  her,  love 
was  a  necessity  of  existence  ;  she  must  cling  to  some- 
thing with  intensity,  or  perish  from  inanition.  Thus 
she  had  at  first  attempted  to  twine  her  heart- tendrils 
around  Rebecca  Field,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
religious  dreaminess,  alternating  with  petty  household 
duties,  to  recognise  the  winning  graces  of  the  gentle 
child. 

Repelled  in  this  quarter,  she  attached  herself  for  a 
time  to  Jediah,  and  utterly  penetrated  his  indurated 
heart  with  her  sweetness.  Torn  suddenly  from  thence, 
she  now  clung  around  her  grandfather  as  a  last  hope, 
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and  so  won  liim  back  to  humanity  from  the  depths  of 
despair. 

In  that  gloomy  house  during  this  period  she  was  the 
one  ray  of  light,  the  solitary  resting-place  for  the 
sundered  hearts  of  the  two  brothers  brooding  over  their 
mutual  wrongs.  Young  as  she  was,  she  knew  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  involved  in  any  way  in  the 
strange  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  restraint  laid  upon  her  was 
unnatural  and  wrong ;  but  still  she  strictly  obeyed  her 
grandfather's  command  to  hold  no  sort  of  communication 
with  her  uncle,  although  she  longed  with  a  child's 
longing  to  climb  his  shoulders  once  more  as  in  the  days 
of  their  high  jinks  in  the  library,  or  to  coil  herself  at 
his  feet  on  the  rug  by  a  bright  fire  at  eventime,  listen- 
ino:  with  eao^er  interest  to  his  marvellous  stories. 

As  for  Jediah  himself,  the  light  pf  his  solitary  life 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  with  her  absence  ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  servants  said,  he  pined  and  fretted  himself  to 
a  shadow.  Still  he  would  not  yield  an  inch  as  to  the 
land,  although  in  his  heart  he  wished  it  might  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

About  this  time  the  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Lawson, 
was  summoned  from  London,  and  remained  closeted 
for  a  long  time  during  several  days  with  Mr.  Joshua 
Field.  He  also  had  many  conferences  with  Josiah 
Morris,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perty held  by  the  brothers ;  and  then  it  was  known  in 
the  house  that  the  old  ironmaster  was  making  his  will. 

"This  is  a  ridiculous  quarrel,  Mr.  Morris,"  said  the 
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lawyer  one  night  in  Josiali's  private  room  ;  "■  can 
nothing  be  done  to  reconcile  our  friends  ?" 

''  Jediah  will  not  yield  in  the  matter  of  the  land," 
replied  the  cashier  ;  "and  Joshua  has  set  his  heart  on 
building  this  church.  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
both." 

"  I  wish  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  money  with  both, 
then  we  could  manage  them,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  pen- 
sively stroking  the  calf  of  his  leg  as  he  sipped  his  port. 

"  Does  Jediah  care  for  money  ? "  he  at  length 
inquired. 

"  I  think  not  in  his  heart,"  replied  the  cashier, 
"  although  he  likes  to  have  it  thought  he  does.  The 
only  thing  he  really  cares  about  is  that  little  girl,  and 
Joshua  has  much  widened  the  breach  by  refusing  to 
allow  her  to  see  him.  I  had  hoped  at  one  time  that 
she  would  have  been  a  link  between  them  both,  and 
truly  I  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  she  loves  best. 
Jediah  was  never  so  happy  as  when  Esther  was  with 
him." 

"She  is  a  sweet  child,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  had 
children  of  his  own  up  in  London ;  "  but  she  will  soon 
grow  into  an  old  woman  between  these  men.  I  must 
speak  to  Mr.  Field  about  sending  her  to  a  boarding- 
school  with  my  little  girls,  where  my  wife  could  look 
after  her." 

"  He  will  sooner  part  with  his  right  hand,"  answered 
the  cashier  hastily  ;  "  do  not  mention  it  to  him,  or  thou 
wilt  distress  him.  Jediah  and  Rebecca  have  taught 
her  hitherto,  and  she  reads  a  great  deal  for  a  child." 
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"  Old  maids  and  old  bachelors  can't  veiy  well  under- 
stand children/'  replied  Mr.  Lawson;  "  and  at  all  events 
I  hope  I  can  persuade  Mr.  Field  to  have  a  governess. 
Mr.  Morris,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  ''this  little 
girl  is  a  very  important  person,  and  her  education  must 
not  be  neglected ;  one  day,  if  she  lives,  she  will  be  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England." 

Then  he  observed  that  Josiah  Morris  was  lost  in 
thought,  and  assuming  that  he  had  startled  him  with 
the  announcement,  he  rose  and  bade  him  good  night. 

Xext  day  Mr.  Lawson  dropped  in  on  Jediah  Field  in 
his  office. 

"  I  want  to  buy  something  from  thee,  my  friend,  at 
thy  own  price,"  he  began  pleasantly,  using  the  form 
of  speech  of  the  Friends,  which  he  fell  into  quite 
naturally  from  long  practice  in  conversing  with  his 
Quaker  clients. 

"  And  suppose  I  am  not  incKned  to  deal  with  thee 
at  any  price  ?  "  said  Jediah. 

''I  will  not  suppose  anything  so  fooKsh,  and  I  think 
I  can  give  thee  something  more  than  the  value  in 
money,  and  something  better  than  money  also  into  the 
bargain." 

Jediah  looked  hard  at  him  over  his  spectacles, 
"  There  are  few  things  which  men  love  better  than 
money,  as  a  rule,  at  my  time  of  life,"  he  said  cynically. 

"  Thou  art  not  one  of  that  sort,  my  friend,"  replied 
the  lawyer.  "  I  have  heard  thou  lovest  that  little  niece 
of  thine  more  than  all  the  money  in  thy  bank  at  Lauter- 
dale." 
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Jediab.  flushed  up  to  tlie  eyes ;  then  he  took  his 
spectacles  ofi"  and  rubbed  the  glasses  so  vigorously  that 
the  lawyer  began  to  fear  an  outburst  of  anger  from  the 
irascible  little  man,  whose  moods  were  often  said  to  be 
like  those  of  the  fretful  porcupine.  To  his  surprise, 
Jediah  slowly  put  the  glasses  on  again,  and  answered 
with  unusual  emotion,  "  Thou  art  right,  friend  Lawson. 
I  love  her  more  than  I  can  tell — ay,  more  than  all  the 
wealth  in  England ;  but  because  I  do  so,  she  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  me,  or  see  me.'' 

Mr.  Lawson  was  startled  at  this  unusual  burst  of 
emotion.  *'She  shall  do  both,'*  he  said  kindly,  "as 
often  as  thou  pleasest,  but  first  thou  must  sell  me 
this  piece  of  land."  So  saying,  he  drew  a  map  from  his 
coat-pocket  which  he  had  kept  studiously  concealed 
therein  until  now,  and  spread  it  on  the  desk.  Then 
Jediah  knew  that  he  was  caught  in  a  cunning  trap, 
baited  with  his  love  for  little  Esther. 

"  I  have  said  I  cannot  conscientiously  join  in  this 
gift,"  he  said  after  a  pause ;  ''  but  if  thou  art  desirous 
to  purchase  my  moiety  of  the  land  at  the  fair  value,  I 
see  no  reason  to  object.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
sold  any  of  our  inheritance  to  strangers,  but  there  will 
be  none  now  to  inherit  it,  save  the  child  of  whom  thou 
speakest." 

"  Joshua  has  left  her  everything  he  possesses,"  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  "  except  his  interest  in  this  house." 

"  And  to  whom  has  he  left  that  ?  "  asked  Jediah,  who 
loved  every  nail  in  the  old  place. 

"He  has  left  it  to  thee,"  answered  the  lawyer. 
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"  Then  I  will  sell  thee  the  land/'  said  Jediah  briskly; 
**  thou  wilt  see  that  some  proper  man  fixes  the  value 
between  me  and  thee.'' 

"  Or  between  thee  and  those  whom  I  may  appoint," 
added  Mr.  Lawson. 

"  Save  Joshua  only,"  said  Jediah  ;  "  there  can  be  no 
mone}^  trafl&c  between  us.  He  wrongs  me  much  in  his 
mind,  but  no  doubt  he  is  sorely  wounded  in  spirit." 

"  This  little  girl  will  probably  clear  all  that  up  in 
time ;  she  is  apparently  a  strong  tie  between  you," 
said  Mr.  Lawson,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Remember  she  is  in  the  contract." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  laughing,  "I  undertake  that 
the  prohibition  of  her  visits  shall  be  withdrawn." 

Then  he  left  the  office  to  inform  Mr.  Joshua  Field 
of  the  success  of  his  negotiation  and  of  the  condition 
attached  to  it,  which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  old 
man,  who  knew  that  it  would  give  Esther  joy  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  her  uncle  again. 

Mr.  Lawson  returned  to  inform  Jediah  that  his  terms 
were  agreed  to,  and  that  Esther  was  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  him. 

Mr.  Field  merely  nodded  his  head  in  reply,  and 
resumed  his  correspondence ;  but  when  the  friendly 
solicitor  had  withdrawn,  he  laid  down  his  pen  and 
vaulted  nimbly  to  and  fro  several  times  over  the  wooden 
railing  crossing  his  private  office,  which  was  a  per- 
formance he  indulged  in  when  his  heart  was  glad. 

It  was  known  very  soon  in  the  Dale  that  the  difficulty 
regarding  the  land  had  been  got  over  by  the  astute 
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lawyer  from  London.  Surveyors  were  observed  mea- 
suring and  valuing  the  site ;  and  by- and -by  it  was  said 
that  Jediab  was  to  be  paid  two  thousand  pounds  for  bis 
moiety,  which  appeared  to  the  people  to  be  an  extor- 
tionate price. 

Jediah  did  not  interfere  as  to  the  amount  in  any  way. 
A  respectable  surveyor  had  been  appointed  to  estimate 
the  proper  value,  and  he  tacitly  accepted  the  award. 
He  merely  stipulated  that  the  amount  should  be  paid 
in  gold  when  he  signed  the  deed  conveying  the  land  to 
certain  persons  who  were  to  act  as  trustees.  This 
strange  stipulation  of  his  was  looked  on  by  the  people 
as  fresh  evidence  of  his  hard-fistedness,  especially  as 
every  one  knew  that  the  sovereigns  came  out  of  his 
brother's  pocket ;  although  it  was  so  managed  by  Josiah 
Morris  that  this  did  not  appear  openly  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.  The  money  was  paid  over  in  the 
library  in  hard  cash ;  Jediah  carefully  counted  it,  and 
deposited  the  whole  in  a  strong  tin  box,  placing  a  sealed 
letter  on  the  top;  then  he  locked  the  box  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  trustees,  and  threw  the  key  into  the  fire. 

''  He  thinks  he  will  not  want  a  key  for  the  lock  in 
the  other  world,  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  this  strange  proceeding  as  they  walked  down-stairs. 

'^  I  dare  say  he  intends  to  take  it  unopened  into  his 
grave  with  him,"  said  another. 

They  could  not  be  more  indignant  if  the  gold  had  all 
come  out  of  their  own  pockets.  As  for  Jediah,  he 
smiled  a  grim  little  smile  and  took  snuff — a  habit  he  only 
indulged  in  when  completing  important  transactions. 
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Josiah  Morris  was  puzzled,  and  looked  on  thoughtfully 
at  the  proceeding ;  so  also  did  little  Esther,  who  was 
now  allowed  to  revisit  the  left  wing,  and  resume  her 
old  pastimes  in  the  library. 

''  Why  didst  thou  throw  the  key  of  thy  money-box 
in  the  fire.  Uncle  Jediah?"  she  said  when  the  strangers 
had  departed. 

"  Perhaps  thou  wilt  live  to  know  some  day,  my  pet," 
he  answered,  kissing  her.     Then  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  told  her  a  story  of  a  wonderful  box  owned  by 
a  young  lady  named  Pandora,  altered  in  certain  details 
to  suit  his  strict  Quaker  ideas  on  the  subject  of  stories 
fit   for  children.     Late  at  night  Jediah  was  seen  to 
leave  the  Dale  House,  and  wend  his  way,  in  the  dark- 
ness,  up  the  old   tramway  to   the   Forge  Pool.     He 
looked  across  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  gipsy's 
forge,  and  shouted  for  the  boat.     After  a  long  interval 
he  heard  the  door  open,  then  light  shone  out   from 
within  the  forge,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  as 
the  fire  was  blown  up  into  a  blaze  and  reflected  across 
the  water.    Soon  he  heard  the  rubbing  of  the  rollers  on 
the  wire,  and  saw  the  boat  emerge  into  the  field  of  light, 
with  the  gipsy  girl  standing  up  in  the  stern,  pole  in  hand. 
"  I  want  to  see  thy  father,  lass,"  he  said,  and  stepped 
into  the  boat.     Bessy  E-ofiey  knew  him,  and  proceeded 
to   ferry  him   over,  driving   the   craft   slowly  to  the 
landing-place,  where  she  sprang  out  and  disappeared 
into  the  forge,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  leaving 
Jediah  outside  in  the  darkness.     After  a  considerable 
delay  the  door  was  reopened,  and  the  crippled  gipsy 
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appeared.  He  begged  Jediah.  to  forgive  tlie  delay, 
pleading  that  lie  had  retired  to  rest  for  the  night ;  but 
Jediah  knew  better,  as  he  had  recognised  him  busily- 
engaged  about  the  fire  before  the  door  was  closed. 

"  Eoffey,"  he  said,  "  I  want  some  of  thy  handicraft  ; 
no  doubt  thou  canst  solder  up  the  cover  of  this  tin  box  ?  ** 

The  gipsy  looked  hard  at  the  ironmaster,  and  nodded 
assent ;  then  he  called  his  daughter  to  attend  to  the 
fire,  whilst  he  routed  out  some  tools  and  solder  from  an 
old  leathern  wallet,  such  as  is  used  by  itinerant  tinkers. 

Jediah  sat  down  on  the  anvil  and  watched  him 
curiously.  The  man  was  disturbed  and  flurried  in 
manner,  and  glanced  uneasily  towards  the  back  of  his 
hut.  As  the  light  of  the  fire  increased,  Jediah  recog- 
nised the  seams  of  coal  into  which  the  gipsy  had 
worked  ;  he  also  observed  the  mats  hung  upon  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  and  suspected  they  concealed  some  secret 
behind  them.  He  would  have  liked  to  examine  more 
closely  into  these  ''  workings,"  but  he  feared  to  leave 
the  box  behind  him  during  the  inspection.  The  gipsy 
swung  himself  on  to  the  hearth,  and  put  his  soldering 
irons  in  the  fire,  which  the  girl  had  blown  into  a  white 
heat ;  then  he  took  the  heavy  box  on  his  lap  and 
examined  it  carefully,  turning  it  over,  so  that  the  gold 
rattled  within. 

"  Make  it  perfectly  water-tight,"  said  Jediah. 

The  man  nodded,  and  commenced  to  solder  the  joint 

between  the  cover  and  the  rim,  which  he  did  with  ease 

and   skill.      As   he   worked,   the   girl    blew   the   fire 

strongly,  so  as  to  give  him  light  and  heat  at  the  same 
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time  ;  she  was  evidently  well  accustomed  to  tHs  labour 
from  tlie  manner  in  which,  she  swayed  the  wooden  lever 
of  the  huge  bellows  with  one  hand,  and  managed  the 
fire  with  the  other.  Jediah  looked  at  her  with  interest 
as  the  fire-light  illumined  her  face ;  he  knew  the 
history  of  the  gipsy,  and  had  heard  the  rumours  afloat 
when  the  girl  was  first  brought  to  the  Dale  as  an 
infant  by  the  gipsy's  wife ;  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  now  in  bold  relief  against  the 
flame,  struck  him  as  like  a  face  he  knew.  At  the 
moment  he  could  not  remember  to  whom  the  face 
belonged  or  where  he  had  last  seen  it,  but  of  the  strong 
likeness  he  had  no  doubt. 

When  the  gipsy's  task  was  ended  Jediah  took  up  the 
box  and  handed  him  a  sovereign. 

"  Take  this  for  thy  trouble,  friend,"  he  said,  "  and 
do  not  mention  this  visit  of  mine  to  any  one." 

"  I  shanna  say  nothin'  to  nobody,"  said  Tammy,  as 
he  pocketed  the  coin. 

*'  Now,  good  girl,"  said  Jediah,  as  he  turned  to  the 
door,  "  please  to  take  me  back  again  in  thy  boat."  He 
passed  out  quickly  to  the  landing-place,  and  as  the 
girl  was  about  to  follow  him.  Tammy  made  a  sign  to 
her  from  his  perch  on  the  hearth,  and  she  bent  down 
her  ear  to  his  mouth. 

"  Hist,  Bess,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  whisper ;  "  follow 
t'owd  chap  and  see  wot  'e  does  wi't.'' 

When  the  boat  was  half-way  across  the  pool,  Jediah 
addressed  the  girl  abruptly — 

'^  What  is  thy  name,  lass  ?  "  he  said. 
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"  Betsy  Eoffey,  please,  Muster  Jediali." 

"  Is  tliy  mother  alive  ?  "  lie  asked. 

"  I  doant  know,  sir,''  slie  said  sadly ;  "  I  scarcely 
remembers  ker,  if  so  be  as  ske  was  my  motker  at  all." 

Tke  boat  now  toncked  tke  landing-place,  and  Jediak 
stepped  on  skore ;  kanding  ker  a  skilling,  ke  said — 

"If  ever  tkou  requirest  anytking,  come  up  to  tke 
Dale  House,  and  inquire  for  me  or  for  Josiak  Morris. 
Do  not  say  tkou  kast  seen  me  kere. — Good  nigkt  to 
tkee,  lass,"  ke  said  kindly,  and  strode  away  rapidly, 
witk  tke  tin  box  concealed  beneatk  kis  cloak.  Wken 
ke  was  out  of  kearing,  but  yet  in  sigkt,  Bessie  stepped 
cautiously  out  of  tke  boat  and  crept  after  kim  down 
tke  tram-road,  witk  a  cat-like  tread.  He  soon  reacked 
tke  kigkway,  and  walked  rapidly  by  tke  margin  of  tke 
Dale  Pool,  until  ke  came  to  tke  bridge  crossing  tke 
mill-race,  wkere  tke  little  boy  kad  caugkt  tke  dreadful 
illness  wkick  cost  kim  kis  life. 

Here  ke  stopped,  and  looked  cautiously  up  and  down 
tke  road  on  eitker  kand,  and  tken  over  tke  parapet 
into  tke  water,  wkick  was  rusking  rapidly  under  tke 
bridge,  as  tke  mill  was  at  work.  Near  tkis  spot  tkere  was 
a  small  outlying  building  connected  witk  tke  mill,  and 
used  as  a  weigking  office ;  bekind  tkis  tke  girl  secreted 
kerself,  witkin  a  few  yards  of  Jediak,  and  carefully 
watcked  kis  furtker  movements.  Just  tken  tke  moon 
broke  tkrougk  a  rift  in  tke  clouds  and  skone  full  on 
tke  bridge.  Ske  bekeld  kim  remove  tke  tin  box  from 
beneatk  kis  cloak,  and  witk  botk  kands  ke  flung  it 
far  out  into  tke  pool. 
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Tlie  girl  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  saw  the  circling 
ripples  in  the  moonKght  over  the  place  where  the  box 
sank,  but  when  she  turned  to  look  for  Mr.  Field  he  was 
gone. 

When  the  girl  returned  home  she  found  the  gipsy 
impatiently  awaiting  her  at  the  forge  door. 

"  Didst  see  him  hide  it,  Bess  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she 
approached. 

'^He  flung  it  into  Dale  Pool,  feyther,  near  the 
bridge ;  I  see'd  him  mysen." 

The  gipsy  uttered  a  strange  oath  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, which  he  now  seldom  or  never  used  unless  when 
excited. 

"  'Twas  goold,  Bess,"  he  said,  "  goold  !  Muster 
Jediah  mun  be  soft."  Then  he  turned  back  into  his 
den  and  lit  a  candle.  "  Couldst  tell  the  spot  again, 
Bess?"  he  inquired. — "Dost  think  thee  could  draw 
t'  place  where  thee  see'd  it  sink,  lass  ?  "  he  added,  as  he 
handed  the  girl  a  piece  of  chalk  and  produced  a  sheet 
of  iron.  Bessie  attempted  a  rude  sketch  of  the  pool 
and  the  bridge,  and  marked  the  spot  where  she  had 
seen  the  ripples  on  the  water  with  a  cross. 

"  The  deepest  hole  in  t'  pool,"  said  the  gipsy,  who 
had  carefully  followed  her  diagram.  '^  It's  a  rum  start 
o'  Muster  Jediah,"  he  continued;  '^  as  rum  a  start  as 
ever  I  see.  Get  to  bed,  lass ;  thee  mun  be  tired." 
When  Bessy  had  retired  he  still  remained  gazing  at 
the  rough  chalk  drawing  until  his  candle  burnt  low  in 
the  socket,  his  chin  propped  on  his  hands,  and  his 
heavy  brows  knit  in  cogitation.     At   length   he   too 
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went  to  his  resting-place,  muttering,  as  he  disengaged 
himself  from  the  leather  contrivance  in  which  he  sat, 
"  A  rum  start ; — as  rum  a  start  as  ever  I  heerd  on  ; 
Muster  Jediah  mun  be  soft." 

When  Jediah  returned  to  the  Dale  House  there  was 
little  appearance  of  being  "  soft  '*  about  him.  He 
carefully  hung  up  his  cloak  and  hat  in  the  usual  place, 
and  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  easy-chair  by  the 
library  fire,  absorbed  in  deep  thought,  wondering 
where  he  had  seen  the  face  of  which  the  gipsy  girl 
reminded  him.  This  train  of  thought  led  his  mind 
back  to  the  forge,  and  recalled  the  appearance  of  the 
bands  of  coal  in  the  outcrop  cliff  at  the  back.  At  this 
spot  the  coal  measures  broke  off  abruptly  in  what  is 
termed  a  "  fault,''  and  totally  disappeared.  Jediah  had 
never  seen  the  seams  so  clearly  defined  at  the  surface 
before,  as  in  other  places  they  were  obscured  by  vege- 
tation, or  by  clay  washings  from  exposure  to  rain.  It 
now  occurred  to  him  that  these  seams  might  be  dis- 
covered again  at  a  greater  depth,  beyond  the  line  of 
the  "  great  Brightmoor  fault,"  and  if  so  he  knew  that 
a  mine  of  wealth  would  be  opened  up  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  and  he  sighed  to  think  the  mine  would  then  be 
on  the  property  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the  miller's 
landlord.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  it 
could  be  purchased,  and  he  arose  and  hastily  procured 
a  large  geological  map  of  the  district,  in  investigating 
which  he  soon  became  intently  occupied.  By-and-by 
he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  room, 
and  looking  up  he  beheld  the  face  of  which  he  had 
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been  in  mental  search  since  lie  liad  seen  tlie  gipsy  girl, 
now  reflected  again  in  the  pale  countenance  of  Josiah 
Morris,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  his  lonely- 
tower,  this  being  one  of  his  observing  nights. 

"  Josiah,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  late,  and  I  have  made 
a  discovery  in  thy  absence.  I  believe  the  coal  extends 
beyond  the  '  fault.' "  Then  he  explained  his  new 
theory  on  the  map  to  the  cashier,  closely  studying  his 
friend's  face  the  while.  "  I  would  much  like  thee  to 
look  at  the  outcrop  behind  the  gipsy's  forge,  Josiah," 
he  said ;  "  and,  by  the  way,  hast  thou  ever  observed  the 
young  person  whom  the  gipsy  calls  his  daughter  ?  " 

"Xo,"  said  Josiah,  with  some  surprise  at  this  abrupt 
question. 

"  I  have  recently  seen  her,"  continued  Jediah,  "  and 
it  strikes  me  she  is  not  one  of  the  strange  people." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  not ;  but  I  believe  the  gipsy  is  as 
fond  of  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter,"  said  the 
cashier,  yawning  a  little,  as  it  was  late,  and  he  was 
weary  ;  thinking,  also,  that  Jediah's  strange  conduct 
that  morning,  with  regard  to  the  key  of  the  box,  was 
on  a  par  with  his  present  eccentric  conversation. 
Jediah  Field  had  made  two  important  discoveries  that 
night  during  his  visit  to  the  old  forge,  although 
nothing  came  of  them  until  some  time  after.  He  was 
somewhat  vexed  that  Josiah  Morris  did  not  exhibit 
much  interest  in  either  of  them,  but  then  Josiah  had 
been  star-gazing,  and  had  been  vexed  with  the  clouds, 
and  could  not  readily  bring  his  thoughts  down  to 
things  in  this  lower  world. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE    DALE    CHTJECH. 

** '  "What  is  a  Clmrcli  ? '  Let  Truth  and  Reason  speak, 
They  would  reply,  '  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek  ; ' 

*  What  is  a  Church  ? '     *  A  flock,'  our  vicar  cries, 

'  Whom  bishops  govern  and  whom  priests  advise ; ' 

*  What  is  a  Church  ? '  our  honest  sexton  tells, 

*  'Tis  a  tall  building  with  a  tower  and  bells.'  " 

Crabee. 

"THDWAED  MALTBY  was  summoned  to  Lauterdale 
again  wlien  the  conveyance  of  the  land  was  settled, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  returned  with  his  wife.  His 
object  in  bringing  her  with  him  had  reference  chiefly 
to  Kttle  Esther,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Field  would  per- 
mit the  child  to  return  with  her  aunt  to  the  rectory 
for  a  while,  in  order  that  she  might  associate  with  her 
cousins. 

"She  will  be  moped  to  death,  Martha,  in  that 
dismal  house,''  he  said,  "and  will  grow  into  an  old 
woman.  You  must  come  with  me  and  persuade  them 
to  lend  her  to  us." 

The  rector's  wife  packed  up  her  trunk  and  kissed 
her  children,  and  set  out  for  the  Dale  with  her  hus- 
band, having  many  misgivings  as  to  the  well-being  of 
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her  deserted  young  ones  during  her  absence,  but  mind- 
ful also  of  her  duty  to  her  niece  and  Kachel.  She  bad 
made  arrangements  to  stay  witb  ber  brother  Geoffrey, 
up  at  Lawley,  but  Mr.  Field  would  not  hear  of  this, 
and  received  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  daughter. 

Edward  Maltby  saw  a  great  change  in  him  since  his 
last  visit.  He  had  aged  very  much,  and  his  form  was 
bent — 

"  Wearier  with  sorrow  than  the  weight  of  years." 

His  hair  was  now  perfectly  white,  but  his  eye  was  still 
bright  and  his  voice  full  and  clear.  His  manner  had 
also  become  very  gentle  and  patient,  and  to  Martha 
especially  it  was  full  of  tenderness.  He  recognised  at 
once  her  strong  family  likeness  to  Rachel,  and  kissed 
her  affectionately  on  the  forehead,  as  she  entered  the 
great  hall  on  her  husband's  arm,  calling  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  and  thanking  her  warmly  for  her  visit. 

As  he  spoke,  a  door  was  suddenly  opened  in  the 
gallery  overhead,  and  a  child  with  long  flowing  curls 
came  bounding  down  the  great  staircase,  and  sprang 
into  Mrs.  Maltby' s  arms. 

Mr.  Field  and  the  rector  looked  on  in  silence  until 
the  emotion  of  the  child  was  subdued.  Esther  had 
grown  so  much  since  her  aunt  had  last  seen  her,  that 
the  latter  was  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

"She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  the  old  man,  smoothing 
down  the  child's  curls,  "  very  good — and  so  like  her 
mother." 

Mrs.  Maltby  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  present  mis- 
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sion  would  be  in  vain.  To  think  of  separating  this 
gentle  old  man  from  his  grand -daughter,  who  appeared 
so  well  and  happy,  seemed  to  her,  now,  to  be  almost 
criminal.  Esther  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be 
"  moped,"  and  it  would  be  a  dreary  place  indeed  into 
which  she  could  not  infuse  some  light  of  her  own. 
In  that  gloomy  house  she  shone  like  a  sunbeam. 
Her  ringing  laugh  was  heard  all  day  in  its  long  cor- 
ridors, and  the  severest  and  stiffest  of  the  old  Quaker 
servants  smiled  cheerfully  whenever  her  light  step  was 
heard. 

Mr.  Field  conducted  the  rector  and  his  wife  to  their 
apartments  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the  pleasure- 
grounds  at  the  back.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
side  of  the  house,  which  looked  south,  and  on  which  the 
sun  shone  all  day,  there  ran  a  wide  iron  verandah,  on  to 
which  the  upper  floor  chambers  opened  by  casements, 
which  were  festooned  in  the  summer-time  with  vines 
and  flowering  creepers.  When  Mr.  Field  had  seen  his 
guests  comfortably  settled  in  the  suite  of  rooms  set 
apart  for  their  use,  he  took  Esther  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  reluctantly  away. 

By-and-by  she  appeared  again  on  the  verandah, 
outside  the  sitting-room  window. 

"  I  live  next  door  to  thee,  aunty,"  she  said,  speaking 
eagerly,  in  Quaker  fashion,  "  and  I  can  always  come  in 
by  this  way  if  thou  wilt  permit  me.  Uncle  Jediah  has 
given  me  such  a  beautiful  pet ;  shall  I  bring  him  to 
see  thee  ?  " 

"  She  will  not  grow  into  an  old  woman  yet  awhile, 
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Edward,"  said  his  wife,  opening  the  casement.  *'  Yes, 
dear,  let  me  see  it." 

Esther  danced  away,  and  soon  returned  bearing  in 
her  arms  a  great  white  Persian  cat,  with  fur  like  eider 
down,  and  eyes  as  blue  and  clear  as  sapphires,  which 
Jediah  had  recently  purchased  from  the  owners  of  a 
travelling  menagerie  which  had  visited  the  Dale. 
"  See,"  she  said,  "  what  lovely  eyes  he  has." 

"  Like  yours,  darling,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  Oh  no,  aunty,  but  Kke  mamma's  in  the  picture 
down-stairs."  Then  the  beautiful  animal,  which  had 
been  well  trained,  was  put  through  his  performance  by 
his  young  mistress — jumping  cleverly  through  her 
arms,  held  hoopwise,  mounting  on  her  shoulder,  lifting 
his  soft,  velvet-like  paws  to  "shake  hands"  with  the 
visitors,  and  finally  seating  himself  gravely  on  a  chair, 
as  one  of  the  company,  with  his  large  feathery  tail 
coiled  gracefully  round  his  feet,  whilst  he  purred  like 
a  spinning-wheel. 

"  He  is  very  nice,"  said  the  rector. 

"Yes,  uncle,  and  much  too  gentle  to  catch  mice" — 
at  which  negative  virtue,  so  gravely  announced,  the 
rector  and  his  wife  laughed  heartily. 

Next  day  Mr.  Field  entered  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart — the  erection  of  the  memorial  church,  so 
long  hindered  by  the  difficulty  about  the  land.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the  delay,  or  how  the 
arrangement  with  Jediah  had  been  efiected,  but 
stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  employ  an  architect  at 
once,  and  had  already  given  orders  as  to  felling  timber 
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to  clear  tlie  site,  and  obtaining  materials  and  skilled 
workmen. 

Edward  Maltby  ventured  to  inquire  if  lie  had 
formed  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  expenditure,  and 
named  an  eminent  architect  then  in  high  repute  at 
Oxford  amongst  the  Gothic  revivalists. 

"Write  to  him  to-day,  to  come  at  once  and  make 
his  plans,"  said  the  energetic  old  man,  "  and  as  to  the 
expense,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  wish  to  erect  a 
large  handsome  building,  worthy  of  those  whose 
memories  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate,  and  to  whom  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  in  the  midst  of  our 
people." 

In  a  few  days  the  great  architect  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  a  number  of  magnificent  designs,  ready 
drawn,  which  had  lain  a  long  time  in  his  portfolio,  as  he 
had  not  yet  found  any  community  rich  enough  or  rash 
enough  to  venture  on  their  adoption.  Mr.  Field  looked 
them  over  carefully  with  the  rector,  whilst  the  great 
man  named  the  period  and  style  of  which  each  one  was 
supposed  to  be  an  example,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  meet  approval.  ''  They  are  too  much  laden  with  ex- 
ternal ornament,"  said  Mr.  Field,  "  and  I  should  never 
live  to  see  any  one  of  them  completed.  I  want  a 
house  fit  for  the  Lord's  worship,  with  less  of  outside  dis- 
play ;  and  instead  of  these  pointed  spires,  which  appear 
to  me  useless,  and  fitting  only  for  a  flat  country,  I 
wish  to  have  a  strong  tower,  to  contain  a  great  peal  of 
bells,  which  may  be  heard  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
Dale." 
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Then  tlie  man  of  T-squares  and  drawing  boards 
locked  himself  into  a  private  room  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  emerged  with  an  amended  design,  severe  in 
details,  but  bold  and  massive  in  outline,  and,  instead  of 
the  decorated  spires,  adorned  with  a  great  tower. 

"  That  will  do,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Field,  the  instant 
he  saw  it.  *' Let  it  be  commenced  at  once.  *  Dig  deep 
for  thy  foundations,  and  let  thy  walls  be  strong.'  " 

After  this  the  architect  returned  to  his  office  in 
London,  and  was  very  dilatory  in  furnishing  the 
requisite  working  drawings,  although  he  had  exhibited 
such  speed  and  skill  with  his  pencil  in  the  original 
design.  He  was  a  genius,  without  doubt,  but,  like  all 
great  geniuses,  could  only  work  under  immediate  pres- 
sure, or  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  and  could  not  inspire 
others  with  his  own  taste  and  skill ;  so  that  havinsr 
more  work  to  do  than  he  could  possibly  attend  to,  much 
of  it  was  necessarily  neglected,  or  deputed  to  assist- 
ants and  pupils.  In  general,  when  the  great  man,  who 
was  irascible  in  temper,  looked  at  the  handiwork  of  his 
deputies,  it  was  his  custom  to  rend  their  drawings  in 
pieces,  and  to  anathematise  their  eyes,  because  they 
saw  not,  neither  understood.  Thus  the  plans  of  the 
Dale  church  were  not  forthcoming  when  promised, 
and  in  consequence  Mr.  Field  was  miserable  and  rest- 
less, and  begged  Edward  Maltby  to  go  up  to  London,  to 
worry  the  architect  as  he  had  formerly  worried  the 
bishop. 

He  soon  returned  with  a  plan  of  the  foundations, 
obtained  by  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  some  gentle 
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hints  that  the  work  would  be  transferred  to  another 
lesser  light  in  the  profession  unless  the  drawings  were 
forthcoming.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Field  very  early  one  bright  summer  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  wondering  people,  but 
with  very  little  ceremony. 

"  Friends,"  he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  standing  on  the 
great  stone,  which  had  been  lowered  into  its  bed,  *'  I 
purpose  to  erect  a  building  on  this  site  for  public  wor- 
ship according  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
which  my  son  was  a  devoted  minister,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  him,  and  of  Rachel  his  wife,  and  of  my  grandson, 
Eobert  Field." 

He  spoke  clearly  enough  until  he  named  Rachel ; 
but  as  he  uttered  her  name  his  voice  became  husky, 
and  was  broken  altogether  when  he  named  the  boy. 
There  was  a  deep  murmur  amongst  the  astonished 
crowd  of  workmen  standing  round,  and  sobs  were 
heard  here  and  there  from  the  women  who  were 
present. 

Mr.  Field  took  Edward  Maltby's  arm,  and  walked 
slowly  away  through  a  long  lane  formed  by  the  people, 
who  pressed  together  again  round  the  cavity  into  which 
the  stone  had  been  lowered,  in  order  that  they  might 
realise  more  fully  the  fact  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
church  had  really  been  laid  by  the  Quaker  ironmaster, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  and  that  the  sight  they  had 
just  witnessed  was  not  a  delusion  or  a  dream. 

From  that  day  forth,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years,  the  erection  of  the  church  was  pressed  on 
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vigorously,  under  Mr.  Field's  constant  personal  super- 
vision ;  and  until  his  last  fatal  illness,  wlien  the  building 
was  near  completion,  he  was  to  be  seen  on  horseback 
every  morning  ascending  the  steep  hillside,  and  pacing 
slowly  round  the  walls,  minutely  examining  the  work 
as  it  proceeded,  and  noting  the  casual  absence  of  any 
of  the  men  employed. 

He  was  much  vexed  with  delays  caused  by  that 
dreadful  architect,  whose  drawings  were  constantly  in 
arrear.  Once  or  twice  during  the  progress  of  the 
building  the  great  man  condescended  to  inspect  it,  and 
on  those  occasions  was  wont  to  tear  out  his  own  hair  in 
handfulls  whenever  he  discovered  errors  in  detail ;  but 
with  the  solidity  of  the  work  he  was  much  pleased, 
as  indeed  he  might  well  be,  inasmuch  as  neither 
money  nor  material  were  spared  by  Mr.  Field:  and 
although  the  cultivated  taste  of  modern  architectural 
critics  might  find  something  to  cavil  at  here  and  there, 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  noble  building,  worthy  of  its 
purpose,  and  especially  admirable  in  its  simple  interior 
arrangements  and  roomy  oaken  seats,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Field  had  stipulated  should  be  for  ever  free,  which  at 
that  period  was  a  serious  innovation. 

Edward  Maltby  visited  Lauterdale  twice  in  each  year 
during  the  progress  of  the  building,  to  assist  Mr.  Field 
by  his  counsel,  and  to  see  his  mother  and  sister  and 
little  niece,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  ventured  to 
discuss  the  question  of  free  sittings,  about  the  wisdom 
of  which  he  had  some  misgivings  at  the  outset,  which 
vanished  when  Mr.  Field  stated  he  meant  to  endow  the 
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cliurcli  with  sufficient  funds  to  support  tlie  clergyman, 
and  provide  for  the  proper  services  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric.     He  added — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  indeed,  Edward,  if  thou  wilt  accept 
of  the  living,  which  is  in  my  gift.  It  has  been  part  of 
my  scheme  that  thou  shouldst  be  the  first  minister  in 
Rachel's  church,  although  I  may  never  live  to  hear 
thee  preach  therein.  It  will  be  better  for  thee  than 
that  far-off  place  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  when  I  am 
gone,  I  know  thou  and  thy  good  wife  will  take  care  of 
Esther  as  if  she  were  one  of  thine  own  children." 

"  We  will,  indeed,"  answered  the  rector  with 
emotion  ;  *'  but,  oh,  Mr.  Field  !  how  much  the  people 
here  have  misunderstood  you,  and  how  little  they 
know  of  your  goodness." 

At  this  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  replied 
sadly — 

"  I  knew  but  little  that  could  be  called  good  or  wise 
until  Hachel  came  to  dwell  with  me,  and  I  can  do  but 
little  now  to  atone  for  my  previous  neglect  of  her  and  of 
my  son.  As  for  the  workmen,"  he  continued,  "  I  pray 
that  a  man  may  be  raised  up  to  direct  them  with 
knowledge  and  understanding,  remembering  that  at 
best  their  lot  is  hard.  The  proper  management  of 
works  and  workpeople  is  a  difficult  problem,  of  which 
the  true  solution  has  escaped  me,  and  which  I  fear 
Jediah  will  never  comprehend." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  looked  out  from  his  window 
at  the  smoke  of  the  works  in  the  distance,  rolling 
darkly  up  the  Dale,  and  thinning  away  into  the  clear 
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air  as  it  caught  the  breeze  frora  the  hill-tops.  He 
thought  of  the  number  of  years  in  which  he  had  looked 
out  on  that  dense  vapour,  considering  only  the  cumu- 
lating wealth  it  represented, — how  very  little  good  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  with  this  wealth  in  his 
lifetime ! — how  much  less  Jediah  was  likely  to  do  in 
the  future  ! — how  little  of  real  happiness  it  had  brought 
to  either  of  them  !  His  eyes  rested  last  on  the  great 
church-tower  high  up  on  the  hillside,  on  which  a  busy 
throng  of  men  were  engaged,  whose  forms  stood  out 
in  sharp  relief  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  then,  as 
the  landscape  became  obscured,  he  turned  away  with 
clasped  hands,  murmuring  mournfully  to  himself — 
"  Too  late  !  too  late  !  " 

It  was  now  definitely  settled  that  Edward  Maltby 
should  make  arrangements  to  resign  his  living  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  prepare  for  his  removal  to  Lau- 
terdale  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  it  was 
hoped  the  church  would  be  completed,  and  a  residence 
for  the  clergyman  was  to  be  commenced.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Field,  whose  physical  powers  were 
failing,  and  who  had  been  frequently  ill  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  from  severe  colds,  consented 
to  resign  the  external  management  of  the  business 
into  the  hands  of  a  skilful,  energetic  man,  highly  recom- 
mended by  a  northern  correspondent  of  the  firm.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  the  new  manager,  Mr.  Field  was 
attacked  by  his  last  fatal  illness. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

LOOKING  BACK. 

*'  There  is  nothing  so  foolish,  when  you  are  at  the  expense  of  mak- 
ing an  entertainment  of  this  kind,  as  to  order  things  so  badly  as  to  let 
your  critics  and  gentry  of  refined  taste  run  it  down  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing so  likely  to  make  them  do  it  as  that  of  leaving  them  out  of  the 
party,  or,  what  is  full  as  offensive,  of  bestowing  your  attention  upon 
the  rest  of  your  guests  in  a  particular  way,  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  critic  (by  occupation)  at  table. 

"  I  guard  against  both;  for  in  the  first  place,  I  have  left  half  a  dozen 
places  purposely  for  them ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  pay  them  all  court. 
....  Gentlemen,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

"  I  said  I  had  left  six  places,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  my 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  have  left  a  seventh  open  for  them — and  in 
this  very  spot  I  stand  on." — Sterne. 

T  AM  reminded  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
still  more  forcibly  reminded  when  my  work  comes 
under  the  eye  of  the  professional  critic,  that  at  this 
point  I  owe  some  ajDology  and  explanation  to  my 
readers  for  the  number  of  chapters,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  very  near  the  contents  of  a  single  volume, 
which  have  been  occupied  with  retrospect,  involving  a 
seeming  inversion  of  the  narrative  and  an  occasional 
want  of  sequence  in  the  order  of  events.  I  admit 
freely,  although  the  admission  may  tend  to  aggravate 
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my  offence,  and  to  increase  tlie  vexation  of  readers  who 
may  liave  been  tantalised  with  the  deferred  expectation 
of  seeing  Mr.  Forster  and  his  family  reappear,  that 
the  inversion,  such  as  it  is,  was  intentional  at  the 
outset,  although  the  retrospect  has  occupied  far  more 
space  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  have  been  tempted  by 
the  way  into  some  serious  digressions.  My  excuses  are 
these : — My  personal  acquaintance  with  Lauterdale 
and  the  Dale  folk  commenced  at  a  period  when  many 
of  the  events  I  have  described,  and  some  of  the  per- 
sons whose  lives  and  characters  I  have  attempted  to 
"sketch  in  mere  outline,  were  things  of  the  past,  and 
any  information  obtained  regarding  them  came  to  me 
in  shreds  and  patches  after  the  date  at  which  my  story 
opened ;  and  somehow  I  found  it  easier  to  place  them 
before  my  readers  in  the  same  fashion,  trusting  perhaps 
too  confidingly  to  their  patience  in  "  looking  back  "  on 
a  past  generation,  as  I  must  trust  in  the  future  to 
their  forbearance  in  following  me  through  the  story  of 
the  lives  of  their  successors,  tracing,  if  possible,  as  I 
proceed,  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  other  to  the 
end. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  sketches,  made  at  inter- 
vals, and  subsequently  compiled  in  the  foregoing  pages 
into  a  somewhat  disjointed  story,  may  find  some  slight 
favour  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  characters 
dealt  with,  and  the  freshness  of  the  ground  broken 
into  ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  novelist  has  yet 
ventured  into  the  iron  districts  for  his  materials, 
amongst  works  and  coal-pits,  or  attempted  to  interest 
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the  general  reader  in  the  lives  of  ironmasters  and  their 
■\^'orkpeople.     Probably  the  mine  has  not  been  deemed 
worth  the  trouble  of  working.     It  was  the  feeling  that 
I  was  venturing  into  a  territory  where  few  would  take 
the  trouble  to  follow  me,  and  that  I  was  attempting  too 
much  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  two  generations, 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  which  induced 
me  to  break  the  thread  of  the  story  in   the   middle, 
and  to  start  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  manager  of 
the  works  with  his  family  in  the  midst  of  people  who 
were  total  strangers  to  them,  and  then  to  make  my 
readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  previous  inhabi- 
tants before  I  proceeded ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
beguiling  any  one,  who  would  otherwise  have  declined 
to  follow  me  into  the  Black  Country,  by  opening  my 
story  with    the   affecting   incidents   which   befell  the 
Forsters  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Brightmoor — 
which  I  trust  have  not  been  forgotten,  inasmuch  as 
they  proved  serious  and  important  in  results — why,  in 
such  case,  one  object  at  least,  which  I  confess  I  had  in 
•\dew  at  the  commencement,  will  have  been  gained,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  temporary  inconvenience  and 
temper.     And,  lastly,    having  made  this  explanation, 
and  begged  for  pardon,  I  must  turn  on  my  implacable 
foe,  the  Critic,  who  has  been  pish-ing  and  pshaw-ing, 
and  will  tell  you  by-and-by  that    'tis   all  stuff  and 
nonsense,   and   bid    him   defiance,   having   taken   my 
readers  into  confidence,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
'No  doubt,  he  will  lay  on  the  whip  all  the  same  ;  but 
the  sting  of  the  lash  will  have  been  drawn,  and  he 
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cannot  claim  any  credit  for  ttie  discovery  of  something 
wliich  probably  has  been  patent  to  everybody  who  has 
read  thus  far. 

Alas  !  I  know  too  well  what  comes  of  defying  critics, 
and  depriving  them  by  anticipation  of  the  choicest 
morsels  of  their  pabulum.  I  shall  be  stretched  on  the 
rack,  and  made  a  terrible  example  of ;  a  hundred  weak 
places  will  be  discovered  in  the  framework  and  the 
filling-in  of  my  story,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  twice  the  number.  Therefore,  I  must 
endeavour  to  agree  quickly  with  mine  enemy  whilst  I 
am  in  the  way  with  him,  and  plead  that  to  write  a 
novel  as  novels  are  usually  written  has  not  been  my 
object.  I  want  to  teach  something  in  a  new  way,  if 
the  lesson  can  be  taught  at  all.  I  hope  to  show,  in  the 
history  of  the  ironmasters  of  Lauterdale,  that  no  man 
can  live  for  himself  alone,  neglecting  the  social  well- 
being  of  those  around  and  beneath  him.  I  hope  to 
prove  that  the  master  who  wisely  considers  that  he  is 
bound  to  provide  proper  homes  for  his  workmen,  and 
to  elevate  them  above  the  level  of  mere  machines,  as 
part  of  the  unwritten  contract  between  them,  will  reap 
his  reward  ;  and  I  trust  also  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
a  friendly,  sympathetic  co-operation  between  men  and 
masters  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  prosperity  to 
both  can  rest  secure  for  any  length  of  time.  If  I  can 
do  this,  I  hope  the  most  acid  critic,  who  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  dip  his  pen  in  gall,  will  stay  his 
hand  for  once,  and  give  me  credit  at  least  for  "  good 
intentions.'^ 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  on  tie  night  of  Mr. 
Forster's  arrival,  Jediah  Field  was  summoned  by  Esther 
from  the  library  to  the  side  of  the  house  occupied  by 
his  brother.  Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the 
question  about  the  land,  the  brothers  had  not  met  on 
friendly  terms,  or  spoken,  ever  since  the  death  of  Rachel. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  obstinacy  in  the 
temper  of  both,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  would 
make  the  first  overture  towards  a  reconciliation, 
although  there  was  no  shadow  of  ill-feeling  between 
them. 

Mr.  Joshua  Field  imagined  that  Jediah  was  still 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  erection  of  the  church  in  which 
he  himself  was  so  much  interested,  and  could  not  readily 
forget  the  long  delay  which  had  been  caused  by  his 
brother's  persistence  in  refusing  to  join  in  the  grant  of 
the  site.  He  looked  on  the  compromise  which  had 
been  effected  by  Mr.  Lawson  as  an  additional  grievance, 
although  he  cared  as  little  about  the  price  as  Jediah 
did  when  he  cast  it  over  the  bridge.  Of  course,  the 
elder  brother  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  had  been  disposed  of;  and  as  for  the  strict, 
conscientious  Quaker  who  had  adopted  this  singular 
plan  of  dealing  with  his  religious  scruples,  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood  throughout,  and  his  stub- 
born pride  resisted  the  promptings  of  his  heart  to 
explain  to  Joshua  the  real  nature  of  his  motives,  lest 
in  so  doing  he  should  be  supposed  to  admit  that  they 
were  unworthy.  He  firmly  believed  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  err  in  any  matter  of  conscience  or 
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judgment ;  and  when  men  have  arrived  at  that  exalted 
state  of  self-opinion,  they  are  of  all  mankind  the  most 
impracticable.  Let  us  follow  him  and  his  good  angel 
Esther  to  the  sick  man's  chamber. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  meet  thee  thus,  Joshua,"  said  Jediah, 
as  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  bedside  where  Mr.  Field 
lay,  supported  on  pillows,  as  he  could  no  longer  rest  or 
breathe  freely  in  a  horizontal  position.  He  paused  to 
mark  the  great  change  visible  in  his  brother's  coun- 
tenance, whilst  Esther  quitted  hold  of  his  hand,  and, 
ascending  a  small  flight  of  carpeted  steps  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  high  canopied  bedstead,  pressed  her  face 
close  to  her  grandfather's  cheek,  which  was  blanched 
and  smooth  like  wax. 

"  Here  is  Uncle  Jediah  come  to  be  friends,  grand- 
papa," she  said. 

Mr.  Field  turned  his  eyes,  which  were  unnaturally 
bright,  in  the  direction  of  Jediah,  and  then  held  out 
his  right  hand,  in  which  the  blue  veins  shone  clear 
through  the  transparent  skin.  Jediah  seized  it  and 
held  it  in  his  own.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Jediah," 
he  said  faintly.     "  We  have  been  too  long  estranged." 

"  Yes,  brother,  too  long  indeed.  I  trust  thou  wilt 
forgive  aught  I  have  ever  done  to  grieve  thee.  I  did 
it  for  the  best." 

"  I  have  much  need  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Joshua,  after 
a  pause  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  breath, 
"  and  I  freely  pardon  thee  if  there  is  anything  in  which 
thou  hast  erred.  We  were  both  blinded  by  prejudice, 
but  now  I  see  clearly.     Alas  !   too  late  !  too  late  !  " 
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Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  hj  the 
sick  man's  laboured  breathing — Jediah  still  holding 
his  brother's  hand,  whilst  Esther  smoothed  the  long 
silvery  hair  which  fell  on  the  pillow. 

"  Eaise  me  up  a  little,"  he  said  at  length. 

Jediah  hastened  to  raise  him,  assisted  by  a  Quaker 
nurse  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent  and  motionless  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  Mr.  Field  seemed  to  breathe 
easier,  and  gently  turned  his  head  to  look  at  Esther. 

"  Jediah,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  thou  lovest  this  dear 
child.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  deal  justly  and 
tenderly  with  her  when  I  am  at  rest." 

"  She  shall  be  dearer  to  me  than  life,"  said  Jediah, 
as  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  little  golden  head  now  buried, 
sobbing,  in  the  pillow. 

"I  believe  thee,"  said  Mr.  Field,  "and  if  thou  dost 
she  will  be  to  thee  a  blessing  and  a  comfort,  as  she  has 
been  to  me."  Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  but  his  lips 
continued  to  move.  After  a  while  this  ceased,  and  he 
sank  into  sleep. 

Jediah  gently  withdrew  Esther  from  his  brother's 
side,  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  her  own  room, 
where  her  special  attendant  was  waiting. 

"  It  is  far  too  late,  sir,  for  Miss  Esther  to  be  up," 
said  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  there  has  been  a  special  reason. 
It  shall  not  occur  again.     Let  her  sleep  late  to-morrow." 

Esther  was  soon  undressed,  and  carefully  tucked  into 
her  soft  nest  by  the  attendant,  who  was  much  attached 
to  her,  and  now  watched  over  her  until  she  slept.    Then 
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the  woman  retired  to  her  own  bed  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  fell  asleep  also — to  awake  in  great  consterna- 
tion towards  morning  at  finding  her  little  charge  was 
absent.  Hastening  in  terror  to  alarm  the  house,  she 
was  stopped  outside  the  sick  man's  chamber  by  one  of 
the  nurses,  who,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  led  the 
woman  silently  within  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the 
great  bedstead.  There  lay  Esther  asleep,  nestled  close 
to  her  grandfather. 

Excited  by  the  scene  between  the  brothers  the  night 
before,  and  alarmed  at  Mr.  Field's  sad  utterances  in 
consigning  her  to  Jediah's  guardianship,  the  child  had 
risen  in  her  sleep,  and  found  her  way  back  noiselessly 
to  the  old  man's  room,  where  she  was  discovered  by  the 
nurse  holding  him  tightly  by  the  arm. 

Fearing  to  awake  her  patient,  who  slept  unusually  well 
that  night,  the  nurse  had  allowed  the  child  to  remain, 
and  Esther  clung  unconsciously  to  her  grandfather,  as 
if  she  feared  he  would  be  taken  away  from  her,  as  her 
father  and  mother  and  brother  had  been.  By-and-by 
the  little  somnambulist  was  gently  removed,  still  sleep- 
ing, to  her  own  chamber,  and  when  she  awoke  was 
apparently  unaware  she  had  ever  left  it  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  Field  appeared  much  easier  in  mind  and  body 
next  day,  and  was  visited  early  by  Jediah,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Forster,  of  whose 
adventures  at  the  Forge  Pool  an  exaggerated  account 
had  just  reached  the  Dale  House.  Josiah  Morris  had 
already  proceeded  to  the  miller's  house  to  inquire  into 
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the  matter,  and  on  reaching  the  door  found  Mr.  Dixon 
standing  outside,  impatiently  beating  his  boot  with  his 
riding-whip.  The  doctor  explained  that  he  had  called 
to  see  the  Kttle  girl  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
water  last  night,  and  was  now  waiting  for  her  father  to 
accompany  him  to  the  gipsy's  forge,  to  see  the  youth 
who  had  so  bravely  risked  his  life  to  save  her. 

"  It's  very  odd,''  said  the  doctor.  "He  never  said 
a  word  about  the  boy  last  night,  and  I  should  not  have 
known  of  the  case  had  not  that  gipsy  girl  called  early 
this  morning  to  beg  me  to  come  and  see  him.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
seen  to  sooner."  n 

At  this  instant  Mr.  Forster  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  doctor  to  the  cashier,  to  whom 
he  described  the  accident  as  they  descended  the  zig- 
zag footpath  to  the  mill-stream,  where  Bessie  Roffey 
was  waiting  for  them  in  her  boat. 

"  This  is  the  shortest  way,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
Bessie  here  is  very  anxious  we  should  see  her  patient 
at  once." 

Josiah  Morris  glanced  at  the  girl  as  he  stepped  into 
the  boat.  Jediah  Field's  request  suddenly  recurred  to 
his  mind.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  close  before,  and 
now  looked  intently  at  her  as  she  stood  up  facing  him 
in  the  sunlight,  ready  to  shove  off  the  boat  when  her 
passengers  were  seated.  Doctor  Dixon,  who  sat  facing 
him,  saw  that  he  became  deadly  pale,  and  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  still  keeping  them  fixed  on  the 
girl's  face. 
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Bessie  seemed  embarrassed  by  this  close  observation, 
and  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  management  of 
her  boat,  which  she  skilfully  drove  back  to  the  landing- 
place  near  the  forge.  Here  she  hastily  secured  the 
craft  and  hurried  into  the  hovel,  followed  by  the  three 
men. 

Mr.  Forster  glanced  round  the  forge  as  he  entered, 
in  search  of  the  appliances  he  had  seen  at  full  work 
the  night  previous,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  ap- 
paratus ;  everything  appeared  in  its  place,  suitable  to 
the  appearance  of  a  smithy.  The  crippled  gipsy  was 
apparently  busy  drying  Eobert  Forster's  clothes  at  the 
hearth,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room as  the  party  entered. 

Robert  Forster  lay  on  a  low  pallet,  partially  covered 
with  a  dark  and  not  very  clean-looking  counterpane. 
His  brother  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  him ;  the 
gipsy  girl  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  folded  hands. 

The  doctor  approached  the  bedside  and  took  one  of 
the  sufferer's  hands.  The  pulse  was  very  quick,  and 
the  boy's  cheeks  flushed ;  his  eyes  were  bright,  and 
his  face  anxious-looking.  He  breathed  with  evident 
difficulty,  and  scarcely  recognised  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
dark  little  room. 

"  He  has  been  very  restless,"  said  James,  "  and  often 
wandering  in  his  talk.     I  fear  he  is  very  ill." 

"  Yery  ill,  indeed,"  said  the  doctor  gravely. 

His  face  grew  still  more  serious  when  he  had  applied 
his  stethoscope  to  the  boy's  breast. 

"  What  has  he  had  to  drink,  Bessie  ?  "  he  said. 
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The  girl  shrank  back,  afraid  to  mention  the  spirit 
which  had  been  administered,  perhaps  too  freely,  by  the 
gipsy  overnight.  James  Forster  said  "  spirits  and 
water,"  and  his  father  explained  the  treatment  which 
the  boy  had  undergone  last  night,  carefully  avoiding 
any  allusion  to  the  illicit  process  they  had  seen  in 
operation,  and  justifying  the  strong  remedies  used  by 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case. 

*'  This  is  a  wretched  place  for  him,"  said  the  doctor, 
looking  round,  "  and  yet  it  may  be  dangerous  to  re- 
move him  to-day." 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Bessie,  approaching  again,  "  I'll 
try  to  nurse  him  if  you'll  send  me  some  stuff,  and  tell 
me  what  to  do." 

"  Yery  good,  my  lass,"  he  said  more  cheerfully ; 
*'  take  us  back  at  once  to  get  it.  Poor  fellow  !  "  he 
added  to  Mr.  Forster,  "he  deserves  to  be  taken 
care  of." 

"  My  son  will  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Forster 
quietly.     "  I  shall  stay  here  until  he  returns." 

Then  arrangements  were  discussed  between  the 
doctor  and  Josiah  Morris  to  send  a  nurse  and  supplies 
from  the  Dale  House,  and  the  party  re-embarked. 
When  they  reached  the  mill-wheel,  the  doctor  di- 
spatched James  Forster  up  the  footpath  to  the  miller's 
house  to  report  to  his  mother,  whilst  he  himself  hurried 
to  his  surgery  for  medicines.  Josiah  Morris  was  thus 
left  alone  in  the  boat  with  Bessie  Poffey,  who  stood  up, 
pole  in  hand,  as  if  expecting  him  to  land  and  go  his 
way. 
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"  Tell  me,  girl,"  said  Josiah,  ''art  thou  the  daughter 
of  the  man  in  yonder  forge  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  "  leastways,  he  is  good 
and  kind  to  me  as  any  feyther  can  be."  Here  she 
paused,  and  grew  very  red. 

"Well,"  he  said,  observing  her  hesitation;  "well, 
girl?" 

"  But,  sir,  some  folks  here  says  as  mother  brought 
me  into  Dale  when  a  babby,  and  didna  coom  by  me 
honestly.  I'm  sure  I  canna  tell,  but  feyther  and  the 
miller's  folk  ha'  been  kind  to  me  ever  sin'  I  can  re- 
member." 

"Thou  hast  no  mother  now,  then?"  he  said  se- 
riously, recollecting  that  the  gipsy's  wife  had  dis- 
appeared suddenly  many  years  back. 

"Sir,  I  dunno;  I  canna  tell,"  she  said,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  coarse  apron  as 
she  bent  her  head  down  in  her  lap. 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  Josiah.  "  It  seems  to  me 
somehow  I  have  seen  thy  mother's  face,  or  a  face  like 
thine ;  and  so  it  would  appear,  also,  has  Jediah  Field. 
I  must  speak  with  the  gipsy  concerning  thee." 

Then  he  placed  his  open  hand  on  her  bowed  head, 
and  departed,  wearing  the  usual  dreamy,  absent,  and 
pained  expression  on  his  ashen  face. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  LAST  WORDS." 

"My  hopes  are  with  the  dead :  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  he, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity  : 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust." 

R.  SOUTHEY. 

TT7HEN  Mr.  Dixon  had  dispatclied  Ms  sole  assistant 
with  remedies  and  comforts  for  the  sufferer  at  the 
gipsy's  forge,  he  turned  his  footsteps  towards  the  Dale 
House,  where  he  was  wont  to  attend  punctually  on  the 
old  ironmaster  every  morning,  more  as  a  matter  of 
form  at  present  than  with  the  hope  of  doing  his 
patient  any  real  good  by  his  prescriptions  ;  for  Joshua 
Field's  complaint  was  one  for  which  there  was  neither 
balm  in  Gilead  nor  in  any  other  place,  and  it  was  well 
known  to  be  with  him  but  a  question  of  time — a  matter 
of  days,  perhaps  only  of  hoars — ere  he  would  be  at  rest. 
"  A  general  breaking  up  of  the  system."  Such  was  the 
short  summary  which  included  many  complicated  and 
painful  symptoms,  the  most  perceptible  of  which  was 
great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
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Strong  men  die  hard  as  a  rule,  and  Mr.  Field  had 
been  a  strong  man,  vigorous  in  intellect  as  in  body. 
His  mind  was  still  clear  and  unclouded,  but  bis 
great  frame  seemed  often  to  be  torn  by  demons  in 
despair.  He  was  dying  bard,  indeed,  but  triumphant 
over  deatb ;  hopeful  in  his  strong  faith,  yet  humble 
and  uncomplaining,  even  when  racked  by  mortal 
agony. 

Mr.  Field  had  been  always  a  most  punctual  man  in 
keeping  appointments,  and  liked  those  who  were 
equally  punctual.  He  knew  to  a  minute  when  his 
physician's  step  should  be  heard,  and  looked  anxiously, 
as  men  sick  unto  death  only  can  look,  for  the  hours  of 
his  daily  visits.  He  invariably  felt  better  when  the 
cheerful  doctor  was  in  the  room,  although  the  latter  did 
little  but  speak  a  few  kindly  words  of  comfort.  These 
visits  were  now  to  him  like  short  intervals  of  rest  to  an 
hour-glass  whose  sands  were  running  out. 

On  this  morning  the  doctor  was  late,  in  consequence 
of  his  visit  to  the  gipsy's  forge.  Mr.  Field  had 
inquired  frequently  for  him ;  then  he  became  some- 
what restless,  and  at  length  sent  for  Esther,  who,  as 
the  doctor  entered  the  room,  was  reading  slowly  by  the 
bedside  to  the  old  man  from  a  great  Bible.  Mr.  Dixon 
saw  at  a  glance  that  his  patient  was  much  easier  than 
usual,  and  evidently  had  enjoyed  some  refreshing  sleep 
— the  first  for  many  nights  previous. 

He  hastened  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  delay,  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  the  accident  to  Jenny  Forster, 
and  the  successful  efibrt  made  by  her  brother  Robert 
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to  save  her,  adding  sadly,  that  he  feared  it  might 
yet  cost  the  poor  youth  his  life. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ? ''  asked  Mr.  Field,  who  had 
listened  to  the  story  with  deep  interest. 

"  In  a  miserable  hovel  occupied  by  a  poor  gipsy  and 
his  daughter,  near  the  Mill  Pool,''  said  the  doctor, 
adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  *'Mr.  Forster's  house 
is  not  yet  ready  for  him,  and  he  is  staying  with  his 
family  at  Miller  Grimshaw's,  where  they  took  refuge 
last  night.'' 

^' Bring  him  here  at  once,  friend  Dixon,"  said  Mr. 
Field,  "  and  let  him  be  taken  care  of.  I  feel  much 
easier  to-day,  and  trust  thou  wilt  return  at  once  and 
see  to  the  boy;  then  thou  canst  come  to  me  again." 

The  doctor  glanced  across  the  bed  at  this  moment  at 
Esther.  He  saw  that  she  was  standing  with  clasped 
hands,  eagerly  listening  to  the  conversation,  and  that 
her  bright  face  was  lit  up  with  joy  at  her  grandfather's 
last  order.  He  hastened  away  to  carry  it  out,  leaving 
the  old  man  and  the  child  earnestly  discussing  the 
adventure  which  they  had  just  heard  recounted. 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him,  grandpa',  and  to  show 
him  Ebba,"  said  Esther,  speaking  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  Robert  Forster,  and  of  her  cat,  which  had 
been  christened  Ebenezer  by  Jediah,  with  the  usual 
affection  of  the  Friends  for  Bible  names,  but  whose 
dignified  appellation  Esther  had  contracted  into  Ebba, 
unconscious  of  the  feminine  character  of  the  dimi- 
nutive. « 

**  And  thou  wilt  bring  them  both  to  see  me,  wilt 
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thou  not,  Essie  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  adding  sadly  to 
himself  with  a  sigh,  "  My  boy  was  called  Robert,  too, 
and  he  would  have  acted  just  as  this  youth  has  done." 
Then  he  turned  to  look  at  Esther's  features,  tracing 
therein  the  lineaments  of  his  dead  son,  and  so  looking 
at  the  silent,  thoughtful  child,  sank  gradually  to  sleep 
again. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Dixon  returned  to  the  house  in  a 
covered  vehicle  with  Robert  Forster,  supported  in  his 
father's  arms,  and  scarcely  conscious.  They  bore  him 
to  the  large  room  on  the  bedroom  floor,  looking  out  on 
the  south  balcony,  previously  occupied  by  Edward 
Maltby  and  his  wife,  and  laid  him  on  a  couch  where 
the  sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  open  casement 
on  his  pale  face  and  tangled  hair.  There  we  shall 
leave  him  for  awhile,  and  return  with  the  doctor  to  the 
sick  man's  room.  Mr.  Field's  quick,  excited  ear  had 
detected,  even  in  sleep,  the  unusual  heavy  tread  on  the 
distant  staircase,  as  they  carried  the  youth  upstairs, 
and,  awaking,  he  had  inquired  for  the  boy  and  his 
father.  Mr.  Dixon  came  in  person  to  report  their 
arrival,  and  Mr.  Field  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Forster,  who  shortly  afterwards  attended  him. 

The  man  whose  life  was  going  out,  whose  work  in 
the  Dale  was  done,  who  was  laying  down  the  troublous 
task  of  managing  the  great  army  of  men  he  had  so  long 
directed  and  controlled  with  well-meant  kindness, — 
but  perhaps  often  in  ignorance  of  the  real  character  of 
workmen  and  their  wants,  and  sometimes  with  a  judg- 
ment obscured  by  prejudice, — now  looked  for  the  first 
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time  on  tlie  face  of  his  successor, — on  tlie  man  who  was 
to  take  his  place  in  the  external  management  of  the 
great  concern ;  to  sit  in  his  seat  in  the  counting- 
house,  to  plan  the  yaried  movements  of  the  vast 
business  outside,  and  to  govern  a  class  of  workpeople  to 
whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger — who  were  as  stiff- 
necked  and  prejudiced  in  their  ways  as  ever  their 
Quaker  masters  had  been,  but  who  had  learned  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  latter  more  from  the  force  of 
habit  and  long  association  than  from  any  real  goodwill 
or  intelligence.  Both  men  stood  silent  and  thoughtful, 
each  one  studying  the  features  of  the  other. 

"  An  able  man,"  thought  Mr.  Field,  ''  a  clever  man, 
evidently  energetic  and  active  in  habits,  fertile  in 
resources,  clear  in  insight  into  the  nature  of  every- 
thing around  him,  ready  to  grasp  the  leading  points  of 
any  subject,  and  prompt  to  seize  the  best  of  two 
alternatives  ;  experienced,  no  doubt,  in  machines  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  an  excellent  manager. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  harder  and  more 
inflexible  than  the  iron  itself;  unyielding  on  principle, 
even  when  his  own  reason  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
wrong ;  careless  of  the  lives  and  feelings  of  others ; 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  although 
just  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  keen  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  and  to  wring  the  last  atom  of  value 
from  the  dre^s  of  the  contract.  And  besides  all  this, 
within  the  clear  depths  of  his  restless  eye  there  lurks  a 
quality  of  which  I  have  had  hitherto  no  experience  in 
men,  and  which  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  for  good  or 
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evil.  The  man  appears  to  me  to  be  ambitious — 
perhaps  speculative."  Such  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance and  result  of  Joshua  Field's  scrutiny  of  John 
Forster,  seen  with  the  prophetic  clearness  which  is 
given  to  men  whose  brains  are  unclouded  when  they 
come  to  die. 

"  He  will  do  very  well  for  Jediah,'*  he  said  to  him- 
self with  a  sigh ;  "he  would  never  do  for  me." 

Let  us  hear  the  verdict  of  the  new  manager,  coming 
into  harness  as  the  old  manager  shook  off  his  burden, 
ere  he  entered  on  his  long  rest.  John  Forster  looked 
on  the  old  man  simply  in  relation  to  the  business ;  he 
sought  to  gather  from  the  pale  sad  features  of  his  pre- 
decessor some  clue  to  the  state  of  things  he  suspected 
to  exist  in  the  Dale  works.  He  took  no  account  of 
long  descent,  of  the  pride  of  family,  the  prejudices  of 
class,  or  of  the  deep  religious  sentiment  which  per- 
vaded the  character  of  the  old  Quaker  gentleman  in 
every  phase  of  his  long  active  life. 

"  He  chose  to  manage  his  own  works,"  said  the 
acute  Englishman  to  himself,  **  and  whether  he  was  a 
gentleman  or  a  blacksmith,  a  coalowner  or  a  collier, 
is  nothing  to  me.  "What  sort  of  management  does 
this  man  leave  behind  him  ?  What  sort  of  manager 
was  he  ?  "  Looking  steadfastly  on  the  old  man's  face, 
John  Forster  continued  in  his  thoughts  to  recl^on  him 
up  harshly,  as  follows :  "  Obstinacy  is  depicted  in  his 
massive  jaw ;  ignorance  of  the  science  of  his  business 
in  his  rounded  forehead ;  weakness  in  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  ;  active  no  doubt  in  a  fussy  way,  without  clear 
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ideas  as  to  the  end  in  view  in  his  activity ;  methodical 
as  a  machine,  with  the  faults  of  mere  machinery ; 
always  yielding  when  his  soft  heart  was  touched,  and 
resisting  to  the  death  when  his  prejudices  were 
oflPended.  A  bad  manager,"  he  summed  up,  "  yet  no 
doubt  a  good  man,  more  fitted  for  the  other  world  than 
for  this.  There  is  something  also  in  his  large  eye 
which  I  do  not  understand, — which  I  have  never  seen 
in  other  men."  Now,  that  something  was  the  light  of 
love  for  his  fellow-men ;  of  sympathy  with  the  sufier- 
ings  of  others ;  of  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  dealing 
with  his  workpeople,  feeling,  as  he  said  to  Edward 
Maltby,  that  "  their  lot  at  best  was  hard."  This  light 
had  sprung  up  in  his  eyes  late  in  life,  perhaps,  as  he 
said  himself,  ^'  too  late !  too  late !  "  but  in  it  was  the 
evidence  of  a  great  soul,  whose  best  qualities  had  long 
lain  dormant,  weighed  down  by  habit,  obscured  by  bad 
early  training,  and  encrusted  with  prejudice,  until, 
stricken  at  length  by  the  great  blow  which  had  fallen 
on  him  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  these  hindrances  had 
fallen  from  him,  and  he  had  developed  in  his  latest 
years,  under  the  influence  of  Eachel,  into  the  noble 
wreck  which  lay  stranded  there  by  the  ebbing  waves 
of  life. 

"  I  am  sorry,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Field,  after  a  long 
pause,  *'  to  hear  of  the  sad  disaster  which  has  befallen 
thy  children.  I  trust  they  will  be  raised  up  again  in 
health  ere  long.  Has  thy  son  borne  his  removal 
well?" 

*'  Yes,"   replied  Mr.  Forster ;    '*  he  appears  a  little 
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better  since  his  removal  here,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
your  kindness  in  receiving  him.'' 

"Hast  thou  any  other  sons  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Field. 

"  I  have  another  boy  who  is  staying  with  my  wife 
and  daughter  at  Mr.  Grimshaw's."  Mr.  Forster  spoke 
with  some  slight  hesitation  of  the  number  of  his  family. 

''  I  had  but  one,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and,  like  thine, 
he  was  named  Robert.  He  is  gone  ;  but  we  shall  soon 
meet  again.  I  will  not  detain  thee  now  as  thy  son  is 
so  ill,  but  I  would  have  some  converse  with  thee  ere  I 
go  hence.  Meanwhile  thou  wilt  see  my  brother,  who 
will  arrange  for  thy  habitation,  but  let  thy  boy  remain 
here  until  he  recovers  strength/' 

Mr.  Forster  bowed,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
counting-house  in  search  of  Jediah,  whom  he  found 
busy  in  his  inner  sanctuary,  writing  rapidly  at  a  high 
desk. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  friend  Forster,"  said  the 
brisk  little  man,  as  he  entered.  "  I  have  been  expect- 
ing thee  all  the  morning.  How  is  thy  brave  son  and 
thy  little  daughter,  of  whom  I  have  heard  such  sad 
news  ?  " 

"  The  boy  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  with  some 
impatience  at  the  recurrence  of  these  inquiries,  "and 
my  little  girl  is  with  a  Mr.  Grimshaw  ;  but  I  am  anxious 
as  soon  as  possible  to  remove  both  to  my  own  house,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  where  it  is." 

"  Send  Josiah  Morris  here,"  said  Jediah,  turning  to 
a  clerk  who  sat  at  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment,  copying  letters. 
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Tlie  clerk  soon  returned  witli  the  cashier. 
"  Josiah,"  said  the  junior  partner,  ''thou  wilt  oblige 
by  conducting  our  friend  here  to  the  residence  we  have 
assigned  to  him,  and  by  making  such  arrangements  as 
are  necessary  for  his  comfort." — "  When  thou  art  settled 
and  at  leisure,  friend  Forster,  I  myself  will  accompany 
thee  over  the  works  and  place  them  in  thy  charge ;  and 
thou  art  also  to  occupy  the  room  next  to  this  as  thy 
private  office.  Our  hours  of  business  here  are  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon.  For 
the  present,  farewell." 

"  I  like  his  appearance,"  said  Jediah  to  himself  as 
they  passed  out.  "He  does  not  waste  time  in  idle 
converse." 

"  A  man  of  business,"  thought  John  Forster.  "  We 
shall  get  on  very  well,  I  dare  say,  each  in  his  own 
place." 

*'  The  office  is  very  far  from  the  works,"  he  said  to 
Josiah  Morris  as  they  proceeded. 

"  It  has  always  been  so,  and  is  found  to  answer  very 
well,"  replied  the  conservative  cashier.  "  I  fear  thou 
wilt  find  thy  house  a  little  too  near  the  works,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  there  is  none  other  available  just  now. 
As  for  me,  I  have  never  been  in  the  works,  and  would 
wish  them  still  farther  ofi"  on  account  of  the  smoke." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  inquired  Mr. 
Forster. 

"  Over  thirty  years." 

"  And  you  have  never  been  in  the  works  ?  " 

"  My  business  lies  altogether  in  the  counting-house, 
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and  therefore  I  have  confined  myself  to  it  ;  Joshua 
Field  wished  it  to  be  so.  Eiit  Jediah  is  acquainted  with 
the  external  concerns,  and  will  give  thee  every  infor- 
mation. This  is  to  be  thy  dwelling-place,"  he  said,  as 
they  paused  before  a  large,  dingy  brick  house,  without 
a  single  ornamental  feature.  ''  It  is  a  roomy  house, 
substantial,  and  in  good  repair,  and  pleasant  enough 
save  when  the  wind  drives  the  smoke  of  the  Dale  in 
this  direction." 

"I  am  pretty  well  used  to  smoke,"  curtly  replied 
the  manager  as  he  entered  ;  '^  it  is  ugly  enough  out- 
side, let  us  see  the  interior." 

The  interior  had  been  recently  repainted  and  papered, 
and  looked  cheerful  for  a  large  empty  house,  particularly 
as  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  the  other  way  on  this  occa- 
sion, so  that  the  air  was  comparatively  clear.  There 
was  a  large  wilderness  of  a  garden  at  the  back. 

"  We  shall  have  that  put  in  order  also,"  said  Josiah. 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  it  myself,  but  my  wife 
does,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "and  it  will  be  better  if  put 
in  order  in  any  case.  Now  I  want  to  arrange  about 
the  removal  of  my  furniture  from  that  wretched 
station,  and  to  take  possession  as  soon  as  possible,  as  at 
present  I  am  trespassing  on  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw  and  his  wife." 

*'  He  seldom  shows  much  kindness  to  our  people,''  said 
Josiah,  smiling.  "  I  am  glad,  however,  that  circum- 
stances have  favoured  thy  introduction  to  him.  Thy 
goods  shall  be  delivered  here  to-day,  but  thou  art  no 
doubt  aware  that  thy  management  of  the  business  is 
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to  begin  witli  the  new  year.  Sucli  is  Joshua  Field's 
wish ;  but  meanwhile  thou  wilt  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  thy  house  in  order,  and  visiting  the  collieries 
with  Jediah  Field." 

Josiah  Morris  spoke  very  slowly  and  impressively,  as 
was  his  wont  on  all  occasions. 

"  I  am  glad  he  confines  himself  to  the  counting- 
house,''  thought  Mr.  Forster.  "  He  is  too  slow  for 
me,  and  therefore  we  might  not  get  on  together." 

As  for  Josiah,  he  neither  formed  or  expressed  any 
opinion  on  his  new  acquaintance.  He  merely  carried 
out  Jediah' s  strict  orders,  and  then  returned  to  his 
ledgers,  walking  back  in  his  usual  measured  step,  with 
head  bent  forward  and  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  so  that 
the  men  said  of  him  that  "  he  never  looked  up  except 
through  one  of  his  telescopes." 

Mr.  Forster  was  very  busy  for  the  next  few  days 
getting  his  house  furnished,  but  found  time  to  call  at 
the  Dale  House  occasionally  to  see  Eobert,  who  rallied 
slowly.  There  were  many  skilful  nurses  amongst  the 
large  number  of  female  domestics  in  the  establishment, 
some  of  whom  had  been  in  the  same  service  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  and  therefore  the  youth  was  well 
and  judiciously  cared  for. 

Jediah  Field  came  often  to  see  him,  and  one  day 
brought  Esther  with  him,  at  her  urgent  request.  The 
child  longed  much  to  see  the  young  hero  of  the  doctor's 
story,  and  looked  with  intense  interest  at  him  as  he  lay 
pallid  and  nerveless  on  his  couch.    Extreme  exhaustion 
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had  followed  tlie  first  feverish  attack,  but  he  was  no 
longer  in  danger.  After  this  Esther  was  allowed  to 
come  by  herself,  bringing  her  feline  playmate  in  her 
arms  to  be  admired,  and  with  the  innocent  hope  that 
he  would  amuse  the  feeble  sufferer.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  have  any  dolls,  inasmuch  as  dolls  were 
esteemed  to  be  "likenesses  of  things  on  the  earth  be- 
neath," and  therefore  classed  with  idols  and  graven 
images  amongst  strict  Friends.  Esther  had  therefore 
to  exhaust  her  affectionate  instincts  by  fondling  her 
cat,  who  seemed  to  repay  her  caresses  with  interest. 
The  presence  of  this  interesting  child  seemed  to  do  the 
sick  youth  much  good.  He  began  to  rouse  himseK 
from  the  lethargy  which  had  crept  over  him,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  around  ;  soon  they  became 
great  friends,  and  Ebba  was  taught  several  new  tricks 
under  joint  instruction.  Esther  flitted  lightly  from 
one  sick  room  to  the  other,  now  comforting  the  old 
man,  anon  consoling  the  young  one  by  her  presence, 
and  reporting  to  each  the  progress  of  the  other.  Alas ! 
although  the  child  thought  otherwise,  and  fondly  hoped 
that  both  were  recovering,  Mr.  Field's  progress  was 
more  rapid  than  usual  in  the  direction  of  his  long 
home,  but  his  suffering  was  much  less  as  he  became 
weaker.  There  was  a  clear  bright  frost  in  the  Dale  at 
Christmas-time,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
as  the  outer  air  became  colder,  and  consequently  more 
dense. 

Mr.  Forster  had  an  interview  with  him  once  more, 
at  his  special  request  in  the  presence  of  Robert,  who 
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was  tlieii  able  to  leave  his  room,  althougli  very  weak, 
and  in  a  few  sentences  ttie  old  man  told  tliem  the 
experience  of  a  long  life  amongst  the  workmen. 

"  It  is  better/'  he  said,  "  to  keep  the  old  hands,  and 
endeavour  to  teach  them,  than  to  bring  in  strangers 
who  will  sow  strife  and  dissension.  Some  of  our  men 
are  obstinate  and  troublesome,  but  if  they  are  spoken 
to  kindly  it  will  sink  into  their  minds,  and  you 
will  find  them  willing  enough.  If  they  are  driven 
hard,  even  in  the  right  direction  and  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, they  will  apparently  give  way  at  the  moment, 
but  thou  wilt  discover  later  on  that  thou  wast  deceived 
and  circumvented.  Above  all,  remember  they  are 
flesh  and  blood  as  we  are,  and  are  often  sorely  tried  in 
their  homes  and  families.  Many  of  them  are  religious 
men  ;  treat  them  all  as  one  Christian  man  should  treat 
another,  as  much-neglected  brethren  in  a  great  family 
under  one  Master  above." 

To  John  Forster  this  was  a  new  teaching  ;  its  philo- 
sophy was  pure  Greek  to  him.  He  had  managed 
works  and  workpeople  for  many  years  in  a  northern 
manufacturing  town  on  different  principles,  holding 
the  men  at  arm's  length,  and  ruling  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  he  believed  his  management  was  on  the 
whole  a  success.  There  had  been  difficulties  and  con- 
tests, *'  strikes ''  and  *^  rattening,'*  but  he  had  borne 
them  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  for  a  time  the  men 
were  worsted,  and  apparently  submissive.  His  em- 
ployers knew  better.  They  were  aware  that  smoulder- 
ing fires  lay  beneath  the  smooth  surface,  and  that  their 
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own  lives  as  well  as  his  hung  on  tlie  slender  thread  of 
some  assassin's  opportunity.  Therefore  they  very 
readily  recommended  him  to  accept  the  management 
of  the  Dale  works,  which  was  a  more  important  and 
lucrative  employment  than  theirs,  and  at  a  safe  distance 
from  his  enemies — where  the  people  were  reputed  to  be 
milder  in  temperament,  and  as  yet  free  from  the  deadly 
influence  of  designing  delegates  and  committee  men. 
Mr.  Forster  set  Mr.  Field's  address  down  as  the  dying 
speech  of  a  weak  old  man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  but 
on  Robert  Forster,  who  had  just  been  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  also,  whose  youthful  mind  was  open  to  receive 
counsel,  whose  heart  was  softened  by  gratitude  for  his 
recovery  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  the  old  iron- 
master's last  words  produced  a  deep  impression. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"WATCH  NIGHT." 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light, 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 

Tennyson. 

A  GREAT  crowd  of  worshippers  kneeling  between 
^^  long  rows  of  painted  seats,  in  a  huge  building  of 
peculiar  ugliness, — all  silent  and  tbougbtful,  witb  faces 
set  and  rigid,  beads  bowed  reverently,  and  bodies  mo- 
tionless, apparently  absorbed  in  stern  self-examination, 
looking  inwardly  on  tbeir  own  bearts,  save  when  tbey 
glance  for  a  second  at  a  tall  central  figure,  clad  in  plain 
black  cloth,  who  stands  erect  in  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and 
gazes  intently  at  the  white  dial-plate  of  a  great  clock 
fixed  in  the  central  panel  of  the  opposite  gallery,  the 
measured  ticking  of  whose  pendulum  can  be  heard 
distinctly  in  the  solemn  silence  as  it  beats  the  last 
pulses  of  the  dying  year. 
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Such  is  the  appearance  of  a  AYesleyan  chapel  at  ten 
minutes  before  twelve  on  "  Wat€h  Night,"  when  the 
congregations  meet  "  to  watch  the  old  year  out,"  and 
"  sing  the  new  year  in." 

As  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  a  deep  sob  of  pent-up 
feeling  reverberates  through  the  building,  in  which  a 
pin  might  have  been  heard  to  fall  a  minute  previously. 
Then  the  minister  announces  that  "  the  new  year  has 
begun,"  and  gives  out  a  hymn  especially  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  which  is  sung  by  the  congregation,  still 
kneeling. 

After  this  there  is  usually  one  prayer  more,  the  last 
of  many,  and  the  people  disperse  to  their  several 
homes,  for  the  most  part  full  of  good  resolutions. 

It  is  a  simple,  solemn  service,  worthy  of  respect  and 
imitation,  and  it  is  well  to  see  that  it  has  been  copied  of 
late  by  other  Dissenting  bodies,  and  even  introduced 
into  some  churches. 

Zion  Chapel,  in  the  Dale,  was  crowded  to  the  utmost 
of  its  capacity  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  in 
which  the  new  church  approached  completion.  Zion 
Chapel  was  always  crowded  on  "  Watch  Nights  ;  "  but 
on  the  present  occasion  it  was  crammed  to  suffocation. 
A  leading  light  in  the  ministry,  described  from  the 
pulpit  the  previous  Sunday  as  "  a  returned  missionary," 
conducted  the  service,  and  exhibited  a  wooden  idol 
from  an  island  in  the  South  Seas,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  doll,  whose  painful  ugliness  had  a  thrilling  effect 
on  the  children  present.  He  enlivened  his  discourse 
with   interesting   anecdotes   of   the    ''heathen   in   his 
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blindness,"  wlio  had  once  bowed  down  to  the  hideous 
image,  and  danced  savage  dances  round  it  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  which  were  very  shocking  to  the  feelings  of 
the  respectable  matrons  in  the  congregation. 

They  were  much  relieved,  however,  when  the  mis- 
sionary went  on  to  describe  the  great  work  wrought  by 
a  fellow- missionary  and  himself  amongst  these  savage 
islanders,  whom  he  represented  as  almost  all  baptized, 
clothed,  and  in  their  right  minds  ;  and  behold !  there 
was  the  ugly  idol  lying  on  the  red  cloth  pulpit  cushion, 
surrendered  peaceably  to  him  as  evidence  of  their  per- 
fect conversion. 

At  this  climax  it  was  held  up  to  view,  and,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  curious  persons,  it  was  sent  down 
to  be  examined,  and  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  up 
one  row  and  down  the  next,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  address,  provoking  strange  ejaculations  from  the 
junior  members  of  the  congregation,  by  which  its 
progress  and  position  could  always  be  estimated.  Oc- 
casionally there  was  danger  of  a  quarrel,  when 
malicious  individuals  openly  testified  their  opinion  as 
to  its  resembling  some  ill-favoured  acquaintance,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  they  owed  a  private  grudge.  One 
wretch  discovered  in  it  a  likeness  to  the  gipsy,  as  its 
lower  limbs  were  doubled  up,  and  confused  in  outline  ; 
whilst  another  scoffer  expressed  an  opinion  that  *'  there 
were  plenty  more  where  it  came  from,"  and,  being  a 
carpenter,  offered  to  make  one  twice  as  ugly  for  half-a- 
crown,  which  certainly  would  have  taxed  his  skill  and 
invention. 
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Tlie  idol  was  a  very  useful  thing  in  its  way,  and  liad 
already  done  good  service  throughout  half  the  "VVes- 
leyan  chapels  in  England  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
it  had  realised  more  than  its  own  weight  in  gold  for 
the  cause.  Pious  people  had  begged  for  a  toe,  or  even 
a  small  chip  from  an  unimportant  part  of  its  person, 
but  had  met  with  a  stern  refusal. 

Such  as  it  was,  in  all  its  naked  ugliness,  it  had  been 
handed  over  by  the  savages  to  the  custody  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  he  vowed  he  would  preserve  it  intact 
during  life.  He  only  desired  that  after  his  death  it 
should  be  consigned  to  the  museum  of  the  Mission 
House  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  to  take  its  place 
amongst  other  monstrosities  of  the  same  kind,  retired 
from  active  service,  or  superseded  by  newer  and  more 
interesting  specimens. 

At  present,  howcA^er,  the  *'  idol "  was  not  the  only 
good  thing  in  the  missionary's  possession.  It  was 
his  best  card  in  general,  but  not  at  Lauterdale,  for 
which  favoured  place  he  had  a  special  honne  bouche 
in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  well  known  amongst  the 
leaders  that  this  would  be  the  great  sensation  of  the 
evening,  to  be  introduced  immediately  before  the 
collection,  when  it  was  expected  to  bring  down  the 
house. 

''Brethren,"  said  the  missionary,  looking  round 
slowly,  and  sweeping  the  chapel  to  its  remotest  cor- 
ners with  his  searching  glance ;  "  Brethe — ren,''  he 
repeated,  drawing  out  the  word  to  its  utmost  ten- 
sion,  "beloved  brethren,  I  have  a  message  to  deliver 
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to  you  this  evening  from  another  hemispliere — from 
beneath  the  starry  constellation  called  the  Southern 
Cross — which  none  of  you  have  ever  seen,  which  none 
of  you  may  ever  see,  which  I  may  not  see  again, — 
which  is  the  brightest  coruscation  in  the  diadem  of 
heaven, — the  noblest  emblem  of  Christianity  shining  on 
benighted   lands — lands  over   which  darkness   broods 

'  thick  darkness  that  may  be  felt ' — '  dry  and  thirsty 

lands,  where  no  water  is.'  " 

Here  there  were  deep  groans  from  the  congregation, 
most  of  whom,  being  engaged  in  the  ironworks,  suffered 
occasionally  from  intense  thirst  before  the  furnaces, 
and  consequently  could  appreciate  the  climate  repre- 
sented by  the  last  quotation. 

"  But,"  he  continued  in  a  higher  key,  "the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light — a  light 
borne  to  them  by  a  man  from  a  far-distant  country — 
a  servant  of  the  cross  which  shines  above  them — a 
man  from  these  shores — from  happy,  Christian  Eng- 
land— from  this  very  county — " 

Here  there  was  a  pause  as  the  missionary  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  swept  it  round,  to  indicate  the  area 
within  which  his  hearers  might  exercise  their  minds  in 
guessing  the  name  of  his  colleague. 

"  From  this  very  neighbourhood — " 

Here  he  drew  his  arm  in  a  little,  still  sweeping,  as 
if  to  gather  in  the  guesses. 

"  From  this  very  place  !  — " 

Here  he  clenched  his  hand,  to  intimate  that  the 
locality  was  close  home ;  then,  suddenly  smiting  the 
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cushion,  lie  slowly  rolled  out  tlie  words  in  a  lioarse, 
deep  voice — 

"  Ay,  my  brethren,  from  this  very  pulpit !  " 

There  was  great  emotion  after  this.  Some,  who 
were  in  the  missionary's  confidence,  knew  who  was 
meant,  and  smiled  and  nodded  at  one  another ;  others, 
who  read  the  Missionary  Notices,  suspected  who  was 
alluded  to,  and  looked  wise  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  still  curious  and  excited. 

"I  shall  name  him," — continued  the  missionary, 
warming  to  his  subject,  and  playing  cleverly  with  the 
various  emotions  of  his  hearers,  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  in  suspense  as  long  as  possible.  "I 
shall  name  him," — he  repeated  in  an  impressive  voice, 
"and  some  of  you  will  rejoice;  I  shall  name  him, 
and  some  of  you  will  weep.  He  was  here  in  your 
midst  twenty  years  ago —  " 

A  great  pause. 

"  Here  in  this  chapel —  " 

A  great  sweep  of  arm. 

"  Here  in  this  pulpit." 

A  heavy  blow  on  the  cushion. 

"  Some  of  you  knew  him  well — to  them  I  need  not 
speak  of  what  he  was,  or  of  what  he  is.  Some  of 
you  shewed  him  kindness,  and  you  shall  receive  your 
reward." 

Here  he  paused  again,  and  looked  down  graciously 
at  Mrs.  Maltby,  who  sobbed  and  wept. 

"  Some  of  you  were  unkeind  to  him,  and  I  bring  you 
his  forgiveness." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Here  tlie  eyes  of  the  missionary  filled  witli  tears, 
and  seemed  to  search  angrily  for  the  offenders.  They 
rested  last  on  persons  in  the  seat  occupied  by  Perks, 
who  was  now  too  deaf  to  hear  distinctly  what  was 
said. 

*'  Some  of  you  lov-ed  him,"  he  continued,  in  a  husky 
tone  of  voice,  smiling  through  his  tears  at  the  gaslight 
in  the  ceiling  ;  "  and  he  loved  you  all." 

Then,  descending  the  scale,  the  speaker  added,  with 
thrilling  emotion  in  his  tones — 

"He  loves  you  still  in  distant  climes.  Alas  !  it  may 
be  he  has  loved  some  of  you  too  well." 

At  this  there  was  a  wail  of  grief  throughout  the 
female  part  of  his  audience,  whilst  the  missionary 
reproachfully  contemplated  poor  Mrs.  Grimshaw, — who 
sat  trembling  in  her  mother's  pew  beneath  the  pulpit, — 
showing  plainly  that  beneath  that  southern  cross,  in 
the  loneliness  of  those  benighted  islands,  some  confi- 
dences had  been  exchanged  between  the  missionary 
and  the  colleague  whose  praises  he  was  sounding. 

"I  shall  name  him  now,"  he  said  at  length,  when 
he  had  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  "  His  name, 
brethren,  is  Silas  Clayton." 

There  is  a  dreadful  process  called  ''  naming  a  mem- 
ber" in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nobody  knows 
what  it  means ;  no  one  can  tell  what  would  be  the 
result.  It  has  never  yet  been  resorted  to,  even  in  extreme 
cases.  Speakers  in  remote  sessions  of  Parliament 
have  hesitated  to  use  this  dreadful  punishment  on 
i^efractory    representatives ;    modern    SjJeakers    shake 
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their  heads  ominously  when  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  thing 
too  dreadful  to  be  lightly  talked  of.  *'  Heaven  only 
knows,"  said  a  late  dignified  gentleman,  who  had  sat 
for  twenty  years  in  the  great  chair,  listening,  for  the 
most  part  of  his  time,  to  dull  speeches,  ''  Heaven  only 
knows  what  would  happen  were  I  to  name  a  member." 

Now,  the  clever  missionary  knew  very  well  what 
would  happen  when  he  named  Silas  Clayton,  and  wisely 
paused  to  blow  his  nose,  and  let  the  emotion  of  the 
congregation  subside  ere  he  proceeded. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  Some  of  the  females, 
whose  curiosity  had  been  mounting  up  with  each 
rounded  period,  were  almost  in  hysterics  when  the 
denouement  came.  Most  of  them  knew  why  Silas  had 
suddenly  left  his  charge  in  the  Dale,  and  gone  forth  to 
heal  his  wounded  spirit  in  his  Master's  work.  There 
was  a  tinge  of  romance  about  him  which  had  Lingered  in 
their  memories,  and  shed  a  halo  round  the  absent 
missionary.  They  had  read  of  him  in  reports  and 
notices  with  interest,  and  two  women,  at  least,  in  the 
congregation  had  followed  his  course  with  anxious 
prayers  that  it  might  be  blessed  ;  but  now,  when  the 
members  looked  in  one  well-known  pew,  to  observe 
the  efiect  of  the  exordium  on  the  good  mother  who,  as 
the  speaker  said,  "  had  shown  him  kindness,"  and  on 
the  daughter  whom  they  knew  was  alluded  to  as  the 
one  "  he  had  loved  too  well,"  they  beheld  a  painful 
sight. 

Mrs.  Maltby  was  holding  her  daughter  in  her  arms, 
and  it  was  evident  the  miller's  wife  had  fainted.  There 
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were  strangers  in  tlie  pew,  who  were  frightened  and 
puzzled.  Mrs.  Forster  was  there  with  her  Kttle 
daughter,  who  had  now  partially  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  her  immersion,  and  sat  by  Lizzie  Grimshaw, 
who  screamed  aloud. 

Jacob  Grimshaw  stood  up,  and  strode  past  the  others 
to  the  place  where  his  wife  sat.  His  brow  was  knit 
and  his  face  pale. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  he  said  sternly  to  Mrs.  Maltby, 
and  then  lifted  the  comely  form  of  our  old  friend  Patty 
in  his  arms  as  if  she  were  a  sack  of  meal.  He  bore 
her  down  the  central  passage  of  the  chapel,  in  which 
temporary  chairs  had  been  placed,  spurning  the  seats 
from  his  path,  and  thrusting  the  occupants  to  right  and 
left  as  he  proceeded  to  the  porch — his  frightened 
daughter  hanging  the  while  to  his  coat-tails,  and 
endeavouring  to  stifle  her  sobs  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Once  out  in  the  open  air,  the  poor  woman  speedily 
recovered  her  senses. 

"  It  was  the  heat,  Jacob,"  she  said;  "  it  was  the  heat, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  announcement.  I  am  sure 
I  can't  tell  what  came  over  me." 

"Thou  art  very  silly,  wife,"  said  the  miller,  in  a  tone 
of  vexation.  "  I  never  thought  thou  caredst  a  rush 
about  the  miserable  preacher,  and  I'm  sorry  thou 
mad'st  such  an  exhibition  of  thyself  before  the  people." 

"  I  didn't  care  about  him,  Jacob,"  she  said,  sobbing, 
"  indeed  I  didn't,  and  I'm  very  sorry.  But  I  couldn't 
help  it — it  was  the  heat." 
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Then  Mrs.  Grimsliaw  sat  down  in  the  porch  and 
had  a  good  cry,  accompanied  in  a  minor  key  by  her 
daughter  ;  whilst  her  husband  stood  sheepishly  by  her 
side,  with  fists  doubled  up,  thinking  he  would  particu- 
larly like  to  punch  that  exciting  missionary's  head. 

The  missionary  had  calmly  looked  on  at  the  removal 
of  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  It  was  no  afiair  of  his,  but  a  tell- 
ing incident  in  the  evening  ser\dce,  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  congregation.  He  flattered  himself  a 
little  on  the  efiects  of  his  eloquence,  and,  when  the  dis- 
turbance subsided,  produced  from  his  pocket  "  the  mes- 
sage "  from  Silas  Clayton  about  which  there  had  been 
all  this  preliminary  flourish,  and  which,  after  all,  was 
a  very  simple,  afiectionate  letter,  written  on  two  sides 
of  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  addressed  to  the  congregation 
generally,  introducing  his  colleague,  the  present 
speaker,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  already  pretty  well 
introduced  himself ;  asking  them,  also,  to  aid  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  subscribing 
liberally  to  the  good  cause,  in  order  that  those  be- 
nighted South-Sea  Islanders  might  be  saved  from  wor- 
shipping such  degrading  things  as  the  idol  his  friend 
would  show  them. 

Now,  it  was  evident  the  letter  ought  to  have  been 
read  before  the  idol  was  produced  at  all,  or  the  exciting 
address  delivered ;  but  then  the  sensation  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  and  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  his 
hearers  might  not  have  been  so  easily  opened.  As  the 
missionary  read  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter,  he 
looked  round  for  the  unfortunate  fetish  to  which  it 
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alluded,  and  begged  that  it  miglit  be  returned  to  him. 
It  bad  ceased  to  circulate  during  tbe  scene  above  de- 
scribed, and  remained  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  irreverent 
carpenter  wbo  bad  offered  to  carve  a  rival  in  ugliness 
for  tbe  small  consideration  mentioned.  Tbe  carpenter 
was  seated  witb  a  knot  of  fellow-workmen  in  a  dark 
corner  beneatb  one  of  tbe  staircases  leading  to  tbe 
gallery,  and  a  fierce  discussion  was  at  tbis  moment 
raging  amongst  tbese  men  as  to  tbe  kind  of  wood  from 
wbicb  tbe  bideous  tbing  bad  been  carved. 

It  bad  been  minutely  examined  all  over,  and  scraped 
and  smelled  at  by  tbe  small  critical  assembly  witb 
increasing  variety  of  opinion.  "I  tell  tbee  'tis  lig- 
num vitse,"  said  one  man.  "  It  don't  grow  in  tbem 
]3arts,"  replied  anotber  workman  wbo  bad  read 
"  Gutbrie's  Geograpby."  '^  'Tis  a  kind  o'  boke,"  said  a 
tbird,  wbose  knowledge  of  foreign  timber  was  limited, 
but  wbo  wisbed  to  say  something  positive  on  tbe  sub- 
ject ratber  tban  appear  ignorant.  "  We'll  soon  see," 
said  tbe  carpenter,  wbo  was  anxious  to  leave  bis  mark 
on  tbe  original,  as  be  could  not  at  tbe  moment  com- 
mence tbe  improved  copy  wbicb  be  burned  witb  zeal  to 
execute.  "  We'll  soon  see,"  be  repeated,  producing  a 
clasp-knife,  and  wbittling  a  considerable  piece,  repre- 
senting tbe  nose,  off  tbe  face  of  tbe  wooden  idol.  Tbe 
man  transferred  tbe  excised  portion  to  bis  own  moutb, 
and  cbewed  it  witb  evident  relisb.  Tbis  is  a  metbod 
adopted  by  carpenters  to  ascertain  tbe  nature  of  any 
doubtful  wood,  wben  all  tbeir  otber  senses  fail  tbem. 
"  'Tis  neitber  boke  nor  lignum  vital,"  be  said,  as  be 
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slowly  munclied  the  fragment.  "  'Tis  a  species  o'  gum- 
tree,"  lie  continued,  looking  very  wise  ;  "  a  kind  o' 
gum  that  grows  in  hot  climits  and  tastes  like  glue." 
Then  he  spat  out  the  particles  on  the  floor  in  disgust, 
and  contemplated  the  injured  countenance  of  the  un- 
fortunate idol  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

At  this  instant  the  missionary  finished  reading  the 
letter,  and  inquired  for  his  treasure,  which  was  handed 
through  the  crowd  to  one  of  the  leaders,  who  ascended 
with  it  to  the  pulpit. 

The  eloquent  missionary  had  looked  on  the  face  of 
the  wooden  companion  of  his  journeyings  too  often  and 
too  long  to  hesitate  in  observing  the  injury  it  had 
received.  He  took  it  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  passed 
his  finger  and  thumb  over  the  denuded  surface — where, 
alas !  the  nose  was  not !  Then  he  said  aloud,  with 
anger — 

"  Some  evil-disposed  person  has  defaced  the  idol !  *' 

There  was  a  titter  in  the  gallery,  and  a  bustle  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  congregation 
turned  round  in  their  seats,  and  looked  behind  them  in 
search  of  the  guilty  person.  Others  stood  up,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  ;  whilst  the  missionary  repeated  his  accusation — 
"  Some  evil-disposed  person  has  defaced  the  idol !  " 

After  an  awful  pause,  as  the  criminal  did  not  come 
forward,  the  good  man  sighed  deeply,  placed  the 
beloved  object  on  a  shelf  beside  him,  and  proceeded 
with  the  service  by  pronouncing,  in  a  stern  tone,  the 
words — 
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"  Take  up  tlie  collection  !  " 

The  leaders  bustled  about  witb  bright  copper  boxes, 
like  small  warming-pans,  attached  to  long  handles ; 
and  a  goodly  contribution  for  so  poor  a  community  was 
the  result.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Wesley- 
anism,  the  system  certainly  produces  the  most  liberal 
subscribers  for  their  means  in  the  world,  and  no 
other  church  has  ever  supported  such  vast  missionary 
efforts. 

When  the  collection  was  made,  the  regular  service  of 
the  "Watch  Night"  proceeded — a  number  of  the 
leaders  praying  earnestly  aloud,  one  after  another, 
until  the  clock  indicated  that  there  remained  but  ten 
minutes  of  the  old  year,  on  which  there  was  a  deep 
silence,  the  congregation  remaining  on  their  knees  in 
meditation. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  sat  before  a  clock  in  silence 
for  ten  minutes  ?  If  not,  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  It  will  probably  appear  to  yoa  about  half  an 
hour  in  duration,  and  if  passed  on  your  knees,  the 
period  will  seem  still  longer.  On  this  night  it  appeared 
to  the  people  to  be  very  long  indeed — much  longer  than 
usual.  They  looked  up  at  the  face  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  who  looked  steadily  on  the  face  of  the 
clock.  At  last  he  drew  out  a  large  silver  watch  and 
examined  it ;  several  members  did  the  same,  and  dis- 
covered to  their  astonishment  that  it  was  five  minutes 
past  midnight ! 

"My  friends,"  said  the  missionary,  with  severity, 
"  some  malicious  person  has  stopped  the  clock  !  " 
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Most  of  the  congregation  turned  and  looked  at  tlie  end 
gallery,  where  the  clock  was  clearly  visible,  but  above 
it,  on  this  occasion,  there  was  also  visible  the  grinning 
face  of  Tom  Grimshaw,  who  was  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas from  Wolverhampton. 

There  was  an  angry  murmur  throughout  the  chapel, 
and  some  of  the  men  in  the  gallery  hurried  for- 
ward with  the  evident  intention  of  ejecting  the  offender, 
who,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  front  rail,  continued 
to  grin  in  the  very  face  of  the  missionary.  Just  then, 
however.  Perks,  who  had  not  heard  the  observation 
made  as  to  the  stopping  of  the  clock,  raised  the  hymn 
which  is  usually  sung  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Perks,  whose  shrill  voice  had  under- 
gone no  softening  of  the  upper  notes  since  last  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  ;  and  with  stentorian  voices 
the  people  sang,  on  their  knees,  accompanying  the 
words  with  a  rocking  motion  of  their  bodies — 

"  Come,  let  us  anew  oiir  journey  pursue, 

Eoll  round  with  the  year — roll  round  with  the  year  {crescendo), 

And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear — 

Da  Capo.  Till  the  Master  appear. 
"  Our  life  is  a  dream ;  our  time,  as  a  stream, 

Glides  swiftly  away — glides  swiftly  away, 

And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay — refuses  to  stay. 

'*  The  arrow  is  flown  ;  the  moment  is  gone  ; 
The  ^lillennial  Year — the  Millennial  Year 
Rushes  on  to  our  view,  and  eternity's  here — eternity's  here." 

The  last  words  still  echoed  through  the  chapel  from 
seven  hundred  voices,  when  a  new  and  unusual  sound, 
never  before  heard  in  Lauterdale,  smote  on  the  ears  of 
the   assembly,  causing  them    all   to  rise  suddenly  in 
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astonisTiineiit,  save  poor  Perks,  to  wliom  all  sounds 
were  nearly  alike,  and  wko  continued  his  melody. 

Swelling  grandly  on  tke  breeze,  and  reverberating 
from  bill  and  valley,  tbrougb  tbe  lengtb  and  breadtb 
of  Lauterdale,  startling  boatmen  on  tbe  distant  Severn, 
and  rousing  sleepers  up  at  Lawley,  rang  out  from  tbe 
great  tower  of  tbe  new  cburcb  tbe  migbty  peal  of  bells 
wbicb  Josbua  Field  bad  stipulated  for  witb  tbe  arcbi- 
tect, — welcoming  in  tbe  new  year  witb  clasbes  of  wild 
barmony,  rung  witb  a  will  by  willing  bands,  wbo 
wisbed  to  let  tbe  country  know  for  miles  around  tbat 
tbe  great  work  was  done. 

Tbere  was  a  general  movement  in  tbe  cbapel,  and  tben 
a  rusb  to  tbe  doors.  Tbese  excitable  Metbodists  seemed 
to  bave  utterly  forgotten  tbe  poor  missionary  and  bis 
defaced  idol  in  tbeir  eagerness  to  get  out  and  listen  to 
tbe  strange  sounds.  Tbey  crowded  tbe  narrow  bridge 
over  tbe  mill-stream,  and  tbronged  tbe  new  road  wbicb 
bad  been  made  up  to  tbe  cburcb,  from  wbose  bigb 
tower,  peal  on  peal  came  down  on  tbe  nigbt  air  to 
add  to  tbeir  excitement.  Most  of  tbem  took  tbe  in- 
terruption in  good  part ;  some  were  deligbted  at  tbe 
novelty  of  tbe  tbing ;  but  tbe  faces  of  a  few  of  tbe 
leaders  wore  a  fierce  frown  as  tbey  congregated  in  an 
angry  little  knot  upon  tbe  bridge  wben  tbe  great  bulk 
of  tbe  congregation  bad  gone  by.  Perks  was  standing 
in  tbeir  midst,  bis  large  bullet- sbaped  bead  rising 
above  tbe  otbers,  and  bis  great  fist  clencbed  and  beld 
aloft  in  angry  gesture  towards  tbe  ofiending  bells, 
wbose  jubilant  melody  be  could  now  bear  well  enougb 
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in  tlie  open  air,  when  all  other  conflicting  noises  had 
ceased. 

It  was  very  hard  upon  Perks ;  he  liked  decorum  in 
such  services  as  those  of  Watch  Nights,  and  he  knew 
that  the  service  just  abandoned  had  been  an  unfortu- 
nate one,  full  of  disturbances,  the  nature  and  causes  of 
which  were  not  very  clear  to  him.  First  there  was 
Mrs.  Grimshaw's  fainting  fit,  then  the  fuss  about  the 
injured  idol,  after  that  the  stoppage  of  the  clock,  and 
at  this  moment  the  unlucky  individual  who  had  per- 
petrated the  last  ofience  appeared  on  the  bridge,  on  his 
way  home,  singing  some  ribald  parody  of  the  hymn 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  bells.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Master  Tom  if  he  had  gone  quietly 
on  his  way ;  but  the  impunity  which  had  hitherto 
attended  his  proceedings  gave  him  a  false  courage 
which  proved  his  undoing.  Seeing  the  little  gathering 
of  Methodists  on  the  bridge,  he  coolly  seated  himself 
on  the  parapet,  and  chanted  out,  in  a  jeering  tone — 

"  Come  let  us  arise,  and  open  our  eyes, 
Roll  round  like  a  tub — roll  round  like " 

Here  his  versification  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
end,  for  Perks,  bursting  through  the  ring  of  insulted 
Wesleyans,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  restrain  him, 
seized  the  scofier  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  one  brawny 
hand,  and  by  the  seat  of  his  unmentionables  with  the 
other,  and  sent  him  flying,  like  a  cork,  over  the  parapet 
far  out  into  the  pool. 
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STRIFE. 

*'  Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 
Into  the  stream  beneath  : 
Herminius  struck  at  Leius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  : 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 
Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust." 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Rome. 

A  LTHOUGH  young  Grimsliaw  was  pitched  like  a 
cork  from  a  catapult  over  tlie  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  his  behaviour  in  the  Dale  Pool,  on  his  arrival 
therein,  was  anything  but  cork-like.  He  entered  the 
filthy  water  head  downwards,  his  feet  pointing  to  the 
zenith,  and  inclining  to  a  semi-revolution  forward 
round  a  moving  centre ;  or,  to  be  mathematically  accu- 
rate, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  proceeded  from  the 
hands  of  Job  Perks  in  a  parabolic  curve,  deflected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  fluid,  until  he  reached  the  black 
mud  forming  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  into  which  his 
head  was  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 

Tom  Grimshaw  was  an  indifierent  swimmer,  but  he 
could  flounder  about,  on  an  emergency  like  the  present, 
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mucli  after  the  manner  of  dogs  wlio  are  not  of  a  web- 
footed  species  when  first  unkindly  projected  by  experi- 
mental youth  into  detested  water.  On  such  occasions 
the  animals  usually  exhibit  a  -violent  propensity  to 
stand  with  their  hind  legs  on  nothing  in  particular, 
whilst  they  beat  the  water  vertically  with  their  fore 
paws,  so  creating  an  immense  amount  of  foam,  and  mak- 
ing but  little  progress  towards  dry  land.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  unfortunate  youth's  evolutions, 
when  he  emerged,  after  a  dreadfully  long  interval,  from 
the  unsavoury  depths  of  the  pool,  his  mouth  filled  with 
mud,  and  his  Sunday  clothes  sticking  to  him  like  pitch 
plasters  all  over. 

Job  Perks  was  considerably  frightened  when  his 
victim  disappeared  and  remained  under  water  so  very 
long.  As  the  mill  was  not  at  work  on  that  night 
the  pool  was  stagnant,  and  was  so  foul  and  discoloured 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  precise  where- 
abouts of  the  submerged  youth,  whose  violent  struggles 
beneath  could  only  be  estimated  by  the  turbid  commo- 
tion of  the  water,  and  the  huge  air  bubbles  rising  to 
the  surface. 

"  Dost  thee  knaw  if  the  fallow  can  swim  ? "  said 
Perks  to  one  of  the  men  beside  him. 

"  Thee's  done  a  foolish  thing,''  bawled  the  man  in 
the  ear  of  the  blacksmith,  wishing  to  gain  time  to 
ascertain  the  required  fact  by  further  observation. 

Just  then  the  poor  wretch  rose  to  the  surface. 

"  I  tell'd  thee  the  gallows  bird  'ud  nivir  be 
drownded,"  continued  the  last  speaker,  who  had  said 
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nothing  of  the  kind  before,  but  trusted  to  Perks' 
deafness  for  his  ignorance  of  the  palpable  untruth. 

Perks  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  on  seeing  the  miser- 
able appearance  of  the  miller's  son. 

"  Mawbee  thee'll  sing  devils'  hymns  in  folkses  ears 
fro'  t'other  side  o'  thy  mouth  now,"  he  roared. 

Tom  Grimshaw  did  not  reply,  for  he  could  not  utter 
a  word  until  he  got  the  mud  out  of  his  mouth.  He 
made  frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  shore,  but  his  heavy 
sodden  boots  drew  him  down,  and  his  wet  clothes 
impeded  his  wild  motions,  so  that  he  made  but  little 
way.  A  considerable  number  of  people  were  now 
assembled  on  the  bridge,  from  which  his  position  was 
distinctly  visible,  as  the  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  was  reflected  from  the  snow- 
covered  ground  with  a  clearness  almost  equal  to  twi- 
light. 

"Is't  a  dawg  that's  drownin'  i'  th'  pool?"  inquired 
one  of  the  miller's  men,  as  he  arrived  breathless  on  the 
bridge,  full  of  anxiety  to  see  the  sport. 

*'  'No  ;  it's  thy  master's  wastel  of  a  son,"  replied  the 
man  addressed.  "Job  Perks  ha'  flung  he  in,  and 
sarved  un  right  tew,"  he  added. 

The  mill  man  took  one  glance  to  assure  himself  of  the 
identity  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  then  sped  away 
up  the  hill  to  inform  Jacob  Grimshaw. 

Meantime  young  Tom  had  found  a  temporary  resting 
place,  or  at  least  something  to  which  he  could  cling  for 
support  in  his  tribulation  until  assistance  reached  him. 
The  stream  which  had  originally  traversed  the  pool 
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before  the  wheels  and  dams  were  erected,  in  reality- 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Dale  Company's 
property  and  that  of  Jacob's  landlord ;  but  as  its 
narrow,  tortuous  bed  was  concealed  by  the  wide  pool 
when  pounded  up,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  some 
marks  of  a  permanent  class  which  would  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  this  purpose  iron 
pillars,  with  short  cross  bars  on  top,  were  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  course  of  the  stream,  and  were 
visible  about  a  foot  out  of  the  water.  These  iron  land- 
marks formed  very  important  points  in  the  vexatious 
litigation  formerly  carried  on  by  old  Grimshaw,  and 
had  been  jealously  maintained  in  position  by  his  son. 
They  indicated  that  one-half  of  the  reservoir  was  the 
property  of  the  nobleman  from  whom  Jacob  held  his 
lease,  and  that  the  other  half  was  the  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Field ;  and  now  one  of  them  stood  the  miller's 
son  in  good  stead,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  his  head 
above  water. 

Tom  Grimshaw  clung  to  the  cross-head  of  the  iron 
post  with  one  hand,  and  removed  the  mud  from  his 
mouth  and  face  with  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  he 
regained  the  power  of  speech  he  turned  his  evil  eyes 
on  Perks,  who  was  leaning  on  the  parapet  evidently 
enjoying  the  wretched  plight  of  the  youth,  and  hissed 
out — "  I'll  have  the  law  of  you  for  this,  Perks ;  may  I 
bed— d  if  I  don't." 

"  Thee'lt  be  d — d  soon  enough,  law  or  no  law,  for 
a  divil's  limb,"  shouted  a  Methodist  moulder  who  re- 
membered  the    indignity   recently  practised    on    the 
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Society  by  the  stopping  of*  tlie  clock.  "  He  cut  tlie 
noaz  off  a  butiful  heathen  image  from  furrin  parts," 
he  continued,  turning  to  some  inquiring  bystanders, 
and  laying  a  sin  to  poor  Tom's  charge  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  hand  in. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  men  addressed. 

*'  He's  a  castaway  named  Grimshaw,"  replied  a  lanky, 
consumptive-looking  stove-grinder,  who  was  a  "  prayer 
leader,"  and  invariably  roared  himself  hoarse  in  the 
chapel  when  he  had  his  turn.  "  His  misguided  feyther 
hev'  prenticed  he  to  a  sinful  lawyer  in  Woolerampton," 
he  continued.  "  The  Lord  ha'  mercy  on's  soul.  All 
lawyers  hev  their  portion  in  hell,"  he  added  with  pious 
horror,  wilfully  perverting  Scripture  in  his  desire  to 
give  point  to  his  remarks. 

"  He's  a-clingin'  to  the  cross  now  at  all  events,'* 
said  a  witty  pattern-maker,  in  allusion  to  the  bar  across 
the  post. 

Then  some  one  in  the  crowd  chanted  out  the  first 
lines  of  a  favourite  hymn,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  present  case,  the  whole  assem- 
bly joining  in  chorus  at  the  fourth  line  of  each  verse, 
which  ran  thus — 

*'  There  is  rest  for  the  weary,  there  is  rest  for  yew^' — 

the  last  word  being  painfully  prolonged  at  discretion, 
and  emphasized  by  pointing  to  the  miserable  example 
in  the  water,  now  almost  exhausted  from  cold. 

A  few,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  now  suggested 
that  he  should  be   *'  gotten  out,"   and  commenced  the 
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formation  of  a  rope  for  tlie  purpose  witli  neckcloths 
and  pocket-handkercliiefs. 

This  was  a  work  involving  some  delay,  during  which 
the  unhappy  Tom,  who  never  pleaded  for  assistance  or 
uttered  complaint,  was  exhorted  to  repentance  for  his 
many  public  sins,  of  which  the  recent  stopping  of  the 
clock  was  by  no  means  the  worst,  as  he  had  at  various 
times  perpetrated  aggravating  practical  jokes  on  the 
community. 

A  well-meaning  man  named  Beardmore  urged  the 
others  to  use  greater  speed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
means  of  rescue,  lest  the  victim  should  slip  from  the 
post  and  be  drowned  ;  but  he  only  received  assurances 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  highly  impro- 
bable, because  of  the  general  belief  in  Tom's  reserva- 
tion for  a  more  exalted  fate  on  dry  land ;  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  miller's  son  was  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  Dale  folk,  and  had  already 
earned  for  himself  a  character  which  was  in  itself  the 
only  excuse  for  the  apparent  cruelty  of  the  whole 
proceeding. 

At  length  the  rope  was  completed,  tied  to  a  stick, 
and  thrown  to  the  miserable  youth,  who  was  then 
drawn  ashore.  Perks  assisting  in  hauling  him  out,  and 
lifting  him  by  the  collar  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
with  the  same  ease  which  he  had  exhibited  in  hurling 
him. into  the  water,  and  with  as  much  feeling  as  he 
would  have  shown  to  a  half-drowned  dog. 

As  he  did  so,  a  strong  hand  was  wreathed  in  his  own 
coat-collar  from  behind,  and  he  was  flung   violently 
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backward  on  tlie  ground  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge.  Opening  bis  round  eyes  in  astonishment,  he 
beheld  Jacob  Grimshaw  in  the  moonlight  standing  over 
him  with  a  threatening  aspect,  divested  of  coat  and 
vest,  having  been  suddenly  called  by  his  man  to  the 
rescue  of  his  son  when  undressing  for  bed. 

"  Thou  scoundrel ! "  said  Jacob,  "  how  durst  thou  ill- 
use  my  son  ?     I'll  break  every  bone  in  thy  carcase." 

Perks  did  not  hear  very  distinctly  the  precise  terms 
of  the  miller's  threat ;  but  he  heard  and  saw  enough 
to  understand  that  he  meant  mischief.  He  observed 
also  the  attitude  and  undress  of  his  opponent,  and 
imagined  that  he  was  called  on  to  fight.  In  a  second 
he  arose,  and  flung  off  his  own  upper  garments,  and 
stood  facing  Jacob,  who  had  really  intended  to  do  no 
more  than  free  his  son  from  the  grasp  of  the  black- 
smith, who  he  had  just  been  informed  had  thrown  the 
youth  into  the  water. 

Neither  of  these  men  were  really  pugnacious ;  they 
certainly  were  not  pugilists ;  they  were  comparative 
strangers,  and  had  never  had  any  previous  cause  of 
quarrel. 

From  early  associations  amongst  the  "  Friends," 
Jacob  was  a  man  of  peace, — slow  to  anger,  and  pro- 
bably he  had  never  struck  a  hostile  blow  in  his  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  he  was  not  a  coward,  and 
it  was  rumoured  amongst  the  mill  men  that  he  was  a 
very  strong  man,  handy  with  his  arms  on  emergencies, 
aiKl  able  to  use  the  left  with  the  same  ease  and  facility 
as  the  right.      He  stood  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings, 
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and  stood  in  them  just  now,  having  hurried  out  from 
his  house,  in  his  fright,  without  waiting  to  put  on  his 
shoes. 

Perks  was  reputed  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  was  a 
Methodist  and  a  prayer  leader ;  an  employer  of  other 
workmen  in  his  small  way ;  known  to  have  put  by  a 
little  money,  and  therefore  deemed  respectable.  No 
one  had  ever  seen  Perks  in  a  row  ever  since  he  had 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Before  that  period, 
when  unregenerate  and  unconverted — that  is,  before 
the  great  religious  revival  in  the  Dale  twenty-five 
years  ago — he  had  given  and  taken  a  few  black  eyes, 
and  was  not  thought  any  worse  of  in  consequence. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  "a  bear  robbed  of  its 
whelps,"  and  the  very  mildest  of  bears  is  to  be  excused, 
on  Scripture  authority,  on  such  an  occasion.  Jacob's 
only  male  whelp  had  been  thrown  into  the  water  and 
nearly  drowned  by  the  brutal  man  before  him,  and  was 
now  dragging  his  waterlogged,  shivering  body  up  the 
hill  on  his  way  home. 

Jacob  would  have  been  very  angry  with  his  son  for 
his  conduct  in  chapel  if  he  had  heard  of  or  seen  it ; 
but  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity,  in  consequence  of 
his  wife's  fainting  fit,  which  in  itself  had  put  him  out 
of  temper ;  therefore  he  must  be  doubly  excused  for 
taking  that  other  bear  Perks  by  the  neck,  and  flinging 
him  on  his  back  on  the  bridge. 

"  I'll  break  every  bone  in  thy  carcase,"  he  repeated, 
as  Perks  rose  to  his  full  height  of  six  feet  four,  and 
stood  in  a  hostile  attitude  before  him. 
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"Well  see  to  that,  my  man/^  said  the  giant,  rolling 
up  his  sleeves,  and  exhibiting  a  biceps  which  would 
have  excited  the  envy  of  ''the  Slasher"  himself. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  the  two  men 
now.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 
There,  in  the  cold  moonlight,  on  the  narrow  bridge,  in 
the  presence  of  men  who  had  met  to  watch  and  pray 
with  the  combatants  an  hour  previously ;  in  the  first 
hour  of  the  new  year  about  which  they  had  been 
making  such  good  resolutions,  they  stood  up  face  to 
face  to  do  their  best  and  worst. 

The  bystanders,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  attempted 
to  interfere.  Nat  Beardmore,  who  was  intimate  with 
Perks,  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  but  was  shaken  off". 
Some  of  Jacob's  workmen  endeavoured  to  get  between 
the  angry  men,  but  were  rudely  pushed  aside,  and  then 
came  the  sound  of  a  blow. 

Jacob  had  ''  planted  his  right "  heavily  on  the 
blacksmith's  mouth,  and,  in  technical  language,  which 
always  saves  time  in  description,  he  had  "  unsettled 
Perks's  ivories." 

Perks  reeled  under  that  slogging  blow,  delivered 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  ere  he  could  collect 
his  slow  ideas,  his  astonishment  was  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  "  double  knocks"  over  the  eyes  from  Jacob's 
right  and  left,  delivered  in  the  manner  known  in  the 
ring  as  "repeaters,"  there  being  scarcely  a  perceptible 
interval  between  the  sound  of  both. 

The  OS  front  is  of  Perks  was  like  that  of  a  bull. 
There  were  no  loose  corners  on  his  bullet-shaped  head 
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to  be  unhinged  by  sucb  bands  as  tbe  miller's,  and  bis 
round,  piggisb  eyes  fiasbed  back  defiance  witb  unim- 
paired keenness.  His  figbting  tactics  were  peculiar,  but 
were  well  understood  by  tbose  wbo  saw  bim  double 
back  bis  rigbt  arm  bebind  bis  bead  for  a  back-banded 
blacksmith's  blow,  popularly  known  as  '*tbe  auctioneer,  '* 
— tbe  muscles  of  bis  great  arm  standing  out  like  huge 
knots  on  a  rougb  branch,  at  the  end  of  which  had 
grown  an  ugly  excrescence  represented  by  his  pon- 
derous fist. 

"  Look  out,  master,"  said  one  of  the  mill  men,  who 
bad  some  experience  of  this  line  of  action.  "  Don't 
let  him  inside  your  guard,  or  you're  a  dead  man." 

Jacob  was  determined  be  wouldn't  if  be  could  help 
it,  and,  as  Perks  attempted  to  "  wire  in,"  he  stopped 
bim  twice  with  "gooduns"  about  the  body,  which  his 
great  length  of  arm  enabled  him  to  deliver  without 
much  effort;  but  on  such  a  "pachyderm"  as  Perks 
they  bad  no  more  effect  than  taps  upon  a  drum.  Blood 
was  flowing  from  tbe  blacksmith's  mouth  down  bis 
broad  chest,  and  the  miller's  clenched  hands  were 
bleeding,  but  otherwise  the  men  were  apparently 
uninjured,  and  Perks  had  struck  no  blow  as  yet, 
although  be  bad  received  half  a  dozen.  He  had  once 
attempted  to  beat  down  Jacob's  guard  with  his  "  left," 
but  had  not  succeeded.  His  right  fist  still  remained 
at  the  back  of  his  bead,  bis  elbow  projecting  in  front, 
and  for  an  instant  there  was  a  pause.  Jacob  was  puz- 
zled, and  unwilling  to  be  the  aggressor  much  further. 
Suddenly  Perks  stepped  forward,  his  heavy  left  boot 
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descending  on  Jacob's  unprotected  foot,  and  pinning 
it  to  the  ground,  tlie  intense  pain  distracting  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  In  that  instant  the  blacksmith's 
right  arm  came  down  like  a  sledge-hammer  full  on  the 
miller's  face  with  a  sickening  smash,  and  poor  Jacob 
fell,  crushed  and  stunned,  on  his  back  at  his  opponent's 
feet,  the  bones  of  his  prominent  and  rather  aquiline 
nose  shattered  to  pieces. 

'*  That  'ull  do  for  him,"  said  Perks,  turning  to  a 
bystander,  who  held  his  garments.  ''  That  'ull  do  for 
him  for  a  while.     Gi'e  me  my  co-aat." 

The  men  gathered  round  the  prostrate  miller  in  awe. 
He  lay  on  his  back  still  and  motionless,  extended  at 
full  length  as  he  had  been  struck  down,  his  bruised 
face  turned  up  to  the  moonlight  and  his  eyes  closed  ;  the 
blood  slowly  welling  from  his  wound,  trickling  over 
his  curling  beard  on  to  his  white  shirt-front,  and  thence 
to  the  whiter  snow  beneath  him;  and  all  the  while, 
from  the  church-tower  above  the  Dale  the  bells  rang 
out  in  merry  music,  as  if  rejoicing  over  the  deadly 
strife  beneath. 

"  He  is  badly  hurt,"  said  one  of  the  mill  men  in  a 
whisper,  but  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  fallen  man. 
The  power  and  suddenness  of  the  blow  and  its  deadly 
effect  seemed  to  paralyse  the  minds  of  the  bystanders 
as  it  had  paralysed  the  nerves  and  brain  of  the 
victim. 

"  Better  send  for  doctor  Dixon,"  said  another  mill  man 
at  length,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
Jacob  showed  no  sign  of  returning  consciousness.  "  Lord 
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save  us,  happen  he's  dead ;  and  if  so  be,  Job  Perks  'nil 
swing  for't  in  front  o'  Stafford  jail." 

"  The  miller  drew  first  blood,"  replied  a  little  fitter, 
who  evidently  sided  with  Perks  in  the  quarrel. 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,"  responded  a  number  of  the  Dale 
workmen,  "  thee's  right,  thee's  right.  The  miller 
struck  Job  Perks  six  times  afore  he  giv'd  him  back  a 
blow." 

"  Job  Perks  first  'saulted  our  master's  son,  and  tried 
t'  drown  the  lad,"  replied  the  sturdy  mill  man  ;  adding, 
for  the  edification  of  the  community,  "  and  he  a 
lawyer's  'prentice  too,  as  'ull  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  lot  on  ye  as  'complices.  A  cowardly  lot  o'  canting 
Methodies,"  he  hissed  at  them  with  scorn,  "as  bawls 
yoursens  hoarse  in  chapel,  and  then  murders  folkses  in 
cold  blood." 

"  "Who  talks  of  murder  ?  "  said  a  solemn  voice  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ellipse  formed  by  the  little  assem- 
bly around  the  prostrate  miller.  "  Who  talks  of 
murder  here  ? "  the  speaker  repeated,  thrusting  the 
men  aside  and  entering  on  the  ghastly  spectacle. 
"Who  is  this  man?"  inquired  Josiah  Morris,  pointing 
downwards  at  Jacob. 

The  men  who  belonged  to  the  works  began  to  sneak 
off  quietly,  but  the  miller's  men  closed  round  and 
eagerly  explained  the  nature  of  the  injury  their  master 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  Perks. 

"This  is  a  sorry  sight,  men,  for  such  a  night,"  said 
Josiah  sadly ;  "a  sorry  sight  in  the  Dale  for  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians." 
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"He  wur  a  canting  Methody  and  a  prayer  leader 
too/'  said  the  former  speaker,  alluding  to  Perks. 

"Husli!"  said  Josiah,  "call  no  man  evil  names. 
Take  him  up,  men,  and  bear  him  home.  I  will  go  on 
before  ;  and  do  thou  go  up  to  the  church,"  he  said, 
turning  to  a  man  whom  he  knew;  "tell  them  to 
stop  this  foolish  ringing  of  bells.  Joshua  Field  died 
half  an  hour  since,  and  it  is  unseemly." 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  "  said  several  of  the  by- 
standers, uncovering  their  heads,  "  what  a  onlucky 
night ! " 

Then  they  gently  raised  the  poor  miller,  and  bore 
him  sadly  up  the  hill  on  their  shoulders,  murmuring  to 
themselves,  "  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  an  onlucky  night 
— an  onlucky  night." 
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EEST. 

"  For  rest  alone  awaiteth  me" 
Beyond  Death's  portal,  dark  and  grim, 
Where  Nature  whispers  that  I  soon  shall  be  ; 
For  robes  of  rest  I  cannot  see 
Seem  folding  round  each  languid  limb  ; 
My  weary  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
Scarce  may  I  hear  the  evening  hymn 
The  birds  are  chanting  joyously." 

"  The  things  needful  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  are  a  general  and  higher  education  ;  a  friendly,  open, 
non-aggressive  federation  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the 
civilized  world; — and  Christianity." — Thomas  Wright. 

TAUE-INGr  the  last  week  of  the  old  year  whose  closing 
^-^  night  was  marked  by  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  Joshua  Field  had  grown  weaker  in  body 
day  by  day,  but  his  mind,  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
severe  physical  suffering  which  prevailed  in  the  pre- 
vious stages  of  his  illness,  became  calmer  and  clearer 
as  the  end  drew  nigh.  There  were  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  he  lapsed  into  a  state  of  dreamy  retro- 
spection, in  which  long  intervals  between  things 
past  and  present  seemed  to  disappear,  and  he  spoke 
of   persons    and    events   almost    forgotten    by    those 
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around  him,  as  if  they  were  present  or  had  recently- 
occurred. 

In  this  way  he  talked  of  his  boyhood  and  early  life ; 
then  of  his  wife  and  only  son,  speaking  always  of  the 
latter  as  a  youth,  and  apparently  unable  to  carry  the 
train  of  thought  forward  to  his  manhood. 

At  such  times  it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to 
realise  to  himself  that  his  son  was  dead.  He  would 
speak  of  Rachel  as  "  gone  before ;  "  of  his  wife  as 
"  awaiting  their  reunion  in  heaven ;  "  but  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  only  son,  about  whom  there  had  been  at  one 
period  such  long  agonizing  suspense,  he  seemed  to  be 
uncertain  and  confused,  as  if  a  great  rift  had  opened  in 
the  track  of  his  memory,  at  the  point  of  their  unhappy 
alienation,  which  he  was  now  unable  to  bridge  over. 

He  frequently  desired  that  Kobert  Forster,  who  was 
still  residing  at  the  Dale  House,  should  be  sent  for, — 
calling  him  only  by  his  Christian  name,  which,  follow- 
ing closely  on  his  wandering  reminiscences  of  the  other 
Robert,  was  often  puzzling  to  those  around  him,  until 
at  length  they  began  to  understand  that  in  some  way 
or  other  he  was  endeavouring  to  re-connect  the  broken 
links  in  the  life  of  his  dead  son  by  association  with  the 
living  youth  before  him,  in  whom  from  the  very  first 
he  had  manifested  so  much  interest.  He  would  thus 
begin  to  speak  to  Robert  Forster  as  his  son,  but  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly  drift  into  a  correct  recognition 
of  the  actual  status  of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  to 
whom  thenceforward  he  spoke  with  perfect  accuracy, 
but  always  with  an  affectionate  manner  such  as  he  would 
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have  employed  with'one  who  was  some  day  to  take  the 
place  of  him  whose  dust  lay  fathoms  deep  beneath  the 
blue  Atlantic. 

"Was  there  anything  of  the  prophetic  second  sight  in 
all  this — such  as,  it  is  said,  is  given  to  the  glazing  eye- 
balls of  dying  chiefs  in  certain  old  Scotch  clans  when 
"wearing  awa'?''  or  was  it  simply  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  breaking  up  of  the  prison-house,  to  permit  the 
emancipated  spirit  to  take  flight  ?  I  know  not ;  and  I 
merely  record  here  the  fact  as  it  was,  leaving  to  phy- 
sicians or  metaphysicians  to  elaborate  the  theory  and 
add  the  present  instance  to  the  numerous  examples  of 
such  prophetic  vision  which  are  on  record. 

Some  men  pass  away  in  dull  lethargic  sleep,  the  over- 
wrought brain  crushed,  confused,  and  practically  inert ; 
its  walls  congested  and  its  exquisite  structure  falling  into 
tangled  tissue,  like  waxen  cells  of  bees  before  fierce  heat. 
Some  men  die,  as  rockets  die  out  in  the  thin  upper  air  of 
summer  nights,  flashing  on  those  around  the  concen- 
trated light  of  an  expiring  intellect.  Some  die  in  all 
the  horrors  attendant  on  the  sad  ending  of  ill- spent, 
sinful  lives,  and  drive  the  very  partners  in  their  crimes 
from  out  their  presence  by  the  wild  cries  of  a  despair 
on  which  the  door  of  hope  has  closed.  Some  die  re- 
joicing with  a  joy  unspeakable,  strong  in  a  saving 
faith,  and  free  from  doubt.  Some  pass,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  through  the  shadowy  valley  to  the  firm 
ground  beyond,  where  there  is  rest.  Men  die  as  they 
have  lived,  and  reap  at  last  the  golden  grain  or  tares 
they  may  have  sown  by  the  wayside  as  they  passed  on. 
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"  Tell  me  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his  death,"  said  a  great 
divine,  to  whom  men  spoke  of  a  departed  hero  ;  and  of 
Joshua  Field,  having  told  the  story  of  his  life — now, 
when  I  come  to  write  the  record  of  his  death,  I  here 
inscribe  the  scroll  with  one  word — Peace. 

He  entered  into  rest  like  some  great  seer  of  old, 
looking  within  the  "gates  of  heaven  ajar,"  yet  con- 
scious of  the  darkness  in  the  world  in  which  he 
lingered  for  a  little  troubled  space  ere  his  great  soul 
took  flight. 

Robert  Forster  and  Esther  came  daily  to  sit  together 
by  his  bedside  at  his  special  request.  His  sufferings 
seemed  to  cease  when  they  were  present ;  and  as  the 
old  man  turned  his  lustrous  eyes  from  the  golden  head 
of  his  little  granddaughter  to  the  pale  young  stranger 
by  her  side,  he  seemed  to  weave  some  fancied  link 
between  their  future  lives. 

''  E^obert,"  he  said  one  day,  "  soon  thou  wilt  grow 
**  strong  again,  and  go  forth  to  do  thy  work.  Do  not 
^^  forget  that  thou  and  I  were  once  together  very  near  to 
"  death  on  the  same  night.  One  of  us  two  must  go 
"  before — ^his  race  is  well-nigh  run — and  one  must 
"  tarry  for  a  while.  Do  not  forget  the  things  I  tell  thee, 
"  looking  back  upon  the  road  on  which  thou  too  must 
"  travel,  lest  when  thou  overtakest  me,  we  may  be  sun- 
*^  dered  at  the  goal.  Remember,  we  are  but  stewards  for 
"  a  little  time ;  no  man  may  live  for  himself  alone,  or 
"  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin.  Look  always  round  thee, 
"  and  behold  the  poor  and  needy,  and  him  that  hath  no 
"  helper.      Owe  no  man  anything,  but  be  not  thou  a 
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*'harcl  creditor  ;  and  when  thou  comest  to  man's  estate, 
"  perchance  to  manage  this  great  multitude  of  workmen, 
"  remember  always  they  are  thy  brethren,  only  clad 
"  in  coarser  garments,  and  appointed  to  lowlier  work 
"  than  thine  in  the  great  household." 

'^1  do  not  know,"  he  said  at  another  time, — "I  do 
"  not  know  why  it  is  that  an  honest,  sober  workman  is 
"  not  esteemed  as  much  in  this  country  as  the  man  who 
*'  drives  a  quill,  or,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  lords  it  for 
"  a  time  over  a  little  patch  of  the  earth's  surface.  Our 
''  Great  Master  did  not  choose  the  life  of  a  scribe,  a 
"  lawyer,  or  physician.  He  did  not  eat  the  bread  of 
"idleness,  but  wrought  at  a  workman's  bench  with  his 
"  own  hands ;  and  somehow  it  appears  to  me  it  would 
"  be  well  if  all  men  were  compelled  in  youth  to  learn 
"  some  useful  handicraft,  and  for  some  period  in  their 
"  lives  were  obliged  to  live,  like  Paul,  upon  the  wages 
"  of  their  daily  toil.  Thou  art  yet  young,  and  hast  to 
"  learn  the  way  to  govern  men  much  older  than  thy- 
"  self.  Go  down  early  amongst  them  as  one  of  them- 
"  selves — mark  how  they  live,  and  for  a  while  eat  thy 
"  hard-earned  crust  as  they  do ;  thus  perchance  thou 
"  mayst  be  able  one  day  to  make  life  easier  and  sweeter 
"for  thy  fellow- workmen." 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  he  suddenly  spoke 
again,  with  startling  energy,  as  if  repeating  by  heart 
some  passage  he  had  read,  which  Robert  Forster  dis- 
covered long  after  in  an  early  essay  written  by  Mr. 
Field's  son,  on  the  "  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
in  England." 
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"  My  cMldren,"  lie  said,  raising  his  hand  to  empha- 
size the  quotation,  ''  there  is  too  broad  a  line  drawn 
"  in  this  land  of  ours  between  the  workmen  and 
"  their  so-called  masters.  We  have  been  raising  lofty 
"  barriers,  which  some  day  they  may  rudely  dash 
"  beneath  their  feet,  and  so  spread  ruin  and  devasta- 
"  tion  round  us  all.  There  should  be  more  sympathy 
"  between  us  and  them — more  kindly  interest  in  their 
"  personal  well-being  and  that  of  their  families — some 
"  closer  intimacy  in  the  lives  of  masters  and  men  than 
*'  the  mere  grinding  contact  of  daily  labour. 

"  Then  we  should  not  have  to  complain  so  much  of 
**  eye-service  and  carelessness,  or  of  waste  and  idleness, 
"  and  the  workman  might  learn  to  feel  that  to  be  a 
**  drunkard,  or  an  evil  liver,  rendered  him  unfit  to  be 
"  the  friend  of  a  master  who  knew  and  respected  the 
"  private  character  and  home  life  of  those  whom  he 
**  employed." 

"  It  would  be  well,"  continued  Mr.  Field,  condensing 
other  portions  of  this  essay  in  his  own  words, — "  it 
"  would  be  well  to  infuse  more  hope  into  the  workman's 
"life.  He  should  be  encouraged  by  opening  to  him 
*'  pathways  leading  to  a  higher  position  as  he  advances 
*'  in  years,  and  gains  experience  and  skill.  Now  all  is 
"a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  The  young  man  just  out 
"  of  his  apprenticeship  claims  the  same  wages  as  the 
"  older,  skilled  hands,  who  have  learned  every  mystery 
"  in  their  craft.  It  is  true,  the  men  have  themselves 
"  framed  rules  to  perpetuate  and  maintain  this  evil ; 
"  but  they  do  so  in  ignorance.     I  trust  the  day  will 
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"  come  wlien  employers  everywhere  will  deem  it  worth 
"  while  to  teach  their  workmen,  or  have  them  taught, 
"  the  principles  of  every  science  bearing  on  their  occu- 
"pations,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  social  and 
"political  economy  and  the  laws  of  health,  and  will 
"aid  them  by  adopting  wise  rules,  which  shall  protect 
"  the  skilled,  industrious  artisan  against  the  idle, 
"  worthless  men  who  often  prey  upon  them.  A  fixed 
"  rate  of  wages  for  the  man  who  does  much  and  for  the 
"  man  who  does  little,  for  the  man  who  does  his  work 
"  well,  and  for  him  who  does  it  badly,  is  an  anomaly  and 
"  an  injustice.  Yet  this  is,  singularly,  the  most  tenacious 
"point  with  the  men  themselves  ;  it  is  equally  unjust 
"  to  the  strong  and  to  the  weak,  and  alike  injurious  in 
"  its  results  to  the  skilled,  intelligent  workman  and  to 
"  the  unskilled.  The  former  feels  that  he  is  underpaid  ; 
"  the  latter  is  often  in  need  of  employment.  The  hard 
"  and  fast  line  drawn  between  workmen  and  employers, 
"  and  the  selfish  jealousy  of  innovation  evinced  by  both 
"  sides,  prevents  a  fair  adjustment  of  this  question,  and 
"  so  there  is  much  discontent  amongst  good  hands,  and 
"  many  unfortunate  men  become  vicious  and  depraved 
"from  want  of  regular  steady  employment.  Much 
"may  be  done  by  the  men  themselves,"  he  added; 
"  much  good  may  be  done  in  the  future  by  non-aggres- 
"  sive  combination.  Hitherto  the  federation  of  work- 
"  men  has  been  too  often  accompanied  by  open  or  secret 
"  hostility  to  individuals,  and,  consequently,  combina- 
"  tion  of  every  kind  is  stigmatised  as  a  crime.  Yet 
"  the  masters  themselves  frequently  combine,  and  it  is 
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*'  the  abuse  and  not  the  proper  use  of  mutual  associa- 
"  tion  which  is  to  be  deplored.  As  education  spreads 
"  downward  amongst  the  men,  they  will  learn  to  raise 
"  themselves  by  legitimate  confederation  to  their  pro- 
"per  place  in  the  ranks  of  society;  but  in  so  doing  it 
"is  not  needful  that  they  should  thrust  down  those 
*'  who  are  placed  above  them  by  industry,  or  by  the 
"  accident  of  birth  or  fortune. 

"  I  have  always  observed,"  he  said,  impressively, 
"  that  the  more  educated  workmen  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
"  most  respectful  in  their  bearing,  and  more  especially 
"  do  they  respect  themselves,  and  are  forbearing  with 
*'  their  less  favoured  brethren.  Robert,  do  not  fear 
"  education  of  the  workmen  as  long  as  it  goes  hand  in 
"  hand  with  Christianity.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
"  masters  and  men  when  the  two  things  are  severed. 
"Without  Christianity  the  men  would  become  mere 
"  intelligent  machines,  destitute  of  hope,  and  devoid  of 
"fear  in  regard  to  the  hereafter,  and,  small  as  is  the 
"  leaven  amongst  them  in  many  places,  its  influence  is 
"  felt  throughout  the  mass. 

"  There  are  some  men  down  there,"  he  said,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  works,  "  whose  lives  are  living 
"  sermons  to  those  around  them,  who  silently  control 
"  ^y  personal  example  the  surging  passions  of  others 
"  who  can  see  no  remedy  for  their  position  except  that 
"  which  involves  the  wreck  of  society.  E-emember 
"  always  that  Christianity  is  the  common  platform 
"  whereon  workmen  and  masters  should  meet  peace- 
"  fully   for   the   public    good,    and   without    Christian 
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"  teaching    education    is    a    sharp    sword    in    cruel 
"  hands." 

Such  was  the  experience  of  Joshua  Field  at  the 
close  of  a  long  laborious  life  as  a  large  employer  of 
skilled  labour. 

It  is  an  experience  to  which  many  earnest,  observant, 
thinking  men  have  borne  witness  before  and  since  his 
time,  and  it  has  been  acted  on  with  manifest  benefit  to 
masters  and  men  in  many  a  busy  place  where  manufac- 
tures have  thriven  in  England ;  but  still  the  doctrines 
here  enunciated  are  fiercely  assailed  and  controverted, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  intelligent  legislators  who 
denounce  them  as  dangerous  and  Utopian. 

When  this  work  was  undertaken,  the  Education  Act 
of  the  past  session  was  barely  hinted  at  in  the  future. 
It  is  now  in  full  operation  in  many  towns,  and  by-and- 
by  will  reach  the  remotest  hamlet  where  free  education 
does  not  already  exist.  Before  long  its  efiects  will  be 
visible  in  the  altered  condition  and  relations  of  the 
working  classes.  Our  optimists  say,  "  we  shall  ulti- 
mately possess  the  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen 
in  the  world."  Our  pessimists  aver  that,  "  when 
education  is  universal,  the  race  called  masters  will  be 
extinguished,  or  rather,  the  workmen  will  all  be  mas- 
ters in  their  stead." 

It  rests  very  much  with  the  great  employers  of 
labour  themselves  as  to  which  of  these  prophecies 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  it  will  be  well  indeed  if  they 
are  wise  in  time,  and  will  strive  to  control  and  direct 
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the  great  upward  current  set  in  motion  by  recent  legis- 
lation. To  sit  still  and  look  on,  is  simply  to  run  tlie 
risk  of  being  borne  away  by  tbe  flood. 

Wherever  masters  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to 
benefit  their  workmen,  rest  assured  that  desire  will 
always  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  whose  advantage 
is  sought,  and  all  such  efibrts  will  be  seconded  by  the 
men  themselves ;  but  there  may  be  days  of  trouble  and 
calamity  in  store  for  those  who  will  selfishly  or  obsti- 
nately close  their  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  com- 
forting themselves  with  the  idea  that,  "  as  to-day  is, 
so  shall  to-morrow  be  also,"  and  recognising  no  duty 
or  obligation  to  the  workmen  who  have  built  up  their 
fortunes,  beyond  the  stern  compact  of  stipulated  wages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  men  will  always  be  in  a 
small  minority  in  England,  and  so  the  fierce  storm 
which  we  have  seen  to  burst  more  than  once  on  neigh- 
bouring shores  may  be  lulled  to  the  gentlest  of  zephyr 
breezes,  breathing  nought  but  peace  and  goodwill  to 
men. 

To  supplement  the  primary  education  of  the  School 
Board  by  the  technical  education  which  will  fit  the 
young  workman  for  his  particular  occupation,  and  so 
make  him  a  better  craftsman  than  the  men  of  any 
other  land,  will  be  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
the  employers  who  wish  to  hold  their  own  in  the  marts 
of  the  world,  despite  of  advancing  wages  at  home. 
But  beyond  and  before  all  this,  to  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  workmen's  children,  who  will 
pome  day  become  workmen,  or  workmen's  wives,  is  to 
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insure  success  to  all  other  means,  and,  without  such, 
insurance  and  safeguard,  the  outlook  of  the  future  may 
be  over  a  burning  waste. 

Mr.  Field  was  much  exhausted  by  the  lengthy 
address  he  had  delivered,  of  which  the  tenor  has  been 
feebly  reproduced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and,  after  a 
long  interval  of  silence,  he  beckoned  to  Josiah  Morris, 
who  now  spent  many  hours  in  his  chamber,  to  approach, 
and  in  a  low  tone  the  sick  man  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
some  documents  brought  from  his  private  room.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  his  faithful  friend  he  resumed  the 
subject,  still  addressing  Robert  Forster — 

''There  is  yet  one  other  thing,"  he  said,  "in  which 
*'  we  have  been  sadly  careless — as  regards  the  homes  of 
"  our  workpeople.  They  are  not  what  they  shoidd  be, 
"  and  it  is  our  fault.  We  have  never  made  any  attempt 
"  to  improve  them.  They  are  now  precisely  what  they 
"  were  over  a  hundred  years  ago — miserably  small,  and 
"deficient  in  all  proper  appliances  for  comfort  and 
"  decency.  At  one  time  I  had  intended  to  build  better 
"  cottages  for  our  men  high  up  on  the  hillside,  away 
"  from  the  smoke,  in  the  clear  air,  well  drained  and 
"  ventilated.  It  was  my  wife's  favourite  idea ;  but, 
"  unhappily,  the  matter  was  postponed,  and  Jediah  has 
"  always  objected  to  granting  the  land.  Many  of  the 
"men  would  have  erected  dwellings  for  themselves,  if 
"  we  would  sell  or  lease  them  land.  My  son  often 
"  urged  that  this  should  be  done,  and  it  was  Rachel's 
"  wish  also — but,  alas  !  too  late  !  too  late  !  " 
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Here  Josiah  Morris  returned  with  a  large  bundle  of 
manuscripts,  neatly  folded,  and  tied  in  packets  witli 
ribbon. 

Mr.  Field  took  them  in  bis  trembling  bands,  and 
said,  in  sad,  reverent  tones — 

''  These  papers  were  written  by  my  son.  Tbey  are  tbe 
results  of  close  study  and  personal  observation  of  the 
workpeople  in  their  homes  round  about;  and  they  contain 
just  views  regarding  things  needful  for  their  welfare. 
They  were  brought  to  me  by  Eachel.  I  have  read 
them  many  times,  and  learned  much  from  their  perusal. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  came  to  be  written,''  he  said, 
"  or  when.  He  always  spoke  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  heathen  people  in  distant  lands,  whom  he  had 
never  seen ;  but  he  has  evidently  been  much  among  the 
people  at  home,  or  he  could  not  have  written  these  papers. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  was,  Josiah  ;  but  thou  canst 
inform  Robert  here,  and  assist  him  in  their  study." 

Here  was  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Field's  memory 
always  failed  him — at  which  his  soul  recoiled  from  the 
retrospect  of  the  sad  years  in  which  the  estrangement 
from  his  son  existed,  during  which  Robert  Field 
laboured  as  a  curate  in  the  neighbourhood,  seeing 
much  misery  and  suffering  with  the  clear  vision  of  a 
Christian  philanthropist,  and  garnering  up  the  results  of 
his  painful  experience  in  the  papers  now  held  iu  his 
father's  hands.  Casting  bread  upon  the  waters  to  be 
found  after  mtvUy  days,  unable  himself  to  relieve  the 
suffering  he  saw  around  him,  he  had  thus  sown  good 
seed,  which  was  destined  one  day  to  bear  fruit. 
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"  Take  them,  Eobert,"  said  Mr.  Field.  "  Read  them 
sometimes  in  thy  leisure  hours,  and  remember  who  has 
placed  them  in  thy  hands.  He  would  now  give  much 
for  a  few  years  in  which  to  work  out  the  ideas  con- 
tained therein.  Alas !  it  may  not  be — it  is  too  late  ! 
But  thou  art  young,  and  some  day  thou  wilt  have  the 
opportunity.     Do  not  forget  to  use  it." 

Robert  Forster,  who  had  been  much  affected  by  the 
dying  charge  of  the  old  ironmaster,  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side, and  reverently  took  the  bundle  of  papers  from 
his  hands.  As  he  did  so,  Mr.  Field  transferred  one 
worn,  thin  hand  to  the  youth's  head,  and  let  the  other 
fall,  as  was  his  wont,  amidst  the  golden  curls  of  Esther, 
who  had  crept  up  close. 

"  It  grows  dark,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  weary.  My 
children,  good  night." 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  sleep,  and  they  stole 
softly  from  the  room. 

As  Robert  Forster  gently  closed  the  door  of  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  he  felt  Esther's  little  trembling  hand 
pressing  on  his  arm  as  they  stood  in  the  dimly-lit 
corridor  outside.  He  instinctively  felt  that  her  heart 
was  vibrating  with  the  same  emotion  which  throbbed 
in  his  own,  as  the  result  of  the  scene  they  had 
both  witnessed.  Looking  down  on  her  sweet  upturned 
face,  he  could  see  her  large  blue  eyes  glistening  with 
tears. 

"  And  thou  wilt  not  forget,  Robert  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered, repeating  her  grandfather's  words  ;  "  thou  wilt 
not  forget  ?  " 
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''ISo,  Esther/'  he  said,  ''I  will  not  forget,"  and, 
stooping  down,  he  sealed  his  promise  with  a  kiss  on  the 
child's  lips. 

Late  in  the  night  there  passed  a  rapid  change  over 
Mr.  Field ;  his  breath  came  short  and  quick,  and  the 
extremities  grew  cold.  Josiah  Morris  was  still  watch- 
ing by  his  bedside,  and  heard  him  call  in  a  faint  voice 
for  Esther  and  Robert  Forster.  A  nurse  was  instantly 
dispatched  for  the  little  girl,  whilst  the  cashier  him- 
self sought  for  the  young  stranger,  whom  he  found  in 
his  room  perusing  one  of  the  essays  recently  entrusted 
to  him. 

"  Robert,"  he  said  hurriedly,  '^  Joshua  Field  desires 
to  see  thee  once  more,  and  I  fear  it  is  for  the  last 
time." 

In  another  moment  the  three  stood  again  by  the  old 
man's  death-bed,  as  the  last  moments  of  the  year 
sped  away.  Mr.  Field's  eyes  were  straining  upward, 
as  if  in  search  of  something,  as  he  murmured  slowly 
to  himself  words  of  trust  in  the  Great  Master  whom  he 
served.  Suddenly  his  face  was  lit  up  by  a  joyful 
smile,  as  if  he  saw  around  him  the  spirits  of  his  loved 
ones,  come  to  bear  him  home.  Just  then  there  came 
the  sound  of  bells  from  the  distant  church-tower ;  he 
raised  himself  a  little,  and  listened  intently,  and  as  the 
peal  swelled  and  grew  distinct  to  his  ear  he  turned  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  sad  trio  standing  by. 

"It  is  well,"  he  said  gently;  "it  is  well;  my  work 
is  done.     Josiah — Esther — Robert — farewell !  '* 
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Then   his    silver-crowned   head   sank   back   on   the 
pillow,  and  Joshua  Field  was  at  rest. 

*'  There  is  no  Death  !  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  subxirb  of  the  Life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death." 


CHAPTER   XXXY. 

THE  MISSIONAKY. 

**  God  found  one  worthy  to  be  drawn 

From  out  the  deepening  social  night, 
And  set  him  as  a  star  of  dawn, 

And  herald  of  the  greater  light. 
At  God's  commandment,  self-exiled, 

Alone  he  left  his  native  land, 
Led  forth  by  faith  ; — like  a  blind  man 

Led  by  a  simple-hearted  child." 

npHERE  are  certain  social  customs  peculiar  to 
Methodism,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Society- 
cling  with  great  tenacity,  which  are  fostered  with  con- 
servative zeal  in  the  "  circuits "  of  the  old  country, 
and  have  been  improved  upon  and  extended  in  scale  in 
the  still  wider  "districts"  of  this  great  dissenting 
body  in  America. 

"Breakfast  meetings,"  "tea  meetings,"  "field  meet- 
ings," and  "love  feasts"  hold  first  rank  amongst  these 
cherished  institutions,  and  my  readers  are  now  invited 
to  be  invisible  guests  at  an  entertainment  of  the  first- 
named  class,  given  by  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Maltby, 
in  two  of  the  largest  class-rooms  of  the  Dale  chapel, 
thrown  into  one  on  the  present  occasion  by  means  of 
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folding  doors,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  friends  invited  to  meet  tlie  Missionary. 

Many  years  have  passed  over  the  good  lady's  head 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  home,  and 
at  Oxford,  yet  few  things  or  people  in  Lauterdale  showed 
so  little  appearance  of  change ;  she  was  still  the  same 
neat,  bustling  little  woman  as  of  old — ^just  a  trifle 
smaller  in  stature,  perhaps,  for  people  settle  down 
somewhat  in.  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae  who  take  as 
little  rest  as  Mrs.  Maltby  did  on  the  wrong  side  of  half 
a  century. 

She  had  assumed  the  management  of  her  husband's 
business  after  his  death,  and  carried  it  on  successfully 
ever  since,  with  the  shrewdness  and  ability  which 
Providence  seems  so  often  to  bestow  on  widows. 

"WTien  John  Maltby  died,  leaving  a  respectable  com- 
petence to  his  wife  and  children,  people  said  the 
business  would  certainly  be  given  up  or  disposed  of;  or 
that  Jacob  Grimshaw  would  be  likely  to  add  the  river- 
side trade  to  his  present  occupation  as  miller ;  but  in 
a  short  time  after  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Maltby  appeared 
regularly  each  morning,  very  early,  on  the  wharf  and 
in  the  office,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  the 
carrying  trade  had  gone  on  and  prospered,  just  as  it 
had  gone  on  and  thriven  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 

At  first  she  endeavoured  to  continue  the  malting 
business  also,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  her  son-in-law 
in  buying  grain,  but  when  Jacob  Grimshaw  announced 
his  determination  to  make  a  lawyer  of  his  son,  contrary 
to  her  earnest  advice  and  wish,  Mrs.  Maltby  decided  she 
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would  thencefortli  dispense  with  Jacob's  assistance,  and 
shortly  afterwards  she  found  a  respectable  tenant  for 
the  new  brewery,  and  a  purchaser  for  the  malting 
business  at  the  same  time.  It  was  thought  that  Mrs. 
Maltby  had  religious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the 
beer  trade ;  but  if  so  they  did  not  interfere  with  her 
letting  her  premises  to  those  who  carried  it  on,  so  long 
as  they  regularly  paid  the  rent. 

Her  devotion  to  Wesleyan  Methodism  remained 
unabated  during  all  these  years.  She  continued  to  give, 
as  her  husband  had  done,  with  ever-increasing  liber- 
ality. She  had  gone  on  "  from  grace  to  grace," 
and  ascended  from  "  privilege  to  privilege,"  until  she 
claimed  at  length  to  have  entered  on  the  higher  class 
of  religious  experience,  culminating  in  complete  sanc- 
tification  ;  or,  speaking  in  the  phraseology  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  society,  Mrs.  Maltby  assumed  that  she 
was  one  of  the  happy  few  who  are  permitted  in  this 
life  to  attain  to  the  enviable  state  called  "  Christian 
perfection  ! "  In  other  words,  she  believed  she  had 
arrived  at  a  condition  of  heart  and  mind  in  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  be  tempted  into  the 
commission  of  the  most  trifling  and  venial  sin.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Evil  Tempter  himself  recognised 
the  exalted  spiritual  position  which  had  been  reached 
by  the  good  widow,  and  ceased  to  trouble  her  any 
more.  Nevertheless,  there  were  doubting  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  Society,  who  said  openly  that  "  Mrs. 
Maltby  deceived  herself,  and  was  still  under  the  yoke 
and  bondage  of  iniquity,"  as  evinced  by  occasional 
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trifling  outbursts  of  hasty  temper,  when  "  the  cares  of 
this  life,"  connected  with  the  river  trade  and  the  ne- 
gligence of  bargemen ;  or  the  "  deceitfulness  of  riches," 
as  experienced  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  high  interest 
for  her  investments,  coupled  with  good  security  and 
punctual  payment;  or  the  "  pomps  and  vanities,"  as 
illustrated  by  the  extravagance  and  idleness  of  her 
servants,  were  one  and  all  too  many  for  her,  and 
disturbed  her  mental  equanimity.  On  such  occasions 
Mrs.  Maltby  spoke  a  "  word  in  season,"  after  a  fashion 
which  made  the  ears  of  the  ofienders  to  tingle. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Perfection  theory  in  her  case 
came  to  be  discredited ;  but  even  the  worst  of  the 
sceptics  admitted  that  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause,  as  her  husband  had 
been  before  her ;  regular  also  in  attending  the  class, 
of  which  she  was  the  honoured  leader ;  kind  to  bre- 
thren or  sisters  in  mental  or  bodily  distress;  hospitable 
to  the  ministers  and  their  families,  who  always  had  a 
home  in  her  cottage.  And  it  is  well  that  such  women 
have  been  continued  upon  earth  from  age  to  age,  ever 
since  the  time  of  her  who  sheltered  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  or  perchance  the  servants  of  the  Cross,  like  their 
Great  Master  before  them,  would  often  have  no  place 
wherein  to  lay  their  heads. 

Things  which  were  unkind,  and  things  which  were 
untrue,  were  occasionally  said  or  hinted  of  Mrs.  Maltby 
by  perverse  brethren  or  sisters  in  the  Society,  as  things 
which  are  unkind  or  untrue  will  be  said  of  the  very 
best  of  us  until  this  envious  world  wears  out ;  but  no 
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one  ever  dared  to  say  or  liint  that  she  was  ever  likely 
to  marry  again. 

"*  Widows  who  were  left  badly  off,  and  were  young 
enough,  might  think  twice  of  matrimony  in  Lauterdale 
with  impunity,  whenever  they  found  male  creatures 
whose  opinions  coincided  with  their  own  on  the  subject, 
and  who  were  willing  to  risk  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors, whatever  that  fate  may  have  been  ;  but  a  widow 
who  was  left  well  off,  as  Mrs.  Maltby  was,  unfettered 
by  any  unpleasant  condition  in  her  husband's  will,  was 
always  looked  on  as  worse  than  a  bigamist  if  she 
encouraged  the  mildest  admirer  of  herself  or  her  for- 
tune, even  to  the  trifling  extent  of  a  cup  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Maltby  had  never  come  under  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  cloud  in  this  respect.  Her  husband's  por- 
trait still  hung  in  state  over  the  parlour  mantelpiece, 
with  its  frame  enveloped  in  dismal  crape.  His  b^st 
clothes  were  still  carefully  preserved  in  brass-bound 
wardrobes,  and  were  periodically  dusted,  folded,  and 
laid  by  in  fresh  lavender,  with  her  own  hands,  as  if  the 
dead  man  were  expected  one  day  to  come  to  life  again, 
and  put  them  on.  And  often,  as  she  sat  in  her  cottage 
porch,  when  her  day's  work  was  done,  knitting  mecha- 
nically, or  reading  from  her  husband's  Bible  with  his 
own  spectacles,  to  which  her  eyes  had  grown  accus- 
tomed, she  would  pause  and  think  with  strange  pleasure 
of  a  vacant  space  reserved  for  her  little  body  by  the 
side  of  his  coffin  in  the  expensive  tomb  she  had  erected 
up  at  Lawley.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  there  was  another 
vacant  space  by  his  side,  high  up  in  the  blue- vaulted 
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heavens,  wliere  those  who  have  lived  and  loved  as  John 
Maltby  and  his  wife  did,  are  for  ever  reunited. 

For  a  few  years  Mrs.  Maltby  had  been  "  blessed,''  as 
she  herself  termed  it,  '*  with  the  presence  and  com- 
panionship of  a  saint  upon  earth."  Dora  Clayton 
spent  her  declining  years  at  Rose  Cottage  with  her 
friend,  edifying  the  Society  at  Lauterdale  by  her  life 
and  in  her  death.  Poor  Mrs.  Clayton  had  never  laid 
any  claim  to  perfection,  and  on  that  account,  now  that 
she  was  dead,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  she 
might  have  done  so  ;  but  then  she  had  neither  a  carry- 
ing trade  nor  riches  nor  servants  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  her  simple  life.  All  she  possessed  and  valued  on 
earth  was  the  son  whom  she  said  ^'  she  had  given  to  the 
Lord,"  who  was  still  in  the  southern  hemisphere  engaged 
in  the  mission  service,  from  whence  he  sent  home 
interesting  letters  describing  the  savages  whose  con- 
version he  was  attempting. 

To  hear  these  read  over  and  over  again  from  the 
Missionary  Notices  by  her  faithful  friend,  when  she 
could  no  longer  read  herself,  was  the  joy  and  solace  of 
the  poor  old  ladj^'s  heart.  To  read  them  to  her,  and 
pray  with  her  for  his  success  and  safety,  had  been  what 
Mrs.  Maltby  termed  her  **  highest  privilege."  But  one 
year  there  came  a  "green  Christmas,"  and  in  the 
severe  spring  which  followed  the  name  of  Dora 
Clayton  was  numbered  amongst  the  ripened  sheaves 
garnered  by  the  great  reaper — Death. 

Mrs.  Maltby  always  spoke  of  her  first  acquaintance 
with  Dora  Clayton  at  Oxford  as  "  the  silver  lining  to 
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the  cloud "  whicli  overshadowed  her  when  her  son 
announced  his  intention  to  join  the  English  Church; 
and  often  in  her  class  she  said,  she  knew  well  that  her 
departed  friend  was  now  far  ahove  the  clouds,  and  saw 
the  glory  which  tinged  them  shining  from  the  great 
white  throne  itself. 

The  missionary  resided  with  Mrs.  Maltby  during  his 
visit,  and,  finding  his  quarters  comfortable,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  tarried  a  little ;  besides,  there 
were  pleasant  associations  at  Lauterdale  connected  with 
the  early  years  of  his  fellow-labourer,  with  whom  he 
had  toiled  so  long  beneath  that  southern  cross  he  loved 
to  speak  of.  He  was  a  very  communicative  man,  and 
had  seen  much  that  was  interesting  in  foreign  lands, 
especially  interesting  to  the  members  of  a  Society  who 
subscribe  so  liberally  to  missions,  and  very  properly 
take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  details  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  with  their  money.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  old  men  and  women  in  the  Black 
Country,  who  scarcely  know  the  name  of  the  next 
county,  and  yet  are  accurately  posted  up  in  the  religious 
state  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  or  the  prosj)ects  of  the  new 
chapel  at  Borioboolagha. 

Mrs.  Maltby  had  been  intensely  delighted  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  zeal  and  courage  with 
which  Silas  Clayton  carried  his  message  into  the 
"  dark  places  of  the  earth,'*  which  were  then  un- 
doubtedly "  the  habitations  of  cruelty  ;"  "counting  his 
life  at  little  loss  so  that  he  might  win  souls."  She 
listened   with   the   interest    of  a  child   to  harrowing 
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tales  of  cannibal  feasts,  at  which,  some  savage  chief  had 
proposed  to  reserye  poor  Silas  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme thinness,  until,  by  judicious  feeding,  he  had 
increased  in  weight  and  value  as  a  victim  ;  and  how,  in 
the  meantime,  the  dark  king's  heart  had  been  softened 
imtil  ultimately  he  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  dis- 
carded several  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  his  wives  as 
evidence  of  his  conversion. 

Mrs.  Maltby  often  wept  at  the  thought  that  Dora 
Clayton  had  not  lived  to  hear  this  glorious  news  from 
an  eye-witness ;  and  then  again  she  rejoiced  in  the 
assurance  that  their  united  prayers  had  been  so  won- 
derfully answered  in  preserving  Silas  from  the  fire  and 
flesh-pots  of  the  savages ;  although  she  often  mar- 
velled, also,  why  they  had  not  taken  it  into  their 
wicked  heads  to  roast  and  pick  the  bones  of  the  other 
missionary  before  her,  who  in  his  present  condition 
would  apparently  have  afforded  a  satisfactory  meal  to  a 
very  considerable  number. 

Mrs.  Maltby  finally  decided  that  such  interesting 
tidings  as  these  could  not  be  too  widely  disseminated, 
and  in  consequence  she  had  prepared  her  feast,  and 
sent  out  invitations  to  the  ministers  and  class-leaders  in 
the  circuit,  as  well  as  to  the  chief  members  of  the 
Society,  and  some  personal  friends  at  Lauterdale,  to 
meet  the  missionary  at  a  ''  breakfast  meeting,"  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  which,  being  a 
local  holiday,  would  not  interfere  with  the  occupation 
of  such  of  them  as  were  ensaofcd  at  the  works. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Maltby  did  not  possess  with  her 
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other  spiritual  gifts  tlie  gift  of  prophecy,  otherwise  she 
might  have  foreseen  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Field,  and 
the  injury  which  befell  her  son-in-law  at  the  hands  of 
that  unlucky  Perks  during  the  night  previous  to  her 
little  festive  assembly,  would  throw  a  damp  cloud  over 
the  proceedings,  which  no  amount  of  liveliness  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary  could  dispel.  However,  the 
guests  were  bidden,  and  the  breakfast  was  ready,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it. 

At  seven  o'clock  most  of  the  invited  had  assembled 
in  the  chapel  adjoining,  having  already  discussed  their 
first  or  preliminary  breakfast  in  their  own  homes  at 
six.  In  the  chapel,  the  death  of  Mr.  Field  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  occasion  was  improved  during  the 
prayer  meeting  which  followed ;  after  which,  at  a 
quarter  before  eight,  they  all  began  to  get  hungry 
again,  and  crowded  eagerly  round  the  doors  of  the 
class-room,  in  the  hope  of  securing  good  places  by  a 
rush  when  they  were  opened.  The  special  friends  who 
had  tickets  for  reserved  places  were  allowed  to  enter  by 
a  door  from  the  outside,  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
zealous  hostess  of  the  occasion,  who  introduced  them 
one  by  one  to  the  missionary,  standing  portly  and 
smiling  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Maltby  tried  to  smile  too,  but  it  was  a  faint 
and  sickly  attempt,  for  a  little  note  had  just  been  put 
into  her  hand  from  her  daughter,  intimating  that  none 
of  the  Grrimshaw  family  could  come,  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  head  of  the  house  by  that 
*'  brutal  and   cowardly  Perks," — for   thus   did   Patty 
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describe  her  husband's   fierce   assailant   of   the  night 
previous. 

In  the  chapel  outside,  where  the  great  body  of  the . 
invited  were  now  hammering  vigorously  at  the  class- 
room doors  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  approached  the 
breakfast  hour,  and  as  the  external  pressure  increased 
with  increasing  numbers,  the  stern  combat  between 
the  miller  and  the  blacksmith  was  freely  discussed,  with 
varying  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  It 
was  known  that  the  miller  was  seriously  injured,  and 
rumour  exaggerated  his  case.  One  witness  testified 
with  groans  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Dixon  go  up  early 
that  morning  with  an  assistant  carrying  a  formidable 
case  of  instruments  under  his  arm,  and  that  two  of  the 
miller's  stoutest  men  had  been  sent  for,  to  hold  him 
down  in  bed  whilst  the  shattered  bones  of  his  nose 
were  being  removed.  Another  individual  stated  in 
opposition  that  he  had  heard  the  miller  was  very  little 
the  worse  for  his  thrashing,  but  that  Perks  *'  was  a 
sight  to  look  at."  Almost  as  he  spoke,  this  last  speaker 
was  put  to  shame  and  confusion  by  the  appearance  of 
Perks  himself,  looking  as  well  as  ever  except  a  slight 
trace  of  a  cut  lip,  and  the  smallest  suspicion  of  a  black 
eye. 

He  had  spent  the  small  hours  with  a  raw  beef- 
steak over  his  rugged  countenance,  and  being  much 
abused  all  night  long  by  his  wife  and  sister  for  his 
unfortunate  escapade,  he  had  been  compelled  to  rise 
betimes  and  leave  his  domicile  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness.     Perks  would  sooner  face  twenty  millers 
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than  endure  the  shrill  tongues  of  his  womenkind  in  his 
ears  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  being  compelled  in  conse- 
quence to  come  out  without  his  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Maltby's  invitation  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and 
thus  it  was  he  put  in  an  appearance  just  as  the  click 
of  bolts  announced  that  ingress  was  permitted  to  the 
festive  board.  He  followed  the  assembly  into  the 
class-room,  and  sulkily  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  table  at  whose  head  stood  Mrs.  Maltby,  with 
the  note  describing  his  wickedness  in  her  trembling 
hands. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  in  course  of  preparation  in  huge 
circular  tin  vessels  fully  a  yard  high,  resting  on  iron 
furnaces  now  in  full  blast,  and  attended  by  the  chapel 
pew-opener,  who  occasionally  stirred  up  the  contents 
with  a  long  round  stick,  which,  being  frequently  trans- 
ferred from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  had  a  perceptible 
influence  in  flavouring  the  contents  of  both. 

Amongst  the  guests  who  were  seated  near  Mrs. 
Maltby  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  were  to  be  seen 
a  lady  and  a  youth,  who  were  strangers  to  the  local 
Methodist  community.  It  was  whispered  round,  that 
the  former  was  the  wife  of  the  new  manager,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  the  youth  his  second  son.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  lady  had  been  very  kindly  received  by 
Mrs.  Grimshaw,  and  that  her  little  daughter,  who  fell 
into  the  mill-pond  and  had  been  very  ill  ever  since, 
still  remained  at  the  miller's  cottage,  whilst  the 
manager's  house  was  being  furnished.  Hence  it  was 
immediately  understood  that  Mrs.   Forster  had  been 
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invited  by  tlie  miller's  wife,  the  cause  of  whose  absence 
from  the  bead  of  the  second  table  was  universally 
regretted. 

Mrs.  Forster  had  been  recognised  also  in  the  miller's 
pew  in  chapel,  and  hopes  were  entertained  in  conse- 
quence that  she  would  prove  a  good  friend  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Forster  had  been  included  in  the  invi- 
tation, but  had  sent  a  polite  refusal,  pleading  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  business,  the  charge  of 
which  he  was  to  assume  that  morning. 

''  Mary,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  you  can  go  this  once, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  drop  this  miller's  acquaintance 
by  degrees.  I  am  told  Mr,  Grimshaw  is  rather  hostile 
to  the  Company,  and  you  know  I  am  not  ver}^  partial 
to  Methodists." 

"They  have  been  very  kind  to  us,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Mr.  Grimshaw  is  not  a  Wesleyan,  although  he 
attends  the  chapel ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
necessary  for  us  to  be  cold  to  his  dear  wife,  as  Jenny 
almost  owes  her  life  to  her  care,  and  the  children  have 
grown  to  be  so  fond  of  one  another." 

"Well,  well,"  he  replied  hastily,  "just  go  this  once, 
but  always  remember  what  we  owe  to  the  Methodists  ; " 
and  here  his  brow  grew  dark. 

"  IS'ot  to  Methodists,"  she  replied  gently,  "or  to 
their  religion,  but  to  wicked  men  who  used  both  as  a 
cloak  for  their  evil  designs." 

Then  she  sighed  heavily,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  wrote  accepting  the  in\^tation.  One  or  two 
drops  fell  on  the  paper,  which  she  did  not  observe,  but 
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which,  the  sharp  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grimshaw  readily  de- 
tected. 

"  That  poor  lady  has  some  great  trouble  on  her 
mind,"  said  the  latter  to  her  husband,  on  receiving 
Mrs.  Forster's  note  a  few  days  previous  to  the  fight 
with  Perks. 

"  Perhaps  she  doesn't  get  so  much  of  her  own  way 
as  thee  does,"  said  the  miller,  patting  the  round  cheek 
of  his  comely  wife. 

"  It's  more  than  that,  Jacob,"  she  replied  ;  '^  I  heard 
her  weeping  alone  on  the  night  when  the  missionary 
spoke  about  those  miserable  convicts  he  had  seen  in  the 
transport  ship.  Perhaps  some  friend  or  relative  of  hers 
once  got  into  trouble." 

"  And  perhaps  he  deserved  it,"  said  the  miller,  who 
was  apt  to  think  the  worst  of  people. 

"  And  perhaps  he  was  innocent,"  said  Patty,  who 
always  thought  the  best  of  everybody. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  miller  got  into  trouble 
himself,  in  that  combat  with  Perks,  and  in  consequence 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  attended  the  breakfast  meeting, 
so  that  the  two  guests  they  had  invited  were  taken 
immediate  charge  of  by  Mrs.  Maltby,  and  placed,  as 
strangers,  in  the  highest  seats  of  honour  next  the 
missionary,  one  on  either  side. 

"When  a  lengthy  grace  had  been  said  by  the  local 
superintendent,  during  which  every  one  knelt,  a  mis- 
sionary hymn  was  vigorously  sung  by  all  the  assembly, 
standing,  and  then  the  guests  seated  themselves,  and  a 
loud  buzz  of  conversation  arose  throughout  the  room, 
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accompanied  by  a  jingKng  of  teacups.  Perks  alone 
sat  silent  and  sullen  at  the  foot  of  tlie  table,  with  his 
head  down,  as  if  ashamed  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  hostess, 
or  to  be  seen  by  any  of  the  leaders.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would  soon  come  for 
his  late  misconduct ;  meantime  he  was  very  anxious  to 
get  his  breakfast. 

Special  tea  and  coffee  pots  had  been  provided  by  ■ 
Mrs.  Maltby  for  the  service  of  the  favoured  persons 
who  sat  with  her  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where 
her  own  handsome  breakfast  set  of  china  was  dis- 
played. Below  this,  the  clumsy  blue  and  white  delf 
cups  and  saucers  of  the  Society  were  arrayed,  into  which 
the  ministering  attendants,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
snuffy  old  chapel-keeper,  poured  hot  decoctions  from 
huge  tin  kettles.  Mrs.  Maltby's  personal  handmaidens 
waited  on  her  special  guests  down  to  the  length 
of  the  china  service,  into  which  the  more  delicately 
manufactured  beverages  were  poured.  Heart-burnings 
always  began  on  such  occasions  at  the  line  where  the 
china  ended  and  the  delf  began  ;  just  as  in  olden  times, 
at  the  festive  board  of  feudal  lords,  quarrels  arose  be- 
tween those  who  sat  above  or  below  the  salt. 

"It's  the  same  tea  and  coffee,  I  assure  you/'  said  the 
anxious  little  hostess,  with  a  slight  nervous  quaver 
perceptible  in  her  voice,  addressing  herself  to  a  stout 
lady  who  found  herself  just  below  the  border  line 
and  was  there  giving  vent  to  her  pent-up  feelings  by 
audible  sniffs. 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  biled  and  not  properly  draw'd,"  said 
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the  offended  female,  pushing  away  her  cup  untasted,  as 
evidence  of  her  wounded  dignity. 

"It's  most  excellent  tea,"  interposed  the  watchful 
missionary,  observing  that  a  party  of  malcontents  was 
forming  under  the  leadership  of  the  stout  lady,  and 
knowing  from  long  experience  the  necessity  for  timely 
intervention.  "  It  reminds  me,"  he  continued,  raising 
his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  room,  ''  it 
reminds  me  of  the  cava  of  the  Tonga  Islands." 

''  How  is  that  prepared  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Maltby,  anxious 
to  start  a  conversation,  and  so  cause  an  interesting 
diversion. 

"  Well,"  said  the  crafty  missionary,  sententiously, 
"  it's  not  exactly  a  nice  process  to  describe." 

"  Oh  !  do  'ee  tell !  "  said  the  offended  lady  below  the 
china,  overpowered  by  instant  curiosity,  as  she  cleverly 
drew  back  her  cup  under  cover  of  the  general  excite- 
ment, and  then  helped  herself  plentifully  to  bread  and 
butter. 

The  rattle  of  cups,  chipping  of  eggs,  and  con- 
fused noise  of  vigorous  mastication  ceased  throughout 
the  room  as  the  rumour  ran  down  the  tables  that  the 
missionary  was  about  to  relate  an  amusing  anecdote. 

The  poor  man  hastily  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  cold 
tongue,  washed  it  down  with  a  cup  of  scalding  tea, 
and  plunged  at  once  into  the  mystery  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  cava,  encouraged  by  a  general  tapping  of 
spoons  on  the  table  to  enforce  silence. 

"  Cava,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  is  a  very  good  substitute, 
where  tea  like  this  cannot  be  had."  Here  he  raised  his 
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cup  and  nodded  kindly  at  Mrs.  Maltby,  who  blushed, 
and  put  several  extra  spoonfuls  into  the  pot  before  her, 
not  exactly  knowing  what  she  was  doing. 

"  Hear  !  hear  !  "  said  the  superintendent,  giving 
the  key-note  to  the  community,  all  of  whom  shouted 
"  Hear,  hear,"  also,  excepting  Perks,  who,  being  deaf 
and  puzzled  by  the  proceedings,  uttered  a  loud  "Amen," 
at  which  everybody  laughed,  and  then  the  rapping 
with  teaspoons  recommenced,  in  order  to  create  silence 
once  more,  as  the  missionary  resumed. 

"It  is  made  from  the  root  of  a  tree,"  he  said, 
"which  is  first  pounded  with  heavy  stones,  and  then 
chewed  by  old  women,  who  expectorate  the  juice  into 
vessels,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment."  Groans  and 
exclamations  of  horror  ensued  when  the  disgusting 
process  was  described.  "I  assure  you,  my  friends," 
said  the  missionary,  "it's  a  most  agreeable  drink  when 
you  are  used  to  it,  and  you  know  when  one  lives  in 
Turkey,  one  must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do.  Now,  in 
Tongataboo,  which  is  the  chief  island  of  the  '  growp  ' " 
— the  missionary  always  said  "growp,"  as  more 
forcible  than  the  true  pronunciation — "  cava  is  always 
presented  in  a  bowl  to  those  who  visit  a  great  chief, 
and  to  refuse  to  drink  it  would  be  an  insult  punished 
with  immediate  death.  It  also  aflPords  useful  employ- 
ment for  the  old  women."  Here  the  grey  eyes  of  the 
missionary  twinkled  a  little,  as  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  You  know  they  can't  gossip  much  when  they 
have  got  to  chew  all  day  long — it  keeps  the  poor 
creatures  quiet,  and  amuses  them." 
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The  story  seemed  also  to  amuse  the  male  guests  who 
were  present,  but  evidently  had  a  saddening  effect  on 
the  ladies,  some  of  whom  were  disturbed  in  mind  by 
the  reflection  that  the  heathen  custom  just  described 
might  one  day  be  imported  into  England,  as  tea  had 
been  imported,  with  the  view  to  what  Scotch  lawyers 
term  *'the  putting  to  silence"  of  elderly  females  by 
their  lords  and  masters. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  stout 
party  who  had  originally  objected  to  the  tea. 

"  Madam  ! ''  said  the  missionary,  rising  to  his  full 
height  and  looking  down  upon  the  rude  female  sceptic 
with  silent  scorn. 

"  For  shame,  Mrs.  Gerridge,"  said  the  superinten- 
dent, also  rising  solemnly  from  his  chair.  "  Mr. 
Leggett  speaks  like  the  apostle  of  things  which  he 
hath  both  seen  and  heard." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  all  the  same,"  exclaimed  the 
obstinate  Mrs.  Gerridge,  bringing  down  her  hand  on 
her  teacup,  and  demolishing  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Society  in  emphasizing  her  unbelief. 

"  Madam !  "  again  exclaimed  the  oflended  mis- 
sionary, as  if  the  word  were  an  anathema.  Then  he 
turned  his  eyes  slowly  to  the  head  of  the  table,  in 
mute  appeal  to  the  chair  for  protection.  But  poor 
Mrs.  Maltby  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  trepida- 
tion, originally  set  up  by  the  receipt  of  the  note  from 
her  daughter,  and  now  fomented  by  the  conduct  of  the 
stout  person,  who  had  been  invited  more  from  a  feeling 
of  fear  than  from  love  or  afiection ;  therefore  she  could 
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not  muster  up  courage  to  interpose.  Fortunately,  James 
Forster  came  to  tlie  rescue  at  tliis  awkward  moment. 

"It  is  quite  true,'*  he  said;  "I  have  read  an  account 
of  it  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Constable's  Miscellany, 
called  "  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands."  Mr.  Mariner 
describes  the  process  similarly,  and  praises  the 
beverage." 

''  Ha  !  "  said  the  missionary,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
glancing  triumphantly  down  the  table,  and  looking 
clean  over  the  head  of  the  confuted  Mrs.  Gerridge. 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  two  witnesses,"  said  the 
smiling  superintendent,  who  never  could  resist  the 
opportunity  for  a  Scripture  quotation. 

"  More  shame  for  'em  both  to  taste  such  beastly 
stuff,  chawed  by  dirty  niggeroes,"  said  the  still  un- 
daunted Mrs.  Gerridge. 

"  They  are  not  negroes,  madam,"  repKed  the  mis- 
sionary contemptuously,  as  turning  to  James  Forster 
he  inquired,  in  his  blandest  manner,  "  Was  Mr. 
Mariner  connected  with  the  Church  Missions  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  youth  addressed,  "he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island,  and  lived  there  during  several 
years." 

"  I  didn't  know  him,"  said  the  missionary  in  a 
doubtful  tone.  "When  I  was  at  Tonga,  there  was  no 
other  white  man  there  except  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  shipwreck.  As  to 
the  cava,  if  we  refused  to  drink  it  when  chewed  and 
prepared  for  us  by  the  king's  wives,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  been  roasted  alive." 
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At  tliis  a  wave  of  sensation  passed  down  both  sides 
of  the  table  until  it  reached  Perks  at  the  foot,  who  had 
imperfectly  caught  the  last  few  words,  and  now  in- 
quired, in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  it  would  gratify  him  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  "  Hev  they  roasted  Silas 
Clayton  aloive  ?  " 

"  ]^ay,  nay,  thee  stupid  !  "  was  echoed  from  many 
voices,  "  he  baint  roasted  yet,  but  was  welly  nigh  to." 

"  Oh  !  do  tell  us  of  Silas  Clayton,"  said  Mrs.  Maltby, 
addressing  Mr.  Leggett,  with  hands  clasped,  as  if  im- 
ploring intelligence  from  an  archangel,  and  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  present  festive  gather- 
ing. "  Oh  !  do  tell  us  all  about  him,  Mr.  Leggett.  I 
don't  know  how  ever  he  could  drink  that  nasty  mess, 
for  he  knew  what  a  good  cup  of  tea  was  !  "  Here  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  remembering  many  delightful 
occasions  on  which  she  had  replenished  the  cup  of  the 
absent  Silas. 

"He  had  nothing  else  to  drink,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary. "  There  was  neither  tea  nor  cofiee  in  the 
island,  and  he  couldn't  live  on  cold  water." 

"  I'd  have  preferred  the  cold  water,"  said  the  super- 
intendent, with  a  visible  shudder. 

"  Then  you  wouldn't  be  as  fat  as  you  are  now," 
retorted  the  missionary,  glancing  down  the  portly  form 
of  the  minister  opposite  to  him,  and  adding  with  a  sly 
smile,  "  Probably  they'd  have  eaten  you  up  before  you 
had  time  to  change  your  mind." 

This  view  of  the  case  being  esteemed  a  joke,  was 
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received  with  loud  laughter,  those  who  were  too  far  off 
to  understand  the  subject  of  mirth  joining  in  by  an- 
ticipation, before  the  missionary's  opinion  had  travelled 
down  the  table  to  their  immediate  vicinity,  until  it  was 
at  last  bawled  into  the  ear  of  Perks  by  a  communica- 
tive neighbour. 

Perks  broke  out  into  a  loud  roar,  just  as  every  one 
else  had  ceased  to  cachinnate,  which  was  a  habit  of 
his,  as  it  was  nearly  as  difficult  to  get  the  substance  of 
a  joke  through  his  deaf  ears  into  his  dense  brain  as  it 
would  be,  according  to  Sidney  Smith,  to  introduce  the 
same  article  into  the  head  of  a  Scotchman. 

Mrs.  Maltby  frowned  at  Perks,  as  if  his  untimely 
mirth  was  adding  insult  to  the  injuries  he  had  already 
inflicted  on  her  son-in-law. 

"  Do  speak  of  Silas  and  the  mission  work,"  she  said 
in  an  appealing  tone  to  the  missionary,  who  was  now 
making  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  by  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  cold  tongue. 

The  superintendent,  who  had  by  this  time  made  a 
substantial  meal,  having  little  or  none  of  the  talking 
to  do,  said,  "  Hear,  hear,"  again,  and  tapped  the  table 
with  his  spoon. 

The  missionary  hastily  sent  another  cup  of  tea  down 
the  orifice  where  the  cava  had  formerly  gone,  wiped 
his  mouth  vigorously  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  cleared  his  throat  by  a  preliminary  hem  or  two. 
It  was  evident  he  was  now  going  to  set-to  in  earnest. 
The  guests  slewed  themselves  round  on  their  seats  so 
as  to  face  him,  and  pushed  away  their  teacups.     Perks 
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extemporised  a  pair  of  acoustic  improvements  outside 
his  head,  by  curving  his  huge  open  hands  round  the 
cartilage  of  his  ears,  planting  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  opening  his  large  mouth,  as  an  additional  aperture 
for  the  reception  of  sound.  A  gentle  tapping  of  spoons 
warned  those  who  were  lingering  over  their  last  cup  of 
tea  to  desist.  Mrs.  Maltby  reverently  folded  her  white 
hands  together  and  bowed  to  the  missionary,  who  began 
in  a  sonorous  voice  as  if  speaking  from  a  platform. 

"  Silas  Clayton,"  he  said,  "  is  doing  a  great  work, 
my  brethren — a  gra-ate  work  amongst  the  heathen. 
He  carries  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  has  often  been  face 
to  face  with  death ;  but  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  holpen 
him,  and  blessed  his  efforts.  Pray  for  him,  brethren, 
that  he  may  be  sustained  and  protected." 

The  solemn  silence  which  reigned  in  the  room  as 
the  missionary  said  these  words  was  now  broken  for  a 
moment  by  short  ejaculatory  prayers  for  the  safety 
and  success  of  his  distant  colleague,  to  each  of  which, 
as  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  superintendent,  he 
appended  a  fervent  Amen  !  looking  with  an  encourag- 
ing glance,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  individuals  whose 
words  he  had  just  caught.  Mrs.  Maltby  prayed  in 
silence,  with  closed  eyelids,  through  which  tears  were 
forcing  their  way.  Perks  uttered  loud  grunts  of 
doubtful  meaning ;  he  was  evidently  filled  with  emo- 
tion of  some  kind,  but  did  not  clearly  know  about  what, 
and  apparently  made  up  in  sound  for  the  want  of  sense. 

"  Where  is  he  at  present  ?  "  inquired  the  superin- 
tendent, when  the  emotional  wave  had  spent  its  force. 
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"  I  have  recently  had  letters  from  him  from  Norfolk 
Island,"  continued  the  missionary  ;  "  he  was  then 
labouring  amongst  the  convicts,  and  he  says  they  are 
in  general  more  hardened  than  the  darkest  savages  we 
have  hitherto  encountered,  and  it  is  consequently  more 
difficult  to  reach  their  sinful  hearts.  I  shall  read  his 
letter  to  you,  my  brethren,  and  ask  you  to  pray  with 
me  as  I  read  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  to 
fight  the  good  fight  to  the  end." 

Then  he  read  a  very  sad  and  thrilling  account  of  the 
state  in  which  Silas  had  found  the  penal  settlement 
into  which  at  that  period  the  convicts  of  this  country 
were  deported. 

Groans  from  the  men  and  tears  from  the  women  who 
were  present  accompanied  the  painful  narrative,  which 
summed  up  the  state  of  the  island  in  words  subse- 
quently repeated  by  one  of  its  latest  governors  in  his 
report  to  the  Crown,  as  simply  "  an  illustration  of  hell 
upon  earth." 

As  such  I  shall  not  offend  the  sensibilities  of  my 
readers  by  reproducing  Silas  Clayton's  letter  here. 
"Nous  avons  change  tout  cela." 

Norfolk  Island  has  ceased  to  be  a  convict  prison, — 
although  we  still  foster  and  encourage,  by  our  social 
system  at  home,  many  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
supply  of  convicts  is  annually  drawn. 

James  Forster  listened  with  curious  interest  to  the 
letter,  but  without  any  visible  emotion,  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  missionary  his  mother,  with  head 
bowed  on  the  table,  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
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would  break,  althougli  eyidently  she  strove  her  best  to 
hide  her  grief  from  those  around. 

The  reading  of  the  letter  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  hearers.  The  missionary  paused  to  allow  the 
doleful  feelings  of  his  audience  to  subside ;  then  he 
resumed,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone  :  "  But,  brethren, 
"  blessed  be  God,  Mr.  Clayton  writes  in  conclusion," 
— '*  even  here,  amidst  the  abomination  of  desolation,  on 
"  the  very  threshold  of  hell,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  light. 
*'  I  sat  yesterday  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  and  peni- 
*'  tent  convict,  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  of  whose 
"  sinful  life  consigned  an  innocent  man,  one  of  our 
^'beloved  brethren  who  had  only  recently  joined  our 
"  ranks,  during  the  great  revival  of  18 — ,  to  a  long 
"  term  of  undeserved  punishment,  perhaps  to  an  un- 
'*  timely  death.  This  miserable  man  has  confessed  to 
"  me  that,  being  employed  in  the  counting-house  of  a 
"  great  manufacturing  firm  in  the  north  of  England, 
''  and  in  great  straits  for  money,  he  forged  and  uttered 
"  drafts  of  the  house  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  ulti- 
"  mately  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice  still 
"  at  large,  to  fasten  the  guilt  on  a  young  man  then 
"  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  who,  their 
*'  credit  being  at  stake,  were  reluctantly  driven  to 
"  prosecute  the  unfortunate  victim  to  an  unjust  con- 
"  viction. 

"  Our  poor  brother  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
"  for  life,  which  was  at  that  time  the  lowest  punish- 
''  ment  for  forgery ;  but,  on  account  of  his  exemplary 
"  conduct,  the  term  was  subsequently  commuted  in  the 
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"  island  to  fourteen  j^ears,  when  an  alteration  in  the 
"  law  at  home  rendered  the  lesser  period  possible.  He 
"  must  ere  this  have  served  the  full  term  of  his  reduced 
"  sentence,  and  if  alive  is,  no  doubt,  a  free  man  some- 
"  where  in  the  colonies,  but  branded  with  the  dis- 
"  graceful  name  and  badge  of  convict. 

"  It  appears  he  left  behind  him  in  England  a  young 
"  wife,  who  died  soon  after  his  trial  of  a  broken  heart, 
"  and  an  infant  son,  whose  prospects  and  happiness  for 
"  life  may  have  been  blighted  by  this  terrible  crime. 
"  The  real  offender  was  ultimately  convicted  in  at- 
''  tempting  a  repetition  of  the  original  offence  in 
"another  establishment. 

"  His  dying  confession  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
'*  sence  of  the  governor  and  several  officers  of  the 
"  island,  and  an  attested  copy  of  the  man's  last  state- 
''  ment  is  enclosed  herewith.  He  believed  that  absolute 
'^proofs  of  the  innocence  of  his  victim  were  in  the 
**  hands  of  his  accomplice  in  England,  whose  name  is 
"  Stevens,  and  who,  it  appears,  planned  the  forgeries, 
"  and  was,  I  grieve  to  say,  at  that  time  an  active 
*'  member  of  our  Society  at  S ." 

The  missionary  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  excla- 
mations of  indignation,  the  words  "  hypocrite,"  "  vil- 
lain," and  "scoundrel"  being  freely  hurled  at  the 
wretched  Stevens  by  the  members  present. 

When  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Leggett  said,  with 
serious  severity — 

"  My  brethren,  remember  there  may  be  a  black  sheep 
in  every  flock — nay,  we  are  told  to  beware  of  ravening 
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wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  such  as  these  men  were, 
and  do  not  forget  that  one  of  the  twelve  was  a 
devil.  There  may  perchance  be  one  possessed  by  Satan 
amongst  us  now." 

Here  Mrs.  Maltby  raised  her  head,  and  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  super- 
intendent and  the  missionary  seeing  her  glance  looked 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  turn  so  did  most  of  those 
present,  until  the  eyes  of  all  rested  on  the  unfortimate 
Perks,  who,  being  for  some  time  past  unable  to  catch 
the  words  of  the  letter  read  by  the  missionary,  was 
now  staring  abstractedly  into  his  empty  teacup,  and 
twirling  the  dregs  about  as  if  in  search  of  the  lines  of 
his  fate  in  the  bottom. 

Seeing  no  immediate  evidence  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session about  the  unconscious  Perks,  the  missionary 
resumed  reading  from  the  long  letter  before  him  a 
postscript,  which  evidently  had  been  written  at  a  later 
date  : — 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  wrote  Silas  Clayton,  "  that 
"  I  have  found  some  clue  to  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
"  so  cruelly  betrayed  and  unjustly  convicted.  Several 
"  of  the  warders  in  the  island  remember  him  very  well. 
"  They  all  testify  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  Christian 
"  character.  They  appear  to  have  done  what  they 
"  could  to  relax  the  stern  discipline  of  the  service  in 
*'  his  favour,  and  some  of  them  openly  testified  their 
"  belief  in  his  innocence.  Alas  !  it  is  believed  that 
*'  there  are  many  innocent  men  amongst  the  ranks  of 
."  the  convicts.     Trial  by  jury,   like  all  other  human 
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"  institutions,  is  fallible,  and  often  may  be  wrested  by 
*'  a  clever  or  unscrupulous  advocate  to  obtain  the  con- 
"  viction  of  those  against  whom  accidental  circum- 
"  stances  are  found  on  the  side  of  interested  witnesses, 
*'  as  in  the  case  of  our  unfortunate  brother,  whose 
*'  name " 

The  missionary  ceased  reading  abruptly.  Mrs. 
Forster,  sitting  by  his  side  pale  as  death,  had  suddenly 
placed  her  hand  over  the  letter  which  lay  on  the 
table. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  not  now.  Do 
not  read  his  name  for  mercy's  sake." 

There  was  some  surprise  visible  amongst  the  guests 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  at  this  interruption  from 
a  comparative  stranger;  but,  ere  the  sensation  had 
passed  down  the  two  rows  of  listening  people  to 
the  other  end,  a  new  and  more  violent  interruption 
arose  in  that  quarter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perks, 
who  was  observed  standing  erect,  his  arms  held  by 
two  poKcemen,  who  were  attempting  to  handcuff  them 
behind  his  back,  a  process  he  stoutly  resisted,  flinging 
his  assailants  right  and  left  against  the  walls  by  a 
single  effort  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
amazement  caused  by  their  sudden  and  violent  attempt 
at  his  arrest. 

Tom  Grimshaw  now  appeared  in  the  doorway  leading 
from  the  chapel. 

"  Perks  !  "  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  which  rang 
through  the  room,  ''you  are  arrested  under  a  magis- 
trate's warrant  for  attempting  to  murder  my  father, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Jacob  Grimsliaw,  and  I  call  upon  the  persons  here 
assembled  to  render  assistance  to  the  authorities." 

The  words  "murder"  and  "  Jacob  Grimshaw  "  were 
instantly  repeated  by  numerous  voices.  Mrs.  Maltby 
stood  up  and  attempted  to  speak  ;  but,  her  emotion 
being  too  great,  the  poor  lady  fainted  away  into  the 
arms  of  the  superintendent,  who  hastened  to  support 
her, 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued ;  the 
womenkind  screamed  and  crowded  round  the  hostess, 
excluding  the  air  of  which  she  stood  in  sore  need. 

The  men  hastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
surrounded  Perks,  who  stood  like  a  bewildered  giant, 
with  clenched  fists  and  glaring  eyes. 

"  It  wur  a  fair  stand-up  fight,"  he  said ;  "  but  I'll 
go  peaceably  if  I'm  not  laid  hands  on." 

The  two  police  officers  now  gathered  themselves  up 
and  approached  him  again,  but  more  cautiously  this 
time,  under  cover  of  the  crowd  of  men  standing 
around. 

"  Perks,  you  are  resisting  the  majesty  of  the  lor," 
said  one  of  them. 

"You  be  charged  with  a  wiolent  assault  on  Muster 
Grimshaw,  who  lies  on  his  bed  in  a  dangerous  state," 
said  the  other  ;  *'  and  our  orders  is  to  bring  you  before 
the  magistrate  at  Severnbrldge.  All  parties  aiding 
and  abetting  in  resisting  the  lor  is  likewise  liable  to 
arrest." 

Here  he  raised  his  handcuffs,  and  shook  them  in  the 
faces  of  the  assembly. 
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"  He'll  go  quietly,  and  will  give  bail,"  said  Nat 
Beardmore  ;  "  but  you've  no  right  to  handcuff  him." 

"  We'll  soon  see  about  that,"  said  the  senior  police- 
man, laying  bis  band  on  tbe  arm  of  tbe  offender 
against  tbe  *' majesty  of  tbe  lor,"  wbilst  bis  brotber 
officer  attempted  to  close  with  tbe  giant  from  tbe 
other  side,  urged  on  thereto  by  Tom  Grimshaw. 

Perks  shook  them  off  as  a  bull-dog  shakes  off 
rats. 

''  I'll  knock  both  your  heads  into  wan  if  you  lay  a 
finger  on  me  ! "  he  roared.  ''  I'll  go  quietly  if  I'm 
not  laid  hands  on," 

"  For  God's  sake.  Perks,  submit  to  the  authorities," 
said  his  friend,  Nat  Beardmore ;  but  Perks  heeded 
him  not.  He  watched  the  two  officers  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  as  a  baited  bull  watches  the  dogs 
before  they  spring;  and  when  the  men  suddenly  at- 
tempted to  rush  in  on  him  again,  he  seized  one  in 
each  huge  hand  by  the  neck,  and  smote  their  heads 
together  with  a  sound  that  rang  through  the  room. 

The  officers  dropped  on  the  floor  as  if  shot ;  whilst 
blood  flowed  freely  from  the  damaged  nose  of  one  over 
the  blanched  face  of  the  other. 

"Perks  !  "  shouted  Nat  Beardmore,  "are  you  mad? 
You'll  be  imprisoned  for  this  without  bail." 

"  I'm  agoin'  to  give  my  sen  up  to  Mr.  Pur  kiss," 
said  Perks  doggedly ;  "  and  if  ony  man  stops  me,  or 
lays  a  finger  on  me,  I'll  knock  his  brains  out  against 
the  wall."  Then  he  spurned  the  fallen  policemen  from 
his  path  with  a  kick,  and  strode  away. 
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In  a  little  while  after  his  departure  the  unhappy 
officers  showed  symptoms  of  recovery.  The  frightened 
guests  set  to  work  actively  to  aid  in  their  restoration 
by  pouring  cold  tea  down  their  throats — that  being 
the  only  stimulant  available.  The  man  whose  nose 
bled  so  freely  recovered  the  use  of  speech  first,  and  sat 
up  on  the  floor,  turning  his  head  in  a  bewildered  way 
from  side  to  side. 

"Sergeant  Dobson,"  he  said  solemnly,  addressing 
his  brother  officer,  "  are  you  alive  or  dead  ?  " 

Dobson  here  also  raised  himself  slowly  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and  rubbed  his  open  hand  through  his  hair 
all  over  his  head  ;  then  cautiously  felt  his  ribs,  and 
patted  himself  on  sundry  parts  of  the  body  which  need 
not  be  enumerated. 

"  No,"  he  replied  dolefully,  ^'  I'm  not  dead.  Con- 
stable Jones ;  but  I  believe  my  skull  is  fractured,  and 
you  are  in  a  mash  of  gore.  The  willain  'ill  be  hung 
for  this." 

''  Come,  come,"  said  Nat  Beardmore,  "  don't  talk  of 
hanging.  Stand  up  and  have  something  to  eat.  Perks 
was  excited,  and  didn't  understand  what  you  wanted  ; 
but  now  he's  gone  to  give  himself  up  to  the  magis- 
trate. Have  another  cup  o'  tea,  and  a  slice  o'  bread 
and  butter." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Beardmore,  I'll  'ave  something  to  eat," 
said  Dobson  solemnly,  *'  as  I  feels  meagrish  like  ;  but 
the  majesty  of  the  lor  must  be  windicated  nevertheless  ; 
and  to  think  of  his  driving  me  head  fust  agin  Jones 
like  a  battering  ram.     I'd  have  overlooked  the  resist- 
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ance  to  the  bracelets,''  lie  said,  with  grotesque  serious- 
ness, ''  as  coming  on  him  suddenly,  by  the  advice  of 
that  young  man,  who  knows  what  the  lor  is,  and  re- 
commended a  rush,  which  'ad  been  successful  but  for 
the  size  of  his  wrists  ;  but  to  drive  me  into  Jones  head 
fust,  like  a  cattj^pult,  can't  be  overlooked,  Mr.  Beard- 
more,  nor  won't — not  that  I'll  refuse  a  little  refresh- 
ment, nevertheless,"  and  here  Sergeant  Dobson  helped 
himself  to  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  cast  an  intelligent 
eye  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  in  search  of  some- 
thing more  substantial. 

"  There's  the  damige  to  the  uniform  o'  the  force  to 
be  considered  besides,"  said  the  injured  Jones,  pointing 
to  the  stains  upon  his  sleeve  as  he  helped  himself  to  the 
remains  of  a  pork  pie.  "  The  hinspector  is  that  par- 
tickler  about  uniforms,  Mr.  Beardmore,"  he  added, 
"  that  nothing  short  o'  spick  and  span  'ill  pass  muster  ; 
and  though  its  injewrious  to  the  feelin's  o'  Sergeant 
Dobson  to  be  druv  head  fust  into  any  wan,  it's  still  more 
injewrious  to  them  into  whom  he  'appens  to  be  druv. 
I've  lost  a  pint  o'  blood  at  least,  Mr.  Beardmore,  which 
is  saturated  into  the  uniform,  as  'ill  never  pass  muster 
no  more  before  the  hinspector  ;  besides  my  nose,  as  is 
wisibly  swellin'  to  the  size  of  a  monster  before  my 
wery  eyes." 

Nat  Beardmore  winked  slyly  at  the  brethren  stand- 
ing round  the  table,  and  dropped  a  half-crown  into  the 
policeman's  hat.  His  example  was  rapidly  followed 
by  all  present.  The  money  had  been  originally  in- 
tended by  the  donors  for  the  usual  mission  collection, 
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whicli  had  not  been  taken  up  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  in  which  the  proceedings  ended. 

The  missionary  had  disappeared  with  the  ladies  and 
the  superintendent,  bearing  poor  Mrs.  Maltby  away 
amongst  them  ;  and  as  Sergeant  Dobson  looked  at  the 
goodly  pile  of  silver  coins  collected  in  his  hat  as  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  himself  and  his 
brother  officer,  he  intimated  graciously  to  all  who  had 
subscribed,  that  he  felt  he  could  now  rise  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  forgetting  that  he  had  been  "  druv  head 
fust''  into  Constable  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  WORKS. 

"  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts ;  w  ho  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best ;  His  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Milton. 

nnWO  men  are  standing  outside  tlie  gate  of  tlie 
Lauterdale  Works,  in  tlie  cold  grey  liglit  of  a 
winter  morning,  as  tlie  workmen  file  in  to  tlieir  daily- 
toil.  It  is  a  ding}^,  dismal  old  gateway,  without  tlie 
slightest  pretensions  to  arcliitectural  beauty.  A  plain 
brick  arch  in  a  plain  brick  wall  spans  a  wide  opening, 
wbicb  is  closed  at  present  by  two  iron-plated  folds  of  a 
wooden  gate,  painted  a  dull  lead  colour.  By  the  side 
of  this  gateway  there  is  a  wicket,  and  tbrougb  the 
latter  the  men  hurry  in  as  the  bell  rings — at  first  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  then  crowding  and  jostling  one 
another  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  over  the  gatekeeper's 
window  nears  the  hour  of  seven.  Over  the  old, 
weather-worn  brick  arch  are  some  hewn  stones  let 
into  the  wall,  and  on  these  is  rudely  inscribed  three 
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Latin  words — *'  Laborare  est  orare."  It  is  difficult  to 
make  them  out  in  the  present  light,  because  the  letters 
are  worn  and  frayed  by  time.  The  stones  are  also 
blackened  with  soot,  and  one  of  the  two  men  has  almost 
given  it  up  when  the  other  comes  to  the  rescue,  uttering 
the  Latin  phrase  as  he  glances  up  at  the  clock. 

"  To  work  is  to  pray,"  he  says,  translating  literally 
for  his  companions.  "  I  don't  know  when  those  letters 
were  traced,"  he  adds, — "  probably  when  the  gateway 
was  built,  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  our 
people  who  are  Methodists  do  a  good  deal  of  praying 
and  a  little  work.  Some  of  them,  who  are  nothing  in 
particular,  do  a  little  work  and  never  pray ;  and  some 
of  them  avoid  both.  They  will  all  require  thy  watchful 
eye,  for  they  have  been  sadly  neglected  of  late,  and 
allowed  to  do  very  much  as  they  list ;  but  we  shall 
alter  all  that  speedily.  And  now,  friend  Forster,  as  the 
men  are  all  gone  in  except  the  laggards,  suppose  we 
follow  them." 

From  this  conversation  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
speaker  is  Jediah  Field,  and  the  person  spoken  to  is 
the  new  manager,  who  is  to  be  placed  in  formal  charge 
of  the  works  from  this  day  forth. 

It  appears  a  long  time  since  we  saw  Mr.  Forster 
arrive  at  Lauterdale  on  the  night  of  the  unpleasant 
adventure  in  the  Forge  Pool,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  month. 
Mr.  Field  died  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year.  The 
works  have  been  closed  for  a  week  in  consequence,  out 
of  respect  for  his  memory  ;  but  on  this  morning  it  is 
proposed  to  resume  business.  They  have  buried  him  close 
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beside  the  simple  iron  cross  wliich  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  Eachel  and  his  little  grandson.  He  will  pass 
no  more  under  that  old  archway.  His  mild  reign  is 
over  at  Lauterdale,  and  the  sterner,  stricter  govern- 
ment of  Jediah  Field  is  about  to  begin.  Jediah  has 
looked  forward  to  this  moment  with  intense  longing. 
He  saw  the  business  falling  to  pieces  during  the  last 
years  of  his  brother's  management,  without  the  power 
to  interfere.  Jediah  loved  power,  and  now  it  was  in 
his  hands,  and  about  to  be  transferred  by  him  to 
the  hands  of  the  active,  able  deputy  standing  beside 
him,  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  works  was 
concerned. 

"Yes,  let  us  go  in,  and  see  what  the  place  looks 
like,"  replied  Mr.  Forster  ;  ''I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
men  already  to  know  that  much  alteration  will  be 
required  before  we  can  expect  to  do  any  good.  I 
should  think  one -third  of  them  have  not  answered  to 
the  roll-call  this  morning,  after  a  week's  idleness." 

"  They  are  always  worse  in  attendance,  as  no  doubt 
thou  art  well  aware,  after  play  days  and  first  days  ;  but 
it  is  their  own  loss,"  said  Jediah. 

"  And  the  loss  of  the  firm  in  interest  on  plant,  delay 
in  executing  orders,  and  general  derangement  of  every- 
thing," said  Mr.  Forster.  "  One  man  who  idles  out- 
side keeps  two  men  idle  inside." 

"How  many  men  are  on  the  roll?"  he  inquired 
sharply  of  the  gate-keeper,  as  he  passed  that  one- 
legged  Janitor  seated  in  his  little  hutch,  with  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  before  him,  on   which  he  marked  the 
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attendance  of  tlie  hands,  every  one  of  whom  lie  knew 
by  sight. 

**  There  are  nine  'undred  and  forty- two,  'sides  the 
lads  and  'prentices,"  said  the  man. 

"  How  many  absent  ?  " 

"  A  matter  of  three  to  four  'undred  men,  sir,  'sides 
most  o'  the  lads  and  'prentices  ;  but  they'll  welly  nigh 
all  show  up  afore  the  day  is  over,  and  there  'uU  be  fewer 
off  the  list  to-morrow.  We  don't  bury  a  good  master  every 
week  in  the  year,"  continued  the  man  apologetically, 
and  looking  at  Jediah  as  if  it  would  afford  him  pleasure 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

"Let  me  have  the  names  of  the  hands  who  are 
absent  or  late  in  a  special  list  each  morning  before 
breakfast  in  future,"  said  Mr.  Forster  severely ;  "  and 
let  the  men  know  you  are  ordered  to  prepare  it." 

"  Please,  muster,"  said  the  man,  in  terror,  "  I  canna 
write — I  can  only  mak'  a  mark." 

*'  Then  I  shall  send  a  clerk  to  help  you.  Mind,  you 
lose  your  place  if  the  list  is  not  ready  before  nine 
o'clock." 

Jediah  showed  all  his  white  teeth  in  an  approving 
smile  as  he  listened  to  this  order,  to  which  he  nodded 
a  confirmation,  and  then  both  men  passed  on. 

"  Lose  moy  place,"  muttered  the  gatekeeper,  "  and 
me  here  under  Mr.  Joshua,  man  and  boy,  for  a  matter 
o'  thirty  year,  ever  sin'  I  lost  my  leg  on  t'owd  tram. 
Lord  ha'  mussy  !  I  mun  give  in  a  list  by  noine  o'clock, 
that  never  could  do  pothooks  and  'angers,  or  lose  moy 
place !  " 
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Here  a  man  who  was  late  about  half- an-li our  came 
in,  and  was  told  of  the  new  regulation  ;  then  a  few 
more  "  laggards ''  put  in  an  appearance,  and  condoled 
with  the  gate-keeper,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
"  Muster  Forster  wur  a  bad  compound  o'  nails  and  grit." 

Mr.  Forster  passed  rapidly  through  the  various 
workshops  with  Jediah  Field.  He  said  but  little,  yet 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  actual  state  of  each  department, 
smiling  grimly  now  and  then  as  he  came  upon  some 
outlandish  machine,  designed  and  manufactured  at  a 
remote  period,  doing  its  work  with  dreadful  clatter, 
under  the  charge  of  several  workmen  where  one  should 
properly  suffice.  Jediah  introduced  him  to  the  fore- 
men, most  of  whom  the  little  ironmaster  knew  by 
name,  although  he  did  not  know  many  of  the  ordinary 
workmen,  even  by  sight. 

Joshua  Field  could  have  readily  told  the  Christian 
name  and  surname  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  place, 
and  could  also  have  given  a  tolerably  good  guess  as  to 
the  number  of  children  possessed  by  the  married  hands. 
The  men  were  accustomed  to  cease  for  a  little  from 
their  labour,  and  to  salute  the  elder  brother  respectfully 
as  he  passed  ;  but  they  allowed  Jediah  to  go  by  without 
notice  unless  he  actually  addressed  them,  which  he 
seldom  did. 

When  they  came  to  the  foundry  where  the  moulders 
were  engaged,  Jediah  begged  to  be  excused  from 
entering.  He  said  the  charcoal  dust  and  fine  sand 
used  by  the  men  always  set  him  coughing.  Mr. 
Forster   looked    surprised   at    this,   but    immediately 
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entered  the  dingy,  low-roofed  moulding  shed  alone. 
He  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  whenever  Jediah 
ventured  in,  the  men  always  kicked  up  as  much  dust  as 
possible  for  his  special  benefit.  Jediah  was  slightly 
asthmatic,  and  the  dust  was  certainly  disagreeable ; 
but  his  principal  grievance  was  the  injury  it  caused  to 
his  snowy  shirt-front  and  white  muslin  neck-cloth,  for 
although  an  ironmaster  and  coalowner,  he  invariably 
appeared  in  spotless  linen,  and  always  looked  as  if  he 
had  arrived  fresh  from  a  band-box  as  he  entered  his 
ofiice.  He  was  already  fidgetting  to  get  back  to  the 
Dale  House  in  order  that  he  might  change  his  gar- 
ments, somewhat  defiled  by  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
shops  through  which  he  had  passed  ;  and  he  registered 
a  silent  vow  to  keep  out  of  the  actual  works  as  much 
as  possible  in  future. 

"  Thou  hast  seen  most  of  our  premises  at  this  place,'* 
he  said,  as  Mr.  Forster  emerged  from  the  foundry ; 
"  but  there  are  some  outlying  works  and  stores  near 
the  river- side." 

"  I  hope  they  are  better  than  what  I  have  seen 
here,"  said  the  manager,  "for  I  have  never  looked  over 
such  a  tumble-down  lot  of  old  buildings  in  my  life  ; 
and  as  for  the  lathes  and  tools,  they  are  simply  old  iron 
and  rubbish,  and  should  be  melted  up." 

"  Yerily  !  "  said  Jediah,  in  amazement. 

"  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  these  works,  in 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Field,  is  that  they  should  one  day  take 
fire,  and  be  burned  to  the  ground — I  suppose  they  are 
insured  ?  " 
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"  We  have  an  insurance  fund  in  our  books,'*  replied 
Jediah  ;  ''  but  I  confess  I  like  not  the  idea  of  a  confla- 
gration, and  would  prefer  to  pull  down  and  rebuild,  if 
needful." 

"  Just  look  there  !  "  said  Mr.  Forster,  pointing  to  a 
group  of  men  raising  a  heavy  weight  by  means  of 
levers  and  rollers.  "There  are  ten  men  engaged  in 
lifting  that  casting  ;  they  will  take  half  the  day  to  get 
it  into  its  place.  In  a  properly  constructed  foundry  a 
man  could  do  it  all  with  one  hand  in  a  minute." 

"  Yerily !  "  said  Jediah  again,  with  increasing  in- 
terest. 

"  You  have  over  a  thousand  hands  here,  men  and 
boys,"  continued  the  manager.  ^'  Six  times  the  work 
you  can  now  turn  out  could  be  done  with  the  same 
number,  with  proper  tools  and  appliances,  and  could  be 
much  better  done  too.  My  present  opinion  is  that  these 
works  do  not  return  the  actual  wages  paid  to  the  men, 
not  to  speak  of  the  coal  and  iron  consumed.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,  and  never  dreamt  there  could  be 
anything  like  it  in  England.  Rest  assured,  Mr.  Field, 
you  have  been  losing  money  here  for  some  years  past." 

"  That  is  what  Josiah  Morris  says,"  replied  Jediah. 
"  We  certainly  have  not  made  any  ;  but  what  is  to  be 
done?" 

"  I  must  think  it  over,"  said  Mr.  Forster.  "  Mean- 
time, let  us  go  and  see  those  works  by  the  river.  I 
want  to  see  the  river  itself,  also,  and  the  wharves  where 
the  goods  are  shipped." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  said  Jediah,  glad  to  get  away  from 
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tlie  present  smoky  place  into  tlie  clearer  atmospliere 
outside. 

They  walked  down  the  Dale  in  the  direction  of  the 
outlying  works  by  the  river,  where  Perks  worked  the 
great  tilt,  and  forged  the  scrap-iron  brought  up  by  the 
river  boats.  As  they  did  so  they  passed  the  cottage  of 
Mrs.  Maltby.  Jediah  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was 
very  thirsty  in  consequence  of  the  dust  he  had  swal- 
lowed in  the  works,  and  turned  aside  to  ask  for  a  glass 
of  water  from  the  widow,  whom  he  knew  very  well  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  trade. 

Mrs.  Maltby  was  at  home,  and  begged  them  to  come 
in  ;  but  as  Jediah  declined  to  do  so,  pleading  haste,  she 
brought  him  out  a  glass  of  water  herself  to  the  porch, 
where  seeing  Mr.  Forster,  she  hurried  in  again,  and 
reappeared  with  some  wine  in  a  cut-glass  decanter,  on 
a  little  chased  silver  tray.  She  did  not  ask  Jediah 
to  have  any  of  the  latter,  knowing  he  was  a  total 
abstainer,  but  Mr.  Forster  took  a  little. 

Mrs.  Maltby  did  her  best  to  look  cheerful,  but  it  was 
a  makeshift  kind  of  cheerfulness,  and  Jediah  observed 
her  constraint  at  once. 

"  Thou  dost  not  look  so  bright  and  well  as  usual, 
Sarah,"  he  said,  seating  himself  in  the  porch. 

"  JN^o,  indeed,  Mr.  Field,  I  am  sad  enough.  Indeed, 
ever  since  my  poor  husband  was  injured  on  the  river 
I  have  never  been  so  greatly  exercised  in  mind." 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  said  Jediah. 

"  My  son-in-law,  Jacob  Grimshaw,  has  been  dread- 
fully injured  by  one  of  your  workmen,"  she  answered. 
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"  By  wliom  ?  "  inquired  Jediah,  rising  hastily  from 
his  seat. 

"  By  that  dreadful  brute,  Perks,"  she  replied  sobbing, 
and  scarcely  able  to  get  out  the  name  of  the  offender. 

"  Really  !  I  thought  Perks  was  an  inoffensive  man, 
not  given  to  blows — a  Methodist,  too  !  "  said  Jediah,  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  sir,  a  professing  Christian,  and  a  member  of 
brother  Beardmore's  class  well-nigh  twenty  years.  It 
is  a  grievous  thing  to  see  such  fearful  backsHding  ;  " 
and  here  Mrs.  Maltby's  tears  flowed  freely  into  her 
neat  white  apron,  which  she  held  to  her  face  ;  but 
whether  she  wept  over  the  injuries  received  by  her 
son-in-law,  or  over  the  backsliding  of  the  brutal  Perks, 
or  over  both,  did  not  immediately  appear. 

"  I  must  see  to  this,"  said  Jediah.  *'  How  did  it  all 
happen  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir.  Perks  flung  my  grandson  into  the  Dale 
Pool  on  "Watch  Night,  after  the  service,  and  then 
attacked  and  nearly  murdered  his  father,  who  came  to 
save  the  lad  from  being  drowned." 

"  What  did  he  fling  him  in  for  ?  "  inquired  Jediah, 
who  thought  it  strange  that  Perks  should  attack  any 
one  so  much  under  his  own  size,  unless  under  serious 
provocation. 

Now,  Mrs.  Maltby  had  heard  several  versions  of  the 
affair,  all  equally  adverse  to  her  scapegrace  grandson  ; 
but  she  could  not  say  a  word  against  the  latter  before 
Jediah  and  Mr.  Forster,  therefore  she  fenced  a  little 
with  her  acute  cross- examiner. 
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"  I  don't  clearly  know  the  rights  of  it/'  she  replied 
sadly.  "  Tom  is  often  given  to  practical  joking,  and 
Perks  did  not  take  it  in  good  part." 

'^  Humph  !  "  said  Jediah  to  himself,  determined  he 
would  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story.  '^  I  shall  see 
Perks  immediately  about  this,"  he  said  aloud. 

'^Then  you'll  have  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  Jail  to  see 
him,"  answered  Mrs.  Maltby,  with  a  trace  of  triumph  in 
her  voice,  and  dropping  her  damp  apron  from  her  eyes. 

"  This  is  serious !  "  said  Jediah,  in  alarm,  seating 
himself  again,  and  throwing  one  whip-like  leg  over  the 
other.  "Is  thy  son-in-law  very  much  injured?"  he 
inquired  anxiously. 

"  He  is  dreadfully  injured,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
weeping  again  ;  "  disfigured  for  life,  Mr.  Field,  and  he 
so  good-looking  !  You  remember  he  had  rather  a  high 
bridge  to  his  nose,  and  arching  dark  eyebrows,  and  such 
good  front  teeth.  Now,  the  doctors  say%e  must  get  a 
false  nose  made  from  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  his  fore- 
head, or  go  without  any  evermore ;  and  two  of  his 
front  teeth  were  driven  down  his  throat !  " 

Here  the  poor  lady  covered  her  head  altogether  with 
the  apron,  and  sobbed  convulsively,  overcome  by  the 
picture  in  her  mind  of  Jacob  with  a  false  nose  ;  and 
sad  as  the  story  was,  Jediah  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  the  portrait  she  drew  of  the  injured  man. 

"■  I  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Forster, 
really  concerned  at  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  miller, 
who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  and  his  family. 

"  It's  a  deal  worse  than  that !  "  said  Mrs.  Maltby. 
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"  One  of  the  mill-men  has  just  been  in  to  say  there  is 
great  danger  of  erysipelas,  and  Surgeon  Clement  has 
been  sent  for  from  Shrewsbury.  Doctor  Dixon  re- 
moved the  broken  bones,  but  I  think  he  might  have 
waited  a  little,  or  tried  to  keep  them  in  their  places  ; 
but  Mr.  Brooks  seems  to  think  our  doctor  could  not 
have  done  otherwise — you  see,  sir,  doctors  are  so  fond 
of  using  their  instruments — and  between  'em  both, 
and  that  brute  Perks,  his  nose  is  gone  for  good.  I'm 
sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face 
again  !  And,"  she  continued,  half-choked  with  sobs, 
"  what'll  it  be  for  Patty,  who  has  to  look  at  him 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  every  hour  in  the  day  ?  Poor 
thing  !  she  bears  up  wonderfully,  but  she  has  sent  all 
the  looking-glasses  down  here  out  of  the  cottage,  lest 
by  chance  her  husband  should  get  up  and  see  his 
altered  countenance.  He  never  says  a  word,  but 
grinds  his  teeth  all  night  long,  and  works  hisself  into 
a  fever.  There  will  be  bad  work  if  he  recovers. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  end  of  this,  Mr.  Field ; — and 
young  Tom  'prenticed  to  a  wicked  lawyer — oh !  oh !  oh !  " 
Here  Mrs.  Malt  by' s  grief  was  too  much  for  her,  and  so 
she  crept  away  into  the  house  to  hide  it. 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Jediah,  after  a  long  pause  ; 
"there  tvill  be  bad  work  after  this,  and  plenty  of  litiga- 
tion. That  miller  has  his  father's  spirit  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  like  a  smothered  volcano  ;  and  now  the 
devil  will  take  possession  of  him.  Grind  his  teeth  all 
night,  does  he  ? — and  one  of  our  unlucky  men,  too." 

*'  Let    us    go    on    to    Perks'   forge,"   he  added  at 
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length,  after  mucli  rumination.  '^  It  would  have  been 
better  for  bim  to  put  bis  band  under  bis  own  tilt,  and 
pound  it  off,  tban  to  lay  a  finger  on  tbe  miller's  son — a 
precocious*  limb  of  tbe  law,  in  tbe  office  of  tbe  most 
cunning  attorney  in  England." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  matter  of  money  compensa- 
tion ? ''  said  Mr.  Forster. 

" No,  it  won't,"  said  Jediab  ;  "it  will  be  tbe  pound 
of  flesb." 

Tben  tbe  two  men  walked  on  silently  until  tbey 
reached  the  forge  over  which  Perks  was  master.  On 
ordinary  working  days  the  noise  of  tbe  tilt  helves 
could  be  beard  a  long  way  oflP,  and  smoke  and  flame 
would  be  \isible  over  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces. 
Now,  there  was  an  ominous  silence  and  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere. A  few  workman  were  hanging  about  the 
entrance  with  bands  in  their  pockets.  They  stood 
aside  as  Jediab  and  Mr.  Forster  entered.  Tbe  latter 
went  straight  up  to  the  place  where  tbe  great  hammers 
were  fixed,  and  looked  narrowly  at  them.  They  were 
evidently  of  the  rudest  construction,  driven  by  water 
power,  and  very  old,  as  a  curl  of  contempt  was  visible 
on  the  manager's  upper  lip  when  his  inspection  was 
concluded.  He  then  looked  at  the  fagoted  bundles 
of  scrap  iron,  and  at  some  large  pieces  of  forged  iron- 
work lying  about  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 
He  examined  some  of  these  very  narrowly,  and  said  to 
Mr.  Field— 

"  He  does  very  fair  work,  considering  the  wretched 
machinery  be  has  got  to  work  with,'^ 
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"  He  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  strongest  blacksmith 
in  the  Dale/'  said  Jediah. 

"  I've  no  doubt  he  is  strong  enough,"  replied  Mr. 
Forster,  remembering  the  story  of  the  miller's  broken 
nose  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  a  good  smith  requires  brains 
as  well  as  muscle,  and  this  noisy  sort  of  thing  would 
addle  the  brain  of  any  man." 

"  Yes,  he  is  rather  deaf  and  stupid,"  said  Jediah  ; 
"  and  I  remember  his  predecessor  went  mad." 

^'Put  those  helves  to  work,"  said  Mr.  Forster  to 
one  of  the  men  who  had  lounged  in. 

The  man  immediately  began  to  turn  a  small  wheel 
fixed  on  an  iron  shaft  which  ran  through  the  outer 
wall.  The  rushing  sound  of  water  pouring  through 
sluices  outside  the  building  followed  the  motion  of  the 
little  wheel ;  then  a  great  wooden  horizontal  shaft, 
which  ran  along  the  wall  behind  the  tilt-levei*s,  began 
to  revolve  slowly  with  a  grinding  noise ;  the  heels  of 
the  long  wooden  levers  were  caught  by  stout  hardwood 
cogs  or  teeth  fixed  in  the  great  shaft ;  slowly  the  huge 
hammers  at  the  other  end  were  raised  four  or  five  feet ; 
then  the  levers  escaped  from  the  teeth  as  the  shaft 
revolved,  and  the  helves  descended  with  a  deafening 
thud  on  the  anvil  blocks.  Blow  followed  blow  in 
quick  succession,  like  reports  from  cannon,  from  the 
four  machines  now  at  work. 

Jediah  thrust  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and  ran  out  of 
the  forge.  Mr.  Forster  laughed,  and  signed  to  the 
man  to  shut  ofi"  the  water  ;  and  then  rejoined  the  ner- 
vous ironmaster  outside. 
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"  I  don't  wonder  at  his  striking  the  miller,  or  doing 
anything  else,"  he  said,  "  if  he  has  been  in  that  forge 
for  many  years." 

"  Can  it  be  remedied  ?  "  inquired  Jediah. 
'*  Yes,  it  can  be  remedied  and  done  away  with  alto- 
gether,"   replied   the   manager.       "  We   must  have  a 
couple  of  steam-hammers  ;  but  1  should  like  to  see  this 
man  Perks,  if  he  can  be  released  from  jail." 

At  this  moment  they  were  accosted  by  two  doleful- 
looking  women,  the  elder  of  whom  dropped  a  respectful 
curtsy,  and  represented  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Perks. 
The  younger  one,  who  was  his  sister,  applied  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  and  set  up  a  loud  wail  of  grief.  They 
lived  close  to  the  forge,  and  hearing  that  Jediah  and 
Mr.  Forster  were  in  the  building,  they  hurried  out  to 
see  and  speak  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  something 
would  be  done  by  Jediah  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
imhappy  Perks  on  bail. 

Now,  Jediah  hated  appeals  made  to  him  by  the  wives 
or  female  relations  of  the  workmen,  and  invariably  cut 
them  short  as  soon  as  he  could  ;  but  the  two  women 
had  him  at  a  disadvantage  when  away  from  his  own 
office,  and  were  determined  he  should  hear  them  out  as 
to  the  wrongs  of  Perks,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
miller  and  his  son. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Perks  spoke,  the  sister  kept  up  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  incoherent  ejaculations,  mingled 
with  tears  and  sobs.  When  Mrs.  Perks  ceased  for  want 
of  breath,  the  fountain  of  the  sister's  tears  dried  up, 
and  her  tongue  was  loosed. 
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"This  is  worse  than  tlie  din  of  the  forge,"  said 
Jediah,  in  despair,  planting  his  back  against  the  gate, 
which  had  been  cunningly  closed  behind  him  by  the 
men,  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 

"  If  you  would  only  see  Mr.  Purkiss,  and  be  surety 
for  him  this  once,  Mr.  Field,'*  sobbed  the  unhappy 
wife. 

"  He  dursn't  refuse  you,  and  his  bills  so  often  in 
your  bank,"  said  the  sister. 

"  Perks  'ill  break  'is  'art  if  he  spends  another  week 
in  a  dungeon,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,"  gasped 
Mrs.  P. 

"  And  his  death  'ill  lie  at  your  door,"  screamed  Miss 
Perks  in  his  ear,  in  the  shrillest  key  she  generally  used 
when  admonishing  the  absent  prisoner. 

''  My  good  woman,  if  thou  wilt  only  let  me  go  my 
way,  I  shall  see  the  magistrate  at  once,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  thy  husband's  release  from  prison,"  said 
Jediah ;  *'  although  I  fear,"  he  continued,  "  as  Jacob 
Grimshaw's  life  is  said  to  be  in  danger,  it  will  not  be 
possible." 

"  He  durstn't  refuse  thee — not  he,"  was  echoed  by 
the  men  standing  round  him,  in  chorus  ;  and  then 
Jediah  fairly  made  a  bolt  of  it,  and  set  off  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  river  wharves,  followed  by  Mr. 
Forster. 

"When  the  latter  rejoined  the  persecuted  ironmaster, 
he  found  him  excited  and  out  of  breath. 

"  Friend  Forster,"  he  gasped,  ''  didst  thou  ever 
hear  such  women's  tongues  in  all  thy  life  ?     My  head 
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is  ringing  as  if  I  had  been  listening  to  the  clappers  of 
Jacob  Grimshaw's  mill.  I  think  I  promised  to  see  the 
magistrate,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  we  must  go  on  to 
Severnbridge,  where  he  resides.  This  is  the  wharf 
where  our  goods  are  shipped  on  board  the  barges  of 
Dame  Maltby." 

Mr.  Forster  looked  at  the  shipping  arrangements, 
and  observed  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  men 
employed  in  loading  the  boats. 

^'  This  is  like  business,"  he  said. 

"  There  is  much  delay  in  the  summer,  when  the 
river  is  low,"  said  Jediah. 

"  How  is  it  you  have  never  completed  the  railway 
from  Brightmoor  to  the  works  ? "  inquired  the 
manager. 

"The  miller  is  in  the  way  there  again,"  said  Jediah 
peevishly.  "  The  line  must  pass  through  part  of  his 
mill-pond,  and  over  some  of  the  land  he  holds,  and  we 
feared  his  opposition." 

"  It  should  be  made  despite  his  opposition,"  replied 
the  manager  decidedly  ;  *'  but  just  now  let  us  try  to 
get  this  unfortunate  Perks  out  of  his  clutches  for  a 
while.  It  often  ruins  men  for  life  to  let  them  see  the 
inside  of  a  prison." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  MAGISTRATE. 

Dogberry.  "  But,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be 
not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass." 

Much  Ado  about  Xotfdng. 

lyR.  PUEKISS  was  resident  Police  Magistrate  at 
^-■-  Severnbridge,  and  was  also  Inspector  of  Mines 
and  a  Conservator  of  tlie  River  Navigation  ;  but  hav- 
ing a  constitutional  aversion  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  entailed  on  him  by  the  two  last-mentioned 
offices,  he  allowed  them  to  be  performed  for  him  vica- 
riously by  the  parties  most  interested  in  their  non- 
performance, and  confined  his  executive  labours  therein 
to  the  signature  of  certain  documents  and  the  receipt 
of  the  emoluments  attached  to  his  neglected  functions. 
As  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
not  what  is  termed  "  fiery  mines,''  and  were  managed 
with  tolerable  care  by  the  agents  of  the  Lauterdale  Co., 
the  want  of  regular  inspection  by  a  Government  official, 
who  knew  nothing  about  mining,  does  not  appear  to 
have  resulted  in  anything  very  serious  ;  and  as  to  the 
river,  it  took  care  of  itself,  and  went  on  its  way  rejoic- 
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ing,  just  as  if  conservators  had  never  been  invented; 
and  probably  it  was  all  tbe  better  for  tbe  navigation. 

He  was  a  puffy,  fat,  florid  man,  with  a  bald  crown, 
wbicb  shone  like  a  polisbed  sphere,  except  wlien  lie  was 
under  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  brains  which,  were 
supposed  to  exist  within  the  geometric  solid  referred 
to.  On  such  occasions  the  upper  surface  of  the  sphere 
became  very  red,  and  rapidly  exuded  moisture,  which 
congealed  in  large  beads  all  over  it,  until  it  looked  like 
a  decomposing  plum-pudding.  It  was  his  habit  to  mop 
awa}^  this  moisture  very  vigorously  with  a  red  silk 
handkerchief,  and  from  this  severe  friction  had  resulted 
the  shining  smoothness,  which  had  gone  a  long  way 
towards  his  present  appointments. 

''  He's  the  biggest  ass  in  Christendom,"  said  the 
Home  Secretary  when  he  signed  the  document  which 
entitled  Mr.  Purkiss  to  preside  on  the  bench  at  Severn- 
bridge,  "  He's  the  greatest  fool  I  know,"  he  added  ; 
''but  that  bald  head  of  his  will  carry  him  through 
what  he's  got  to  do,  if  he  doesn't  rub  the  scalp  off  it. 
If  he  does,  people  will  find  out  that  his  skull  is  stuffed 
with  feathers." 

Mr.  Purkiss  had  been  previously  an  assistant-secre- 
tary in  the  Home  Department,  and  had  got  his  chief 
into  such  scrapes  through  his  stupidity,  that  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
smarting  under  unpleasant  questions  addressed  to  him 
in  the  House  as  to  matters  which  Mr.  Purkiss  had 
muddled.  There  was  not  much  to  muddle  down  at 
Severnbridge,  but  Mr.  Purkiss  would  have  done  it  if 
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Providence  had  not  provided  him  with  an  Irish  clerk, 
named  Peter  O'Reillj^,  who  knew  the  magistrate's  mind 
and  business  better  than  he  did  himself,  and  conse- 
quently ruled  over  him  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Mr.  Purkiss  had  signed  the  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Perks,  on  an  information  sworn  by  Tom 
Grimshaw,  and  he  had  refused  bail  at  first  because  of 
the  assault  on  the  police,  which  the  aforesaid  Tom  took 
care  should  be  duly  reported,  notwithstanding  the 
compensation  subscribed  by  the  Methodist  brethren  in 
the  class-room.  Bail  had  also  been  subsequently  re- 
fused by  the  full  bench  of  magistrates,  in  consequence 
of  a  medical  certificate  to  the  efiect  that  the  miller's 
life  was  in  danger,  with  which  Master  Tom  successfully 
opposed  the  application.  Then  poor  Perks  was  publicly 
marched  away  between  two  policemen  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  was  only  spared  the  indignity  of  handcuffs  because 
there  was  not  a  pair  to  be  found  in  the  police-station 
large  enough  to  enclose  his  enormous  wrists. 

"  I'll  go  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  said  Perks  to  the  con- 
stables ;  "  but  if  that  devil's  limb,  young  Grimshaw, 
comes  near  me  on  the  road,  I'll  strangle  him,  if  I  swing 
for  it." 

The  "  devil's  limb  "  referred  to  wisely  kept  at  a  safe 
distance ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  threat,  the  con- 
stables walked  on  either  side  of  the  giant  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  half  the  population  of  Severnbridge 
turned  out  to  see  the  unfortunate  man  depart  in  this 
fashion,  guarded  like  a  dangerous  wild  beast. 

"  He'll   never  do   a   day's   good   again,"   said   Nat 
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Beardmore,  who  had  tendered  himself  as  one  of  the 
sureties,  and  in  vain  implored  the  magistrates  to  spare 
Perks  this  last  infliction. 

Nat  Beardmore  lived  near  Perks,  and  hearing  that 
Jediah  Field  and  Mr.  Forster  were  on  the  road  to 
Severnhridge  to  see  Mr.  Purkiss,  he  followed  and  over- 
took them,  and  detailed  the  foregoing  for  his  master's 
information  and  guidance. 

Jediah  was  nominally  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace ;  but  he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
magistrates,  and  rarely  exercised  his  functions  in  any 
way. 

He  was  very  angry  and  vexed  just  now,  when  he 
heard  how  the  unfortunate  blacksmith  had  been  treated 
without  any  reference  to  him  ;  but  he  could  always  con- 
ceal his  indignation  when  it  was  judicious  to  do  so. 

"  They  have  served  him  quite  right,"  he  said  sharply 
to  Nat  Beardmore,  who,  on  hearing  this  opinion,  fell 
back  a  little  in  dismay. 

They  passed  rapidly  through  the  hamlet  and  up  the 
hill  to  the  abode  of  the  Justice,  in  which  his  business 
office  was  situated.  Jediah  paused  at  the  door,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Mr.  Forster, — 

"  This  magistrate  requires  a  little  management.  I 
shall  speak  with  him  in  private,  and  leave  thee  to 
converse  with  his  clerk,  who  is  said  to  be  the  keeper 
of  his  conscience.  His  son  is  employed  in  our  office, 
and  is  a  sharp  youth  ;  thou  mayest  incidentally  mention 
that  thou  hast  heard  me  say  so.*' 

Jediah  nodded  knowingly  as  he  concluded,  and  one 
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of  bis  small  grey  eyes  assumed  tlie  nearest  possible 
approacli  to  a  wink. 

"  All  riglit,"  said  Mr.  Forster  quietly,  and  then 
they  entered  the  office. 

*'  Friend,"  said  Jediah  to  a  withered,  snuffy-looking 
man  in  a  seedy  brown  coat,  wdth  a  quill  pen  stuck 
behind  his  ear,  who  was  perched  on  a  high  stool  at  an 
old  deal  desk  much  stained  with  ink  and  gashed  with 
pen-knives,  "we  woidd  see  thy  master  on  pressing 
business." 

"I  think  he's  at  his  breakfast,"  replied  the  clerk, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  narrow  shoulders  as  he  descended 
from  his  perch  ;  "  but  I'll  send  in  yer  names  if  ye  can 
wait  'till  he's  done,  and  have  nothin'  betther  to  do." 
Here  he  handed  a  dilapidated  cane  chair,  which  w^as 
the  only  one  in  the  place,  to  Jediah,  and  disappeared 
through  a  door  covered  with  faded  green  cloth,  which 
he  closed  and  bolted  after  him. 

"At  breakfast !  "  said  Jediah  in  amazement,  drawing 
forth  a  large  gold  repeater.  "At  breakfast  at  ten 
o'clock  !     I  hope  his  breakfast  will  agree  with  him." 

Mr.  Purkiss  really  was  at  his  morning  meal  in  his 
inner  sanctum,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  coloured  dressing- 
gown,  which  gave  him  an  appearance  like  the  popular 
representation  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary. 

"  Here's  Mister  Field  of  the  Dale  and  another 
gintleman,  and  that  man  Beardmore  waitin'  to  see 
you,"  said  the  clerk  abruptly  to  his  employer. 

"  Let  them  wait,"  said  Mr.  Pui-kiss  loftily,  turning 
again  to  his  newspaper. 
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"  How  long  are  you  goin'  to  be  ?"  inquired  the  clerk 
with  severity. 

"They  can  wait,  can't  they?"  said  Mr.  Purkiss 
testily. 

"  Maybe  they  will,  and  maybe  they  won't,"  replied 
the  irritable  conscience-keeper.  "If  I  was  you,  I'd 
see  'em  ;  it's  tin  o'clock,  and  the  office  is  supposed  to 
be  open  at  a  half  after  nine." 

"  What's  their  business  ? "  asked  the  lazy  man, 
yawning  and  stretching  his  legs  before  the  fire. 

"  That's  for  you  to  find  out  when  you  see  'em," 
answered  the  obstinate  O'Reilly.  "They  didn't  tell 
me,"  he  added,  taking  snufi"  from  a  screw  of  paper  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  In  our  ofiice  up  in  town,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  with 
assumed  dignity,  "  we  never  came  to  business  until 
eleven,  and  saw  no  one  who  had  not  previously  written 
for  an  appointment.  We  generally  made  them  call 
twice  or  thrice,  Mr.  O'Peilly.  And,"  he  continued 
with  pompous  emphasis  laying  down  his  newspaper, 
"  the  clerks  of  the  department  were  never  allowed  to 
intrude  on  the  chiefs  of  the  department  at — at — meal- 
times, Mr.  O'Eeilly." 

"That  isn't  here  nor  there,"  said  the  contemptuous 
clerk ;  "  if  I  was  you  I'd  see  Mister  Field  at  wanst, 
lasteways  ondher  present  circumstances." 

"What  do  you  allude  to,  O'Eeilly? — what  the 
deuce  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  said  the  irate  magistrate, 
rising  and  standing  upright  on  the  hearthrug  with 
his  back  to  the  fire ;  his  face  red  as  the  comb  of  a 
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turkey  cock,  whilst  the  polished  surface  of  his  cranium 
commenced  to  exhibit  its  wonted  moist  phenomena. 

*'  Ts^ow  you're  irritating  yerself  and  you'll  be  onfit 
for  seein'  any  wan  for  a  'our  or  two,"  said  the  implac- 
able O'Reilly.  ''  You're  a  public  sarvant,  and  you're 
paid  for  doing  the  public  bisniss,  and  if  you  won't  see 
the  public  when  it  calls  during  bisniss  'ours,  you'll 
have  'em  writing  to  the  Home  Office,  so  you  will. 
Yah  ! "  and  here  Mr.  O'Eeilly  sneezed  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  This  last  performance,  with  the  preliminary 
allusion  to  the  Home  Office,  was  always  sure  to  fetch 
Mr.  Purkiss  out. 

''  If  you  don't  do  your  work  down  there  better  than 
you've  done  it  here,  Purkiss,"  the  angry  Secretary  had 
said  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  parting  up  in  London, 
"you'll  have  to  sweep  a  crossing  some  day  or  other." 
This  was  strong  language  it  must  be  admitted,  but  then 
Mr.  Purkiss  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  secretary's 
wife,  and  had  been  pitchforked  into  his  late  appoint- 
ment over  the  heads  of  abler  men  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  secretary's  mother-in-law.  He  had 
been  previously  unsuccessful  in  the  wine  trade,  and 
had  failed  in  a  small  way  in  coals,  a  business  which 
appears  often  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  incompetent. 

"  Go  !  "  said  Mr.  Purkiss  at  length  to  his  tormentor, 
as  he  commenced  the  mopping  process,  "  go,  and  tell 
these  troublesome  persons  I  shall  be  in  the  office 
directly." 

"  I'll  say  you'll  be  down  in  half  a  jiffey,"  said  the 
victorious  clerk;    "and  don't  let  it  be  longer  than  five 
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minutes  at  tlie  most : "  then  lie  slammed  the  door  after 
him,  leaving  his  outraged  employer  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. 

*'  I'll  discharge  that  scoundrel  before  the  month  is 
out,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  when  his  tyrant  was  out  of 
hearing  ;  "  I'll  not  put  up  with  him  any  longer  ;  it's 
unbearable,  so  it  is — it's  unbearable."  But,  alas  !  Mr. 
Purkiss  had  been  saying  that  his  clerk's  despotism  was 
unbearable  ever  since  he  came  to  Severnbridge,  and 
still  he  suffered  on,  knowing  well  that  without  his 
clerk  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to  grief,  and  having 
always  the  fear  of  that  street- crossing  before  his  eyes 
which  was  to  be  his  portion  when  the  "grief"  was 
reported  to  the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  Purkiss  now  resigned  his  comfortable  toga  for  a 
dress-coat.  He  had  a  queer  idea  that  this  was  the 
proper  morning  costume  for  a  magistrate,  and  always 
appeared  in  it  when  he  entered  his  ''justice  room." 

"It's  a  wakeness  of  his,"  said  the  irreverent 
O'Reilly  when  some  one  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
attire.  "  He  has  a  fancy  for  dress  coats  and  gills,"  he 
added,  "  and  he'd  wear  a  cocked  hat  like  the  parish 
badle's  if  it  wasn't  that  he  has  to  sit  uncovered  by 
act  o'  parlimint.  He's  got  an  ould  coort-shuit  and  a 
long  soord,  in  a  tin  box  up- stairs,  in  which  he  says 

he  '  was  prisinted,' th'  ould  immidge.     He's  always 

trying  it  on ;  and  some  day  he'll  walk  out  in  it 
over  the  bridge,  and  thin  he'll  be  examined  by  the 
family  docther  and  sent  to  an  asylum  for  eejuts.  It 
wouldn't  matther  about  his  knowing  nothin'  of  law/' 
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he  concluded,  ''if  lie  only  had  a  grain  o'  common 
sinse/* 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Purkiss  was  not  looked 
up  to  as  a  Solon  at  Severnbridge  when  this  dreadful 
clerk  of  his  circulated  such  opinions  as  to  his  master's 
mental  abilities. 

On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Purkiss  appeared,  with- 
in the  stipulated  five  minutes,  duly  arrayed  in  the  old 
dress-coat  and  "  gills,"  the  latter  being  represented  by 
a  wonderful  shirt-collar  which  projected  above  his  ears 
and  stuck  out  sharply  in  angles  at  each  side  of  his  red 
face.  He  had  evidently  made  unusual  haste  in  his 
toilet,  as  his  baggy  white  neckcloth  was  tied  awkwardly 
at  one  side,  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  hanging  ;  one  stifi" 
end  of  the  article  projected  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  air,  at  right  angles  to  his  head  like  the  handle  of  a 
mop ;  and  thus  adorned  he  shuffled  into  his  business 
room  in  a  pair  of  gorgeous  old  Turkish  slippers  several 
sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  seated  himself  at  a  table 
covered  with  papers  tied  in  bundles  with  red  tape. 
These  papers  were  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  ;  no  one 
ever  saw  the  inside  of  them  ;  if  they  had,  they  would 
simply  have  seen  so  much  blank  paper.  Mr.  Purkiss 
now  gave  a  final  polish  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  then 
he  opened  a  thick  volume  of  law  reports  bound  in 
yellow  calf,  adjusted  his  folding  eye-glass  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose,  and  coughed  loudl}^  as  a  signal  to  his  clerk 
that  he  was  enthroned. 

"The  Just^-ss  is  in  his  room,"  said  the  clerk  to 
Jediah  Field,  who  was  impatiently  looking  up  and  down 
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the  street  from  tlie  office- windows,  having  surrendered 
the  old  chair  to  Mr.  Forster : — Mr.  O'Reilly  always 
called  his  master  the  Justass  with  a  vicious  emphasis  on 
the  last  syllable.  The  local  magistrates  improved  this 
title  by  a  small  prefix,  which  represented  the  maligned 
animal  as  "  unjusV 

"I'd  better  go  in  wid  you  if  it's  any  thin'  about 
Perks,"  said  the  clerk. 

''  Yes,  it's  about  Perks,"  said  Jediah,  as  he  entered 
the  presence  chamber  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Forster  and  Nat  Beardmore. 

Mr.  Purkiss  bowed  stiffly,  and  looked  haughtily  at 
Jediah's  hat ;  Jediah  bowed  stiffly  also,  but  retained 
his  beaver  in  its  place  on  his  head. 

"  I  have  called  on  thee,  friend  Purkiss,"  he  said  in 
his  most  acidulated  manner,  "with  reference  to  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  between  a  workman  of  mine,  named 
Perks,  and  one  Jacob  Grimshaw,  a  miller ;  I  am  in- 
formed that  Perks  has  been  committed  for  an  assault, 
and  is  now  in  prison." 

"  I  have  committed  him,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  authority  was  at  present  being 
set  at  naught  by  the  wearer  of  the  offending  hat. 
"  He  stands  committed  for  manslaughter,  I  think,' ' 
said  the  magistrate,  looking  doubtfully  at  his  clerk  for 
guidance  and  correction. 

"No,  he  isn't,"  said  the  clerk,  looking  at  the  ceiling 
as  he  crammed  his  nose  with  snuff.  "  It's  only  a 
common  assault  as  yet." 

"I   think   there   was   a    doctor's    certificate,"    Mr. 
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Purkiss  ventured  to  suggest,  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice, 
to  his  erratic  satellite. 

"  In  coorse  there  was,"  said  the  satellite,  ^'  otherwise 
he  couldn't  be  committed  at  all." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  tapping  his 
forehead,  as  if  he  were  calling  to  mind  something  which 
had  occurred  in  the  last  century.  "  I  remember,  he 
fractured  the  man's  skull  and  threw  the  body  into  a 
pond." 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  said  the  irrepressible  clerk,  dili- 
gently studying  a  group  of  flies  who  were  playing  the 
everlasting  game  of  flies  near  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Purkiss  now  began  to  grow  red  above  the 
*'  gills,"  and,  no  doubt,  was  red  also  beneath  those 
decorative  appendages. 

*'  He  appears  to  have  damaged  the  miller's  nose," 
said  Jediah  smiling ;  "  not  a  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence, thee  knows,  when  men  are  foolish  enough  to 
quarrel  and  fight." 

''It's  a  uncommon  deal  o'  dammige  in  this  case," 
said  the  clerk  with  a  grin.  "  The  miller's  nose  is 
non  est,"  he  added,  "  and  his  life  is  considhered  in 
danger." 

Mr.  Purkiss  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Latin,  and 
was  consequently  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  two  words  used ;  but  supposing  that  no/i  eat  was 
some  legal  phrase,  he  pompously  ventured  to  remark, 
"  You  hear  that  the  man's  life  is  in  danger,  Mr.  Field, 
and  that  he  is  actually  non  est.'^ 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Jediah  laughing,   "he's  alive; 

VOL.  II.  r 
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but  I  am  afraid  his  nose  is  seriously  injured.  Still  it 
appears  to  me  it  is  not  a  case  in  wliicli  thou  art  justified 
in  refusing  bail." 

"  That  depinds,"  said  the  clerk. 

"I  will  be  answerable  for  bis  appearance/*  said 
Jediab. 

"Bail  bas  been  refused  by  tbe  full  bencb/'  said 
Mr.  Purkiss  loftily,  '*  and  really  I  can't  interfere  ;  you 
must  apply  to  tbe  magistrates  at  tbeir  next  meeting." 

"You  can  accept  proper  sbureties  if  you  tbink  fit," 
said  tbe  contradictory  clerk;  "  there's  notbin'  in  the 
stachut  to  binder  ye ;  but  when  the  binch  has  refused 
the  applecation  it's  not  customary  to  intherfere ;  and  if 
I  was  you,  I  wouldn't.  Mister  Field  can  apply  to  a 
judge  at  chambers,  or  get  a  mandamus,  or  write  to 
tbe  Home  Office,  whichever  he  plases.  Mister  Field  is 
a  justice  himself,"  he  added  slily,  as  he  took  snufi*; 
"  and  he  ought  to  know  tbe  law,  though  very  few  of 
'em  does." 

At  the  mention  of  a  "  mandamus  "  and  the  "  Home 
Office,"  Mr.  Purkiss  became  still  redder  than  before. 
Tbe  roseate  tint  ascended  from  his  ears  to  the  top  of 
bis  bead,  and  the  moist  beads  began  to  appear  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  sphere. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  be  said  in  a  helpless  way  to  Jediab. 
"Don't  write  to  tbe  Home  Office  whatever  you  do. 
Get  a  what's-its-name,  if  it  will  do  the  man  any  good." 

And  now  he  began  to  mop  away  the  moisture,  whilst 
it  was  evident  Mr.  O'Reilly  took  a  fiendish  pleasure  in 
the  victim's  sufferings. 
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"No  doubt,"  said  the  clerk  Avitli  a  shrug,  "Mister 
Field,  'ill  take  whativer  coorse  he's  advised ;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  lave  Perks  where 
he  is  ontil  the  'sizes.  He's  sure  to  be  'saulting  some 
wan  if  he  gets  out.  He  nearly  kilt  two  of  the  con- 
stables who  tried  to  execute  the  warrant." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  grasping  wildly  at  a 
fresh  excuse  for  refusing  Jediah's  application,  "  I  for- 
got to  say  he  has  dreadfully  injured  Sergeant  Dobson 
and  Constable  Jones,  two  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  the  force  ;  I  believe  they  are  both  in  hospital." 

"  I  saw  them  both  standing  on  the  bridge  perfectly 
well  half  an  hour  ago  as  I  came  in,"  said  Jediah,  with 
a  sneer  at  the  magistrate's  want  of  veracity. 

"  I  knew  you'd  put  yer  fut  in  it,"  said  the  clerk 
angrily  to  the  unhappy  magistrate — ''Yah  ;"  and  here 
he  emitted  one  of  his  dreadful  sneezes  which  shook  the 
very  window- frames. 

''Allow  me  to  speak  to  thee  in  private  for  a  few 
moments,"  said  Jediah,  who  saw  no  chance  of  success 
with  the  magistrate  so  long  as  this  dreadful  snuff- 
taking  creature  was  in  the  room. 

"  Friend  Forster,  wilt  thou  be  so  good  as  to  speak 
to  Mr.  O'Pteilly  in  the  next  room  on  the  subject  we 
were  discussing  as  we  came  in  ?" 

Mr.  Purkiss  looked  at  his  clerk  in  a  supplicating 
way,  and  feebly  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door. 

"  Mind  what  you're  about,"  said  the  retreating  clerk, 
casting  a  warning  glance  back  at  the  unhappy  magis- 
trate, who  had  his  own   private   reasons    for  wishing 
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that  Jediah.  would   defer   his   proposed  tete-a-tete   at 
present. 

''  That's  a  very  unpleasant  person,"  said  Jediah,  when 
Mr.  O'Reilly  was  fairly  out  of  the  room. 

"  A  horrible  man,"  gasped  Mr.  Purkiss  ;  adding,  in 
a  low  voice,  ^'  did  you  ever  hear  any  one  sneeze  like 
him  ?  I  often  fear  he'll  bring  down  the  ceiling  on  top 
of  me." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  did,"  said  Jediah.  "  Why 
dost  thou  retain  him  ?" 

"  I  can't  well  get  rid  of  him  at  'present ^^^  said  the 
wretched  magistrate,  emphasizing  the  last  words. 
"  You  see  I'm  rather  new  to  this  place,  Mr.  Field, 
but  I  mean  to  sack  him  the  first  opportunity — by 
heavens  I  do, — the  very  first  opportunity  ;  and  with- 
out a  character,  too  ;"  and  here  he  shook  his  podgy  fist 
at  the  green-cloth  door  through  which  Mr.  O'Reilly 
had  made  his  exit. 

Mr.  Purkiss  had  been  four  years  at  Severnbridge, 
and  was  still,  as  he  said  himself,  ^*  rather  new  to  the 
place,"  and  to  his  duties. 

*'  I'm  actually  grey  from  the  worry  he  causes  me," 
he  added,  dolefully  mopping  away  at  his  head  where 
the  hair  was  not. 

Jediah  looked  curiously  at  the  two  small  red  tufts 
sticking  out  above  Mr.  Purkiss's  large  ears,  and 
smiled  at  the  suggestion  as  to  the  grey  hairs. 

"  He  makes  such  dreadful  mistakes,  Mr.  Field," — 
continued  the  miserable  man,  glancing  uneasily  at  the 
door,  "  such  dreadful   mistakes,"      Here  he  fumbled 
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in  a  drawer  for  a  little  bank  pass-book,  and  looking  at 
it  for  half  a  minute  said,  with  an  affectation  of  grief, 
"  Do  yo\i  know  that  he  absolutely  made  an  error  of 
Two-fifty-seven-ten  in  my  account  with  your  bank, 
Mr.  Field,  and  allowed  me  to  overdraw  in  total 
ignorance." 

"  That  was  very  careless,"  said  Jediah,  who  knew 
the  figure  to  a  penny.  "Thou  knowest,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  that  as  a  rule  country  bankers  do  not  permit 
over-drafts.  We  always  prefer  to  see  the  balance  at 
the  other  side ;  but  no  doubt  thou  canst  send  a  cheque 
and  set  it  right.'' 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss  nervously,  as  he  mopped 
away  at  his  scalp,  "it  does  happen  to  be  a  little 
awkward  just  now  ;  an  unexpected  call  has  been  made 
on  some  shares  I  hold  in  a  railway,  and  if  you  wouldn't 
mind " 

"  Thou  canst  deposit  the  shares  with  our  cashier," 
said  Jediah  carelessly.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Josiah 
Morris  will  be  able  to  arrange  with  thee  ;  but  thou 
knowest  he  is  very  strict." 

Here  Jediah' s  eyes  twinkled  at  the  evident  uneasi- 
ness of  the  man  before  him,  who  he  knew  had  not  a 
share  in  any  railway  under  the  sun. 

"  Well,  I  could,  of  course,  Mr.  Field ;  but  the  fact 
is,  the  scrip  is  up  in  town,  and  if  you  wouldn't 
mind " 

Jediah  shook  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling, 
as  O'Reilly  had  done,  apparently  intent  on  observing 
the  flies. 
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"If  you  wouldn't  mind  this  once,  Mr.  Field/'  said 
Mr.  Purkiss,  in  his  most  suasive  tone,  "  I'd  set  it  right 
before  the  end  of  the  quarter,"  he  added  plaintively. 

Jediah  shook  his  head  again.  "■  We  like  to  oblige 
our  customers,"  he  said,  "when  it's  quite  safe  to  do  so, 
or  with  proper  security,  otherwise  it's  irregular ;  but 
I  did  not  come  to  discuss  this  small  matter  with  thee  ; 
it  rests  altogether  with  Josiah  Morris,  who,  no  doubt, 
has  sent  thee  the  usual  notification  as  to  the  over- 
draft. I  presume  thou  wilt  absolutely  decline  to 
accept  bail  for  this  unfortunate  man,  and  therefore 
I  must  apply  to  some  higher  authority,  and  wish  thee 
good  day." 

Jediah  moved  to  the  door  as  he  concluded,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  the  lock. 

Mr.  Purkiss  was  now  in  such  a  damp  state  that 
mopping  was  practically  useless,  small  streams  of 
moisture  were  trickling  over  his  round  red  forehead, 
and  into  his  goggle  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Field,"  he  said  nervously,  "  don't  go  for  a 
minute  ;  let  me  consult  O'Heilly." 

"  The  matter  rests  with  thyself,"  said  Jediah,  with 
firmness,  "and  not  with  this  strange  clerk  of  thine. 
He  has  already  said  thou  canst  legally  accept  bail,  if 
it  pleaseth  thee  to  do  so." 

"It  may  cost  me  my  place,  Mr.  Field,"  said  the 
limp  man  at  the  table,  in  an  agony  of  indecision. 
"What  will  they  say  at  Whitehall,"  he  added,  "if 
it's  reported  that  I  have  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
full  bench?" 
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"  They  will  give  tliee  credit  for  having  an  opinion 
of  thine  own  for  once,"  said  Jediah  caustically;  and 
then,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  leave  me  to  manage  thy  brother 
magistrates,  friend  Purkiss.  Sometimes  they  get  their 
balances  at  the  wrong  side,  thee  knows,  like  thine  own, 
and  it's  very  irregular  ;  but  then  they  are  always  ready 
to  obKge  us  if  required,  and  we  reciprocate  the  obliga- 
tion." 

*'  Then  you'll  not  trouble  me  about  that  little  mis- 
take at  present,  if  I  accept  bail  for  this  blacksmith  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Purkiss  eagerly. 

Jediah  took  his  hand  off  the  lock,  and  laughed  with 
a  low  ch  adding  noise,  ''  Thou  mayst  overdraw  up  to 
five  hundred,"  he  said,  "  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  is  a 
free  man  and  returns  to  the  Dale ;  but  thou  must  do 
what  is  needful  for  his  release  before  I  go  hence.  Call 
in  thy  clerk  and  order  him  to  prepare  the  proper 
forms." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss  desperately,  "if  he 
sneezes  his  head  off,  or  bursts  a  blood-vessel." 

During  this  little  episode  Mr.  Forster  was  not  idle  in 
the  outer  room,  or  unmindful  of  the  cue  he  had  re- 
ceived. Mr.  O'Eeilly  ascended  his  usual  perch  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  his  own  apartment. 

"  Mister  Field  wants  to  talk  to  him  in  privit,"  he 
said,  nodding  his  head  and  winkiag  at  the  manager. 
"  I'm  ordhered  out,  so  I  am.  "We'll  see  what'U  come  of 
the  taty-tatey  Mister  Fawster.  His  wurtchip  'ill  be 
taken  down  a  peg — perhaps  several  pegs  at  wanst, 
Mister  Fawster.     Perhaps  he  won't   have  to  use  his 
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pocket-hankiclier.  Oh  no !  by  no  manner  o'  manes. 
He'll  be  havin'  a  reg'lar  rub  down,  I'm  tbinkin',  and 
'ill  want  a  drop  o'  sometbin'  afterwards  to  settle  his 
nerves.  Tbat  guv'nor  o'  yours  is  a  cute  one,  Mister 
Fawster.  He's  a  downy  burd,  so  he  is — a  reg'lar 
ould  vice,  isn't  he  ?  and  won't  he  squeeze  the  marrer 
out  o'  that  precious  jelly-bag  inside.  He  won't 
happen  to  minshun  about  thim  over-drafts  at  all, 
at  all;  oh  no,  by  no  manner  o'  manes," — here 
Mr.  O'Reilly's  excitement  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  burst  into  a  stanza  of  a  popular  song  of  the 
period — 

"  Oh,  no,  we  niver  minshun  it, 
Its  name  is  niver  heerd." 

Then  he  crammed  an  extra  dose  of  snuff  into  his  left 
nostril  with  his  thumb,  inverting  the  distorted  and 
capacious  olfactory  organ  as  far  as  he  could,  the  better 
to  effect  his  purpose,  and  wriggling  his  head  about  as 
he  chanted  the  refrain  of  his  song  in  snatches  between 
the  intervals  of  snuff- taking. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  niver  minshun  it, 
Oh,  no " 

But  here  avenging  nature  could  endure  no  more  snuff, 
and  the  stave  ended  in  a  sneeze  which  seemed  to  be 
own  brother  to  an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Forster  jumped  off  the  chair  like  a  man  who 
had  been  electrified. 

"Mr.  O'Reilly,"  he  said  in  astonishment,  "you'll 
do  yourself  a  serious  injury  if  you  sneeze  in  that  way 
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"D'ye  think  so  now?"  said  tlie  snuffy  man  with 
a  horrid  grin.  "  Just  try  a  pinch  yourself  and  see  what 
it's  like — '  Lundj^  Foote's  jinnywine  Irish  blackguard,' 
I  do  asshure  you,  specially  imported  from  Doblin.  It's 
the  gratest  discov'ry  of  the  age,  Mister  Fawster."  Here 
he  held  out  the  twisted  paper  of  snuff"  at  arm's 
length ;  and,  with  the  view  to  conciliating  him,  the 
manager  approached  and  took  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  but  refrained  from 
applying  the  evil-named  compound  to  his  nose  at 
present. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  son,  a  clerk  in  the  works,  Mr. 
O'Reilly,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  Mr.  Field  was  men- 
tioning, as  he  came  in,  that  he  was  a  remarkably  clever 
lad." 

"  Did  he,  now  ?  "  said  the  old  clerk,  alighting  at  once 
from  his  perch  and  becoming  violently  interested  and 
confidential.  ^'  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mister  Fawster,  he's  a 
oncommon  lad,  a  oncommon  lad  is  my  Jim ;  and  to 
think  of  Mister  Jediah  minshunin'  it  himself  Is 
there  any  chance  of  his  getting  a  rise,  d'ye  think  ?  I've 
nine  of  'em  in  all.  Mister  Fawster,  all  faymales  except 
Jim,  and  it's  oncommon  hard  to  do  for  'em  on  twenty- 
seven  bob  a  week.  I  b'lieve  you're  goin'  to  mannige 
the  works,"  he  said,  with  a  knowing  wink ;  ''  and  dear 
knows  it's  not  before  'twas  wanted.  Now  my  Jim 
could  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  it  'ud  take  you  a 
long  time  to  find  out  for  yerself." 

*'I'm  certain  he  could,"  said  the  manager  drily. 

"D'ye  think  so  now  ?  "   said  the  poor  clerk,  whose 
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weakest  point  had  reference  to  the  abilities  of  his  son, 
"  I've  taught  him  all  the  Latin  and  most  o'  the  law  I 
know,"  he  continued  with  seriousness. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  manager,  hoping  that  Jim  had 
not  acquired  his  English  from  the  same  source. 

"  He  writes  a  butiful  hand,  Mister  Fawster,  and  is 
amazin'  cute  at  figgurs  ;  indeed  he's  cute  at  most  things ; 
and  if  the  law  was  worth  follerin',  I'd  have  put  him  to 
it,  but  unless  they're  reg'larly  'printised  like  young 
Grimshaw,  it's  a  miserable  livin'.  Just  look  at  me,  Mister 
Fawster,  slavin'  at  it  ever  since  I  can  remimber,  and 
only  twenty- seven  bob  a  week  for  keepin'  eejuts  like 
that  inside  the  green  door  there  from  making  asses  o' 
their-selves  every  blessed  'our  o'  their  lives,  exceptin' 
whin  they're  sleepin'  or  atin'.  I  wondher  what's  he 
up  to  now,"  he  said,  suddenly  approaching  the  green 
door,  and  coolly  placing  one  of  his  eyes  at  a  small  hole 
in  the  well-worn  cloth. 

*'  Don't  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Forster  ;  *'  it's  a  private 
matter." 

"  Privit !  "  said  the  clerk,  with  contempt ;  "  as  if  I 
couldn't  tell  by  the  cock  o'  Mister  Field's  eye  that 
he  was  goin'  to  put  on  the  screw  whin  he  asked 
me  to  walk  outside  !  I  may  as  well  be  fillin'  up  the 
bail  bonds,"  he  said  sadly,  retreating  to  his  desk ; 
"Mr.  Purkiss  is  holding  his  tongue  just  now  and 
silence  is  consint,  specially  when  your  balance  isn't  all 
square  with  the  Lautherdale  Bank."  Here  he  hunted 
out  some  printed  forms  and  commenced  to  write  with  a 
great  amount  of    preliminary  flourishing,   still   main- 
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taining  the  conversation.  "  You'll  keep  an  eye  on 
Jim,"  lie  said,  twisting  one  of  his  own  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Porster,  whilst  the  other  was  steadily  directed 
to  the  paper  on  his  desk. 

**  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him,"  said  the  manager,  who 
had  already  made  a  private  note  in  his  own  mind  to 
that  effect. 

"And  if  you  can  give  him  a  lift,  you  know,"  said 
the  clerk,  putting  his  pen  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and 
looking  inquiringly  at  the  manager. 

"  I  shall  look  after  him,"  said  Mr.  Forster  laughing. 
"  Get  on  with  those  forms  like  a  good  fellow,  no  douht 
they  will  be  required  presently." 

*'Xo  doubt  they  will,"  said  O'Reilly,  glancing  at 
the  door  and  listening  for  a  second  or  two.  ''  They're 
as  comfurtable  as  two  tom-cats  purrin'  on  a  wall  just 
now,"  he  said,  "  and  we'll  be  wanted  prisently, — 
whose  names  am  I  to  put  in  as  the  bail  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  It's  no  use  putting  in  ]S'at  Beardmore ;  he's  been 
refused  wanst  already,  and  it  'ud  be  flying  in  the  face 
o'  the  binch,  besides  givin'  'em  a  handle  to  their 
bellows.  Perhaps  some  of  'em  'ud  be  writin'  to  his 
wurtchip's  relation,  the  Home  Secretarry,  and  havin' 
him  hauled  over  the  coals." 

At  this  moment  the  green  door  opened,  and  Jediah 
appeared. 

"Please  to  step  this  way,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Forster ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  thee  so  long.  I 
have  ventured  to  give  thy  name  with  my  own,  as 
sureties  for  the  appearance  of  this  unfortunate  man. 
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It  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  so,  and  I  sTiall  be  responsible 
to  thee  in  the  matter." 

"As  you  please/'  said  Mr.  Forster ;  *' I  am  glad  to 
be  of  use  in  assisting  to  release  a  good  workman." 

"It's  not  exactly  on  that  account  that  I  bave  taken 
all  tbis  trouble,"  said  Jediab.  *'  I  do  not  wisb  to  see 
one  of  my  people  oppressed  by  tbis  quarrelsome 
miller." 

"  So  tbat's  it,"  said  tbe  clerk,  wbo  bad  been  listen- 
ing on  bis  percb.  "Tben  I'm  sbure  tbe  miller  'ill  keep 
it  in  bis  nose  for  botb  of  ye,  lasteways  if  bis  nose  isn't 
clane  gone  ;  and  if  it  is,  be' 11  not  be  likely  to  forget  it 
all  tbe  same." 

''  O'Heilly,"  sbouted  Mr.  Purkiss  from  tbe  otber 
room. 

"  Fm  comin',"  roared  tbe  clerk.  *'  Your  name's 
Jobn,  I  tbink  ?  "  be  said,  addressing  Mr.  Forster,  as  be 
filled  up  tbe  form. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  tbe  latter. 

"  I  beerd  it  from  Jim,"  continued  tbe  clerk,  writing 
rapidly.  "He's  not  wan  likely  to  make  a  mistake, 
Mister  Fawster." 

"  He's  a  sbarp  lad,"  said  Jediab,  smiling  at  tbe 
evident  use  tbe  manager  bad  made  of  tbe  bint  to  tbat 
effect  previously  given. 

"  I'm  deligbted  to  bear  ye  say  so.  Mister  Field,  and 
I  bope  you'll  not  forget  it ;  and  now  let's  go  in  and 
sign,  sale,  and  deliver  before  tbis  ould  weatbercock  bas 
time  to  cbange  bis  mind." 

Tben   tbey    re-entered   tbe  magistrate's   room,    and 
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found  him  mopping  away  again,  in  an  intense  state  of 
mental  pertiu'bation,  having  already  begun  to  repent  of 
liis  consent  to  the  bail,  and  baying  tbe  fear  of  tbe 
bench  and  the  Home  Office,  with  a  vivid  pictui-e  of  a 
street-crossing  before  his  mind's  eye  all  at  once. 

His  clerk  put  the  forms  before  him  on  the  table,  and 
flattened  them  out  with  a  sounding  blow  of  his  open 
hand.  Then  he  proceeded  to  take  snuff  as  Jediah 
and  Mr.  Forster  signed ;  after  which  Nat  Beardmore, 
who  had  seen  neither  of  them  write  their  names,  was 
called  in  to  witness  the  signatures.  Mr.  Purkiss  looked 
up  nervously  at  O'Reilly,  who  pointed  with  a  dirty 
forefinger  to  the  spot  where  he  had  to  write  his  name ; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  justice  hesitated  a  little, 
Mr.  O'Reilly  opened  his  mouth,  inhaled  a  long  breath, 
spread  his  nostrils,  and  elevated  his  head  as  a  pre- 
liminary warning  of  what  was  condng ;  whereat  the 
magistrate  rapidly  wrote  his  name,  in  time  to  get  his 
fingers  well  into  his  ears  before  the  terrific  explosion 
came  which  nearly  lifted  him  off  his  chair. 

"That'll  do,"  said  the  clerk  to  Jediah,  when  he 
recovered  sufficient  breath  after  his  last  effort.  "  If 
you  transmit  them  papers  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol, 
Perks  can  walk  out  until  the  'sizes,  barrin'  the  miller 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  die  out  o'  spite;  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  won't  be  able  to  bail  him, 
if  he's  committed  by  the  coroner." 

**  The  miller  won't  die  yet  awhile,"  said  Jediah  with 
some  bitterness. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  O'Reilly,  who  could  not  resist 
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the  opportunity  to  wink  at  Mr.  Forster,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  acute  ironmaster,  and  notwithstanding 
his  personal  anxiety  on  behalf  of  Jim.  Before  Jediah 
Field  and  Mr.  Forster  reached  their  homes,  the  news 
that  they  had  been  accepted  as  sureties  for  Perks  by 
the  magistrate  had  travelled  up  the  Dale,  in  the 
mysteriously  rapid  way  in  which  news  that  interests  a 
community  of  workmen  does  travel.  Every  one  of 
the  men  understood  at  once  that  Jediah  had  exerted 
himself  in  the  matter  solely  in  opposition  to  Jacob 
Grimshaw  and  not  out  of  any  interest  in  Perks. 

Young  Tom  Grrimshaw  knew  this  better  than  any 
one  else,  and  rushed  straight  to  his  father's  room  and 
told  him ; — then  Jacob  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
despite  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  poor  wife,  and 
turning  his  bandaged  face  in  the  direction  of  the  Dale 
House,  shook  his  clenched  right  hand  in  the  air  as 
his  dying  father  had  done  sixteen  years  before  ;  and  all 
that  weary  night  of  pain  the  miller  lay  awake  and 
ground  his  teeth. 


<^(^^^^)^ 


CHAPTER  XXXYITI. 

MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

"  I  for  my  part  declare  the  world  to  be  no  machine.  I  say  that  it 
does  not  go  by  wheel-and-pinion  '  motives,'  self-interests,  checks, 
balances  ;  that  there  is  something  far  other  in  it  than  the  clank  of 
spinning  jennies  and  parliamentary  majorities,  and  on  the  whole  that 
it  is  not  a  machine  at  all." — Thomas  CARLifLE. 

*'  rpHEEE'LL  be  wigs  on  the  green  for  this  before 
long,"  said  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  his  employer,  when 
Jediah  Field  and  his  new  manager  had  taken  them- 
selves off  with  the  documents  necessary  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Job  Perks  from  the  custody  of  the  gaoler  at 
Shrewsbury. 

*'  Why  wigs  on  a  green  ?  "  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  who 
did  not  always  understand  the  Hibernian  utterances  of 
his  satellite. 

"Because  it'll  be  the  beginnin'  of  a  lawshoot  be- 
tween that  misfortimate  miller  wid  the  broken  nose  and 
Mister  Field,  as  shure  as  eggs  is  eggs.  They've  been 
at  it  before,  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  ould 
miller,  and  got  into  Chancery,  where  the  case  nivur 
was  properly  disposed  of.  Now  it'll  be  revived  and 
resuscytatcd,  like  a  bad  hat.     You  see,  the  miller's  got 
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a  son  that's  edycatin'  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  'tis  said  lie 
made  a  promise  to  his  father  on  his  deathbed  to  renew 
the  proceedin's  when  the  young  limb  was  full-grown. 
It's  him  that  opposed  the  bail  th'  other  day,  and  talked 
like  '  Coke  upon  Lyttleton.'  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Purkiss  ;  "  I  understand." 

**  Maybe  you  do,  and  maybe  you  don't,"  said  the 
contradictory  clerk.  "At  all  ivints,  I'm  glad  you're 
the  only  commishioner  for  taking  affydavits  within  six 
miles  of  'em  both.  It'll  put  a  few  guineas  in  yer 
pocket  for  swearing  'em,  and  a  few  shillin's  in  mine 
for  adding  the  jurats.  The  Lord  be  praised  !  any  thin' 
is  better  than  pace  and  quietness  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  there  isn't  enough  business  in  a  twelvemonth  to 
keep  a  process-server  in  shoe-laces." 

"  You  may  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss  uneasily, 
beginning  to  feel  that  his  clerk  was  becoming  too 
familiar.  "I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  he  added, 
as  the  clerk  slowly  retired. 

"  I  knew  you  didn't,"  said  O'Peilly  contemptuously, 
as  he  closed  the  door  ;  "  but  you'll  onder stand  how  to 
pocket  the  fees,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  a  good  day's  work, 
any  way,  for  both  of  us.  Bedad,  if  'twas  ould  Toby 
Tinkler,  of  Drumcondra,  was  in  it,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  remounted  his  hard  stool,  "  he'd  be  advisin'  both 
of  'em  to  sarve  a  writ  before  he  went  to  bed,  more 
power  to  him  !  " 

And  here  Mr.  O'Pteilly  relapsed  into  a  delightful 
reverie,  in  which  he  contemplated,  with  much  internal 
chuckling,   the  perquisites  likely  to  accrue   from  the 
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revived  litigation  in  the  case  of  ''  Grimshaw  against 
Field." 

"Anywaj^s,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  soliloquy,  when 
the  pleasing  subject  was  exhausted,  as  he  took  an  extra 
large  pinch  of  snuff,  "  anyways,  I'll  write  a  privit  and 
confidential  to  Jim  to  keep  me  advised  ;  "  and  in  this 
pleasant  paternal  occupation  we  shall  leave  him  for  the 
present. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  it  was  rumoured  that  Perks 
had  returned  to  his  work.  The  dull  thud  of  his  heavy 
tilt  hammers  resounded  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Dale, 
and  those  who  were  curious  enough  to  look  into  the 
forge  saw  the  giant,  in  his  leather  apron,  guiding  the 
red  fagots  of  iron  beneath  the  helve  on  the  anvil- 
block. 

He  worked  in  a  sullen,  dogged  way,  with  head  down, 
and  spoke  but  little,  as  he  wrought  like  a  huge  Vulcan, 
bent  on  making  up  for  the  time  he  had  lost. 

Nat  Beardmore  visited  him  at  his  cottage  in  the 
evening,  and  urged  him  to  meet  the  class  leaders,  and 
take  counsel  as  to  his  coming  trouble  before  the  assizes 
came  round ;  but  Perks  answered  never  a  word.  He 
shook  his  friend's  hand  as  the  latter  rose  to  go  out  in 
despair,  and  held  it  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  as  in  a 
vice,  but  he  uttered  no  sound  and  made  no  complaint. 
When  he  was  alone  at  home  he  sat  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  looked  into  the  glowing  embers.  His  wife 
rated  him,  and  his  sister  hissed  into  his  ears  appro- 
priate passages  from  Holy  Writ,  varied  with  dismal 
quotations   selected   from   the    "  Pilgrim's    Progress," 
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wMcli  were  supposed  to  represent  his  desperate  case, 
but  Perks  heard  tliem  not. 

"  Let  me  aloane ! "  he  said  angrily  at  last ;  "  there's  a 
bumming  in  my  ears  and  head,  and  I  doan't  knaw  a 
word  you  say." 

Then  he  got  up  and  strode  out  into  the  night,  bang- 
ing the  door  as  he  went  forth.  He  returned  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  near  dawn,  and  flung  himself 
into  bed  with  his  clothes  on,  beside  his  unhappy  wife, 
who  had  sought  for  him  in  vain  during  the  night  in 
the  cottages  of  his  acquaintance.  And,  alas !  it  was 
evident  to  the  wretched  woman  that  Perks  had  been 
drinking  something  stronger  than  beer,  which  she  had 
never  observed  before,  but  which  she  heard  could  be 
obtained  by  the  initiated  who  were  utterly  lost,  from  a 
secret  store  supplied  by  the  manufactory  at  the  Forge 
Pool. 

We  have  here  the  grim  picture  of  an  unfortunate, 
ignorant,  well-meaning  man  entering  on  the  road  to 
ruin, — a  slave  evermore  to  the  fatal  consolation  to 
which  such  men  invariably  fly  when  things  go  wrong, 
^ — destitute  of  the  higher  philosophy  and  self-restraint 
which  sustain  the  educated  classes  of  the  human  species 
in  times  of  trouble, — unable  to  comprehend  with  clear- 
ness the  terrible  fact  that  under  the  fierce  impulses  of 
an  excessive  physical  development  he  has  somehow  or 
other  placed  his  liberty  within  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
law, — feeling  dimly  that  in  his  own  huge  frame  the 
balance  was  destroyed  between  brain  and  muscle,  and 
that  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master. 
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This  unhappy  blacksmith,  crushed  in  spirit,  bereft 
of  self-respect,  confused  in  thought,  hedged  round 
with  difficidties,  a  victim  of  excessive  mechanical 
training,  hitherto  supported  in  his  life-trials  by  a  dim 
and  wavering  faith  in  the  ultimate  reward  of  perse- 
verance in  well-doing,  lifted  at  times  out  of  the  mire 
of  incessant  toil  by  the  fervour  of  religious  excitement 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  fiery  eloquence  of  some 
zealous  preacher  of  the  sect  to  which  he  had  clung  up 
to  the  present  with  dog-like  faithfulness, — now  felt 
that  his  life  was  somehow  a  huge  mistake,  and  only 
hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  drown  his  despair  in 
strong  drink,  to  which  from  that  night  forth  he  re- 
soi-ted  with  determined  persistency. 

Perks  is  but  a  type  of  a  class  to  be  seen  in  thousands 
in  the  workshops  of  England — sad,  painful  examples 
of  human  degradation,  untaught  as  children,  or  taught 
the  merest  rudiments  of  education  ;  neglected  as  they 
grow  to  manhood,  placed  early  at  the  forge  or  loom, 
acquiring  skill  by  repetition  only  in  the  manual  occu- 
pations to  which  they  have  been  devoted,  which,  in 
their  very  monotony  or  other  characteristics,  are  in 
themselves  strong  agents  to  deaden  and  destroy  the 
power  of  thought, — culminating,  as  in  the  case  of 
Perks,  in  rude  barbaric  strength,  which  asseii;s  its 
influence  over  the  inert  brain  by  flashing  out  vengeance 
on  the  first  object  which  crosses  the  pathway  of  the 
powerful  savage,  who  forgets  the  deadly  power  slum- 
bering in  his  corded  sinews. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  molancholy  typo  of  a  large 
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class  of  British  workmen,  to  the  other  type  of  highly- 
educated  British  masters,  "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,'' 
as  Jediah  Field  did.  These  two  men  may  be  taken  as 
extreme  cases  of  the  great  social  question  involved  in 
the  relations  of  masters  and  men  in  England.  Both 
were  well-meaning  men  in  their  several  ways.  Perks 
believed  he  had  always  discharged  his  duty  to  God  and 
his  neighbour  in  earning  his  bread  honestly  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  working  his  ten  hours  a  day,  doing 
more  work  than  the  average  of  his  class,  and  receiving 
considerable  wages,  of  which  he  expended  the  greater 
part  in  the  large  quantity  of  animal  food  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  perform  the  severe  bodily  labour  he 
underwent.  He  was  proud  to  think  he  was  the 
strongest  and  ablest  smith  in  Lauterdale,  and  to  this 
end  he  had  trained  his  great  muscles  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  physical  perfection. 

He  was  content  that  the  other  thinking  part  of  his 
system  should  lie  fallow  and  neglected, — neglected 
more  and  more  as  he  grew  older  and  more  dense.  He 
never  could  read  with  facility,  and  no  longer  cared 
to  hear  anything  read  by  his  sister ;  indeed,  he 
could  scarcely  distinguish  her  highest  and  shrillest 
notes  now  that  his  hearing  was  so  defective.  The  most 
thrilling  passages  of  John  Bunyan's  wonderful  allegory 
no  longer  interested  him ;  the  exciting  portions  of  the 
Missionary  notices  fell  literally  on  dull  ears  ;  and  even 
the  genealogical  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  whose 
strange-sounding  names  he  once  delighted,  failed  to 
penetrate  the  thickened  drums  of  his  large  ears. 
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"VVlieii  his  day's  %york  was  done,  and  lie  had  washed 
down  his  heavy  food  with  quarts  of  strong  ale,  he  soon 
fell  asleep  before  the  kitchen  fire  ;  being  roused  up  with 
difficulty  to  roll  ofi"  to  bed  ;  and  waking  like  a  giant 
refreshed  in  the  morning,  he  sadly  resumed  his  weary 
round  of  toil. 

Jediah  Field  knew  that  Perks  did  his  work  well, 
and  was  regularly  paid  for  it ;  beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  him,  and  cared  less ;  and  Perks  recipro- 
cated his  master's  indifference.  It  is  true  Jediah  had, 
for  once,  gone  considerably  out  of  his  way  to  procure 
Perks  some  short  period  of  temporary  liberty ;  but 
Perks  knew  very  well  he  had  only  done  so  because 
Jacob  Grimshaw  was  his  opponent.  The  blacksmith 
would  have  been  better  pleased,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
remained  where  he  was,  to  hide  his  shame  and  grief 
within  the  walls  of  a  distant  prison.  He  felt  that  the 
evil  day  was  only  postponed,  and  that  he  must  stand 
in  the  dock  before  long  to  plead  to  the  charge  of 
injuring  the  miller,  and  attempting  the  life  of  the 
miller's  son  ;  and  under  the  weight  of  this  double 
indictment  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  his  fate  would 
be,  and  that  thenceforth  he  would  be  pointed  at  amongst 
his  fellows  as  a  man  who  had  undergone  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  And  then,  if  the  miller  were  to 
die  ! — and  it  was  often  rumoured  he  was  very  near 
death — Perks  knew  he  would  be  transported  across 
the  seas  for  life  as  a  convict ;  and  all  this  had  come 
about  he  scarcely  knew  how,  only  he  had  a  misty  idea 
in  his  dense  brain  that  it  was  not  altogether  his  fault. 
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When  Jediah  Field  settled  the  question  of  bail  with 
Mr.  Purkiss,  he  dismissed  the  matter  altogether  from 
his  mind.  He  had  so  far  circumvented  and  defeated 
the  Grimshaws,  and  that  was  the  object  with  which  he 
had  set  out  to  Severnbridge.  He  would  further  oppose 
and  endeavour  to  defeat  the  miller  when  the  assizes 
came  round,  when  Perks  would  be  placed  on  his  trial. 
If  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  successfully,  it  was  one  to 
score  against  Jacob  in  the  long  duel  between  them 
which  began  in  the  lifetime  of  the  miller^ s  father  ;  and 
if  Perks  should  be  found  guilty  and  sentenced,  why 
Perks  should  grin  and  bear  it,  and  some  one  must  be 
found  to  take  his  place. 

Jediah  Field  and  Job  Perks  had  but  one  common 
point  of  resemblance — they  were  both  childless.  Like 
most  muscular  giants,  Perks  was  not  blessed  with 
paternal  honours.  Jediah  Field  had  never  even  con- 
templated matrimony  ;  he  could  never  bring  himself, 
in  the  days  of  his  busy,  active  youth,  to  love  any  one 
better  than  himself,  and  somehow  shrank  with  a  consti- 
tutional dislike  from  the  society  of  the  gentler  sex. 
To  compensate  for  this  want  in  his  singular  nature,  he 
had  been  endowed  with  a  love  of  books,  and  an  intense 
thirst  after  knowledge,  in  certain  critical  and  scientific 
directions,  which  had  remained  constant  in  his  ad- 
vanced life.  He  thus  had  a  refuge  and  resource  in  his 
library  and  museum,  when  his  hard  day's  work  was 
done — and  few  men  worked  so  hard  as  he  did,  not  even 
Perks  before  his  great  tilt-hammer.  But  poor  Perks 
had  but   little   to   fall  back  on   when   his  day's  toil 
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was  over.  It  is  true  he  had  a  wife  and  sister,  but  my 
readers  will  probably  have  anticipated  the  fiict  from 
the  little  that  has  appeared  regarding  them  in  these 
pages,  that  they  were  often  like  "thorns  in  the  flesh ;  " 
and  therefore  his  home  was  not  always  comfortable. 
Perhaps  on  that  account  he  frequently  visited  the  cot- 
tage of  his  neighbour  Beardmore,  who  had  a  numerous 
progeny.  Perks  stood  in  the  relation  of  godfather  to 
one  of  his  friend's  boys,  and  would  often  stroll  out  on 
summer  evenings  with  the  little  lad  to  look  at  birds' 
nests  in  the  wood,  or  to  gather  wild  flowers  in  the 
hedgerows.  These  were  bright  hours  in  Perks'  ca- 
lendar— hours  which  he  remembered  in  prison,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  That  small  boy  could  lead  the  rude 
giant  wliither  he  would  with  a  woollen  thread,  and  it 
was  a  common  saying  in  Lauterdale  that  "  little  Esther 
could  lead  Jediah  with  a  skein  of  silk." 

Here,  then,  was  a  common  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween men  otherwise  so  utterly  unlike — a  little  plat- 
form on  which  the  man  of  acute  intellect  and  slight 
frame,  and  the  man  of  dull  brain  and  powerful  body 
could  stand  together,  to  prove  that  nature  would  assert 
itself  at  some  small  outlet  in  their  hearts,  and  draw 
them  together,  if  but  for  an  instant,  with  cords  of  love  ; 
and  on  one  day  they  had  actually  met  together,  led  by 
their  better  angels — a  bright  summer  holiday,  when 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  combine  to  soften  and 
subdue  the  souls  of  both.  In  a  wild  pathway,  in  a  wood 
skirting  the  Dale,  Jediah  with  his  little  niece  came 
suddenly  on  Perks,  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  great  tree, 
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watching  his  little  boy  companion  gathering  violets. 
The  children  readily  and  eagerly  approached,  and,  with 
the  natural  curiosity  and  instinct  of  children,  compared 
their  flowery  spoils,  and  shared  their  treasures  between 
them.     Master  and  workman  looked  on  pleased  alike 
to  see  their  protegen  amused,  but  ignoring  alike  their 
mutual  position.     Jediah  thought  that  the  little  boy 
was  Perks'  son.     Joshua  Field  would  have  known  that 
Perks  had  no  children,  and  would  have  recognised  the 
child  from  his  likeness  to  Nat  Beardmore,  and  said 
some   kindly   word    regarding   him   to   the    guardian 
giant.     Jediah  looked  on  the  blacksmith  as  a  rough 
brute,  specially  created  to  execute  heavy  forgings,  and 
disdained  to  address  him.     Perks,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  on  Jediah  as  his  taskmaster,  and  as  a  taskmaster 
known  to  be  devoid  of  all  sympathy  with  his  workmen. 
When  the  children  had  gathered  enough  of  flowers, 
and  arranged  them  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  Esther 
held  out  her  little  white  hand  to  the  boy,  who,  when 
he   had   carefully   rubbed    his    own    small    palm    on 
his  trousers  to  render  it  worthy  of  acceptance,  shook 
the  little  lady's  arm  with  a  jerk,  and  ran  back  blushing 
to  his  sullen  godfather,  fearing  he  had  done  something 
reprehensible.     Then  Jediah  passed  on  with  his  reluc- 
tant  charge,    disdaining    even    to   notice    the   black- 
smith or  the   boy,   and   Perks,   although   he   avoided 
Jediah's  eye,   smiled  as  he   caught   Esther's   parting 
glance,  which  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  Perks  was 
the  better  man  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  What  is  the  gist  of  all  this  ? 
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What  does  it  matter  in  this  story  whether  Jediah 
Field  spoke  a  kindly  word  to  Perks  or  not  ?  What 
difference  can  it  make  to  the  issue  of  this  tale  whether 
Perks  behaved  rudely  to  his  employer  or  otherwise  ? 
Ah,  me  !  they  know  little  of  the  rough  hearts  of  work- 
men who  ask  such  questions.  The  experience  of  such 
querists  must  be  small  indeed,  or  they  have  walked 
through  life  as  men  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly, 
looking  only  on  the  surface,  and  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  common  human 
nature.  To  men  like  poor  Perks,  whose  life  was  one 
long  weary  round  of  daily  toil,  whose  \T.ews  of  society 
were  boimded  by  the  dingy  walls  of  his  workshop,  or 
the  still  dingier  walls  of  his  humble  dwelling  ;  who 
often  felt  that  if  his  strength  failed  him,  by  reason  of 
accident  or  disease,  or  the  inevitable  approach  of  age, 
his  sheet-anchor  would  be  gone,  and  he  himself  but  so 
much  used-up  material — to  such  men  it  is  new  life 
and  hope  to  know  well  that  the  master  he  serves  is  his 
friend  ;  to  think,  on  a  bed  of  sickness  or  in  time  of 
trouble,  that  he  is  thought  of  sometimes  up  there  at 
the  great  house,  and  that  a  moment  will  be  snatched 
from  the  busy  cares  of  the  counting-house  to  inquire  as 
to  his  welfare ; — it  sweetens  the  cup  of  sorrow  which 
men  must  drink  everywhere,  so  long  as  death  and  sin 
are  at  large  on  earth,  to  know  that  its  bitterness  has 
been  mitigated  by  those  the  sufferer  serves  ; — it  deadens 
the  throb  of  pain  to  find  that  the  misfortunes  of  acci- 
dent have  been  recognised  and  provided  for  by  the  wise 
masters   who   build   places   where   accidents   may    be 
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treated  with  care  and  skill,  away  from  the  worries  and 
distractions  of  a  miserable  home ; — it  cheers  the  work- 
man's lot  to  recognise  at  even- time,  in  the  progress  of 
the  children  at  his  knees,  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
provided  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  his  employers  ; 
— it  adds  nerve  and  stimulus  to  the  young  workman's 
brain  to  see  the  means  of  higher  education  within  his 
reach,  in  the  Institute  or  School  of  Design,  and  makes 
him  anxious  to  repay,  by  honesty  and  diligence,  the 
wisdom  and  kindness  which  prompted  their  erection  ; — 
it  cheers  the  sinking  heart  of  many  a  workman's  wife 
to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  of  sunshine  with  a  sickly  child 
in  the  people's  park,  thrown  open  by  the  people's 
friend ;  and  last,  not  least,  even  when  none  of  these 
things  can  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
labour,  by  the  men  for  whom  they  toil,  who  are  often 
toilers  themselves,  finding  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet ; — it  robs  the  common  lot  of  half  its  hardness  to 
meet  the  kindly  glance,  and  hear  the  cheerful  word,  of 
the  master  who  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
workman,  telling  the  sons  of  toil  that  they  are  thought 
of  as  men  and  brethren,  and  not  as  mere  machines. 

I  do  not  preach  here  that  it  is  the  master's  duty  to 
do  everything  for  the  men.  I  do  not  for  an  instant  set 
up  any  exalted  standard  for  masters  beyond  the  standard 
of  our  common  Christianity.  I  do  not  seek  to  displace 
the  workman's  thrifty  and  judicious  efforts  to  raise 
himself  and  his  family  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
I  do  not  wish  or  hope  to  see  the  sick  fund,  or  the  co- 
operative society,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  associa- 
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tions  for  self-help  and  mutual  assistance,  replaced  by  a 
paternal  protection  on  tlie  part  of  employers.  In  short, 
I  do  not  want  to  pauperise  the  workman,  or  destroy 
one  atom  of  his  honest  self-respect  and  independence, 
where  such  noble  qualities  exist.  My  object  in  writing 
this  book,  and  attempting  to  weave  the  experience  of  a 
life,  much  of  which  has  been  passed  amongst  workmen, 
into  a  tale  with  a  useful  moral,  is  far  other  than  this. 
It  is  written  in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  minds  of 
masters  and  men  who  are  not  yet  alive  to  their  mutual 
responsibilities ;  in  the  hope  of  directing  earnest 
thought  in  a  particular  direction  bearing  on  one  of 
the  great  social  problems  of  the  age — to  draw  closer 
together  the  kindlier  sympathies  of  employers  and 
employed,  now  in  much  danger  of  a  wider  severance  ; 
to  counteract  the  increasing  influence  of  communists 
and  delegates  ;  to  teach  other  doctrines  than  those  of 
the  International ;  to  awaken,  if  it  be  possible,  a 
higher  sense  of  duty  amongst  those  fortunate  capi- 
talists who  have  realised  great  surplus  wealth  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  have  forgotten  to 
restore  the  balance  by  good  works,  such  as  those 
shadowed  forth,  and  such  as  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
hands  of  more  enlightened  masters  elsewhere — all 
honour  to  their  names  and  memories  ;  to  point  out, 
in  the  story  of  "  Lauterdale,"  the  evil  effects  of  neg- 
lecting such  wise,  just,  and  reasonable  counterpoises  in 
the  scale  of  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  and  to  portray, 
although  it  may  be  with  feeble  imagination,  the  retri- 
bution which  inevitably  follows  the  neglect  of  such 
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equitable  adjustments  between  tlie  profits  of  capital 
and  tbe  wages  of  labour. 

In  Josbua  Field  we  have  seen  an  employer  of  an  old 
school,  whose  large  mind  was  obscured  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  class,  and  perverted  by  the  narrow  teach- 
ing of  his  peculiar  religion — who  was  really  a  good  man, 
anxious  to  do  good,  and  possessing  ample  means  to 
realise  all  that  the  greatest  philanthropist  could  desire  ; 
but  to  whom  the  knowledge  how  to  do  it  came  too  late, 
and  who  suffered  in  his  own  personal  relations  because 
of  his  ignorance.  In  his  successor,  Jediah,  we  have  a 
man  whom  the  world  calls  good  also,  irreproachable  in 
his  life  and  conversation,  gifted  with  a  subtle  and  cul- 
tivated intellect,  but  unfortunately  destitute  of  all 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-men — looking  at  his  rela- 
tions with  his  workmen  from  the  sole  and  simple  point 
of  wages  and  production  ;  whose  maxim,  in  dealing 
with  them,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  hard  and  fast 
compact  of  the  owner  of  a  certain  vineyard  :  "Friend, 
did  I  not  agree  with  thee  for  a  penny  ?  " 

We  shall  see  how  such  an  agreement,  too  strictly 
rendered,  may  work  out  its  own  undoing. 

Jediah  Field  knew  perfectly  well  when  he  cleverly 
forced  Mr.  Purkiss  to  accept  bail  for  Perks  that  he 
was  throwing  down  his  gauntlet  to  the  miller,  just  as 
much  as  ever  knight  did  who  cast  his  glove  into  the 
face  of  his  deadliest  enemy.  Quaker  though  he  was, 
and  one  of  the  straitest  of  the  sect,  there  was  in  the 
little  man's  body  an  amount  of  suppressed  combative- 
ness  which  longed  to  find  vent  at  some  outlet,  so  long 
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as  he  was  not  placed  before  the  world  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  an  aggressor  in  the  wrong.  The  miller 
was  to  him  the  Jew  at  his  gate,  who  alone  refused  to 
recognise  his  supremacy  in  Lauterdale.  The  mill  itself 
on  its  promontory  stood  out  like  a  challenge,  projecting 
within  the  territories  of  the  company  of  which  he  was 
now  the  sole  representative.  With  the  exception  of 
the  miller's  holding,  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed 
in  Lauterdale,  from  Lawley  down  to  Severnbridge  ; 
owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  mines  beneath,  free  from 
tithe  and  land-tax,  without  a  lease  or  copyhold  to 
interfere  with  his  right  of  ejectment ;  sole  proprietor 
of  the  flourishing  bank  in  which  every  rich  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  an  account,  save  Jacob  Grimshaw, 
wlio  banked  in  a  distant  town  at  great  inconvenience 
to  his  business — thus  entering  his  protest  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  ironmaster  in  small  things  as  well  as 
great,  and  so  far  discrediting  the  universal  faith  in  the 
wealth  and  solvency  of  the  concern. 

On  the  day  after  Perks  had  returned  to  his  work, 
Tom  Grimshaw,  who  had  disappeared  immediately  on 
the  announcement  that  bail  had  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Purkiss,  reappeared  at  Lauterdale,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger  of  unprepossessing  appearance,  with  a  bent 
leg — a  man  clad  in  an  old  brown  surtout  extending  to 
his  heels,  and  wearing  a  very  bad  hat,  beneath  which 
appeared  two  restless  eyes,  apparently  constructed  on  a 
principle  adapted  for  looking  round  corners. 

This  individual  was  observed  to  hang  about  the  gate- 
way of  the  Dale  House  at  unusual  hours,  and  to  smoke 
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a  great  many  pipes  outside  tlie  lodge  entrance.  He 
made  minute  but  ineffectual  inquiries  of  the  lodge- 
keeper's  wife  as  to  tlie  hours  at  which  Jediah  Field 
took  his  walks  abroad,  and  on  several  occasions  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  the  strictly  guarded  avenue 
under  some  plausible  pretext,  but  was  invariably 
detected  and  expelled.  As  a  rule,  people  went  and 
came  unquestioned  through  that  iron  gateway,  but  a 
certain  railway  porter,  with  a  wooden  leg,  on  the  plat- 
form up  at  Brightmoor,  had  seen  Tom  Grimshaw 
depart  in  hot  haste  for  Wolverhampton,  returning 
again  a  few  days  after,  by  the  last  train,  with  this  evil- 
looking  companion,  upon  whom  Jem  Ritson  had  turned 
the  full  glare  of  his  bull's-eye  for  half  a  minute  before 
he  accepted  his  ticket ;  and  having  duly  consulted  with 
engine-driver  and  guard  as  to  the  probable  business  of 
the  ill-favoured  stranger,  had  deemed  it  right  to  send 
his  master  warning  that  he  suspected  one  of  Lawyer 
Quetchett's  men  was  in  the  Dale  ;  at  the  same  time 
minutely  describing  his  personal  appearance. 

In  consequence  of  this  "  pre- cognition,"  Lawj^er 
Quetchett's  man  was  now  cooling  his  heels  outside  the 
gate,  with  a  writ  in  his  pocket,  which  it  was  essential 
should  be  served  personally  on  Jediah  Field  before 
three  days  ran  out. 

The  ill-favoured  man  had  retired  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  to  inform  Tom  Grimshaw  that  all  at- 
tempts at  personal  service  on  Jediah  had  failed  ;  nay, 
more,  that  having  made  an  entry  by  a  wicket  in  the 
rear,  he  had  been  laid  hands  on  by  a  rude  Scotch  gar- 
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dener,  wlio  liad  promised  "to  stretten  "  his  crooked 
limb  for  liim  if  ever  lie  laid  "  twa  eyes"  on  him 
again. 

Then  Tom  Grimshaw  took  the  man  of  law  into  the 
mill,  and  bereft  him  of  his  long-tailed  coat,  which  was 
exchanged  for  the  woollen  jacket  of  a  miller,  and 
having  further  disguised  his  ugly  features  with  flour, 
sent  him  back  with  strict  orders  to  obtain  admission 
by  stratagem  through  the  stable  entrance,  and  to  lie 
perdue  in  the  grounds  all  night,  until  Jediah  came 
forth,  as  was  his  well-known  custom,  to  breathe  the 
mornin'g  air  in  the  garden  for  ten  minutes  before  his 
very  early  breakfast. 

The  stratagem  succeeded  so  far  that  the  man  made 
good  his  entry  into  the  gardens,  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  shrubbery  ;  but  a  great  mastiff  dog,  w^hose  habit 
it  was  to  patrol  the  grounds  after  midnight,  nosed  him 
out,  and  held  him  fast  by  his  crooked  leg  until  day- 
light, when,  being  discovered  by  one  of  the  grooms, 
half- dead  with  terror,  he  was  speedily  stripped  of  his 
disguise,  and  refreshed  with  a  cold  bath  in  the  horse- 
trough — the  head  coachman,  who  was  a  strict  Quaker, 
condescending  to  superintend  the  further  cleansing  of 
^'  the  man  of  sin "  from  the  miller's  flour  under  the 
st:ible-pump. 

The  unhappy  man  returned  shivering  to  the  mill, 
and,  on  resuming  his  threadbare  coat,  declined  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  wath  the  writ,  which  he  handed 
back  to  young  Grimshaw,  and  then  betook  himself  to 
Brightmoor,  on  his  way  back  to  Wolverhampton. 
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"  If  I  was  you,"  said  Jem  Eitson,  as  lie  handed  him 
his  ticket,  ''I'd  have  that  leg  took  off,  and  hev  a 
wooden  wan  like  mine.  It's  less  remarkahle  in  a 
strange  place,  hesides  being  straight,  and  free  from 
corns ;  "  and  with  this  parting  advice,  Jem  brought 
his  iron-shod  timber  leg,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  ten- 
derest  toe  in  the  stranger's  distorted  boot,  and  sent 
him  on  his  journey  cursing  the  inventor  and  all  the 
wearers  of  wooden  legs,  from  the  time  of  Mynheer  von 
Clam  to  the  present  date. 

When  his  unlucky  assistant  had  taken  his  departure, 
Tom  Grrimshaw  anxiously  considered  the  position.  His 
master,  Job  Quetchett,  had  impressed  on  him  the  im- 
portance of  serving  the  writ  before  twelve  o'clock  that 
day,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  certain  term  in  the 
case,  and  he  was  determined  it  should  be  done  by  hook 
or  crook,  even  if  he  had  to  serve  the  document  himself. 

He  left  the  mill  office  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  dressed 
himself  carefully  in  his  best  clothes,  then  walked 
rapidly  to  the  offices  of  the  Dale  Company,  and  in- 
quired for  Josiah  Morris. 

"  Thou  must  send  in  thy  name,"  said  the  clerk  to 
whom  he  applied. 

Tom  Grimshaw  wrote  his  father's  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  putting  the  word  "  from  "  in  a  corner,  which  he 
doubled  down. 

The  clerk  took  the  pnper  and  glanced  at  it,  and  then 
carried  it  into  the  cashier's  private  room. 

When  Josiah  saw  the  name,  he  started  with  surprise. 
He  had  heard  that  the  miller  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
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confined  to  his  room ;  and  was  pleased  to  think  the 
story  had  been  exaggerated. 

"  Show  Mr.  Grimshaw  in,"  he  said. 

The  young  man  returned,  and  directed  Tom  to 
follow  him. 

Now  Tom  had  learned  enough  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  Company's  offices  to  know  that  the 
private  rooms  of  the  partners  were  close  to  that  of  the 
cashier,  and,  when  the  door  over  which  appeared  the 
name  of  Josiah  Morris  was  thrown  open,  he  pretended 
not  to  see  it,  but  passed  on  to  the  next,  over  which  ap- 
peared the  name  of  Jediah  Field,  and  this  he  suddenly 
opened  before  the  astonished  clerk  coidd  intercept  him. 

Jediah  was  busy  writing  at  a  table,  and  at  the  same 
time  dictating  to  a  clerk,  who  sat  at  another.  He 
started  and  turned  pale  as  his  keen  eyes  rested  on  the 
intruder,  who  vaulted  lightly  over  the  low-railed  parti- 
tion which  crossed  the  office  inside. 

'^  Mr.  Field,"  he  said,  '^  this  is  the  copy  of  a  writ  at 
the  suit  of  my  father,  Jacob  Grimshaw.  Here  is  the 
original." 

Jediah  looked  round  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, the  hands  of  which,  from  his  position,  indicated 
a  few  seconds  beyond  the  hour  of  noon. 

Tom  Grimshaw  looked  at  it  also,  from  a  difierent 
angle,  and  to  him  the  hands  appeared  to  be  precisely 
on  the  figure  twelve,  of  which  fact  he  made  a  note  with 
a  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  document  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  sharp  practice,  young  man,"  said  Jediah, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  compared  the  time 
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with  that  of  his  large  gold  repeater.  "  Twenty-one 
years  ago,"  he  continued,  "  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
very  day,  thy  grandfather  served  me  with  a  document 
like  this.  Thou  knowest  how  that  matter  ended,  and 
how  he  died.  Take  care  that  thou  art  not  leading  thy 
father  the  same  road.  I  shall  defend  this  vexatious 
action  of  thine  as  long  as  a  shilling  remains  in  our 
bank." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  old  chap,"  said  Tom.  "  I  wish 
you  good  morning." 

"  That  young  man  will  come  to  no  good,"  said 
Jediah  to  his  astonished  clerk,  when  Tom  Grimshaw 
had  departed.  "To  no  good,"  he  repeated  with 
bitterness. 

Jediah  disliked  the  writ  very  much,  but  he  still 
more  disliked  being  called  ''  old  chap.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

QUETCHETT  AND  SON. 

"  "When  rogues  fall  out,"  &c. 

Old  Proverb. 

"  \rOU  are  perfectly  certain  it  was  not  past  twelve 
wiien  you  served  the  writ  ?  "  said  Mr.  Qiiet- 
cliett  to  his  hopeful  pupil,  closeted  in  the  old  lawyer's 
inner  den  in  a  dingy  office  at  "Wolverhampton. 

"  Quite  certain,"  replied  Tom  Grimshaw  ;  '' I  made 
a  note  on  the  back  of  the  original  at  the  moment.^' 

"You  couldn't  swear  it  was  a  minnit  before  twelve?  " 
said  the  wily  old  man. 

"  No,"  said  Tom.  "  The  hands  of  the  clock  were 
both  together  on  the  hour." 

"  The  clock  might  be  a  little  fast,"  suggested  Mr. 
Quetchett. 

"  Yes,  it  might,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  they've  got  an 
observatory  at  the  Dale,  and  the  clocks  are  always 
ri<?ht  enouo^h." 

Mr.  Quetchett  rubbed  his  hooked  nose,  and  ruminated. 

"  Did  you  hear  it  strike  ?  "  he  inquired  after  a  long 
silence. 
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Tom  Grimsliaw  started,  and  said  confusedly  ^^  Yes," 
and  then  "  No." 

Mr.  Quetchett  looked  hard  at  him,  and  said  sharply, 
"  You  heard  it  strike  ?  " 

''  I'm  not  sure." 

"  Think,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett.  "  If  the  hands  were 
at  twelve  when  you  served  the  writ,  you  must  have 
heard  the  clock  strike." 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  it,"  said  Tom. 

"  You're  not  at  all  deaf,  are  you  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Quetchett,  with  acerbity. 

"  No,  I'm  not  deaf." 

"  Nor  blind  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  his  pupil 
askance. 

"  I  dare  say  I  heard  it  strike,"  said  Tom,  evidently 
worried  by  this  cross-examination. 

"  Then  endorse  a  memo,  to  that  effect  on  the  writ," 
said  the  old  man  peevishly,  handing  Tom  a  pen.  ^'  Say 
you  heard  the  clock  strike  after  you  had  served  the 
defendant  in  person." 

Tom  hesitated  ere  he  wrote  the  sentence  required 
of  him  on  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  writ.  Then 
he  tried  to  believe  that  he  really  must  have  heard 
the  clock  strike.  Finally  he  persuaded  himself 
he  had  done  so ;  and  ultimately  he  wrote  the  re- 
quired sentence  under  the  old  lawyer's  close  super- 
vision. 

When  he  had  written  the  words,  he  began  to  reflect, 
and  remembered  that  there  was  a  clerk  in  the  room 
vith  Mr.  Field  at  the  time.      He  also  called  to  mind 
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Jediali's  sharp  glance  at  the  clock  face,  and  he  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Quetchett  shook  some  sand  over  the  writing,  and 
carefully  initialled  the  memorandum. 

"  Mind  you  don't  contradict  yourself,  if  you  are 
cross-examined  about  it,"  he  said  severely  ;  ^' and  now 
you  may  go." 

When  the  young  man  had  left  the  room,  the  old 
lawyer  did  a  little  bit  of  necromancy  in  private.  He 
opened  an  old  molesldn  purse,  and  took  out  a  half- 
penny. ''  Heads,  winners,"  he  said  ;  "  tails,  losers," 
and  tossed  the  coin  into  the  air.  This  was  his  invari- 
able custom  on  commencing  any  law-suit.  "  It's  six  o' 
one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,  even  with  the 
clearest  case,"  he  often  said.  "  There's  always  a  'pint' 
sprung  on  you  when  you're  cock  sure  of  winning  ;  and 
then  it's  generally  a  case  of  judgment  reversed." 

Mr.  Quetchett  always  said  "  pint "  when  expressing 
his  aversion  to  the  reservations  which  seem  specially 
created  to  increase  the  business  of  the  profession,  by 
converting  the  scales  of  justice  into  the  apparatus  of  a 
game  of  chance,  in  which  lawyers  hold  the  stakes  as 
security  for  costs. 

Mr.  Quetchett  was  generally  very  skilful  at  catch- 
ing his  halfpenny  in  its  descent,  and  had  much  faith  in 
the  augury  exhibited  by  "  head  "  or  *'  tail  "  being  upper- 
most ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  his  dexterity  was  at 
fault,  as  the  coin  fell  edgewise  on  the  desk,  and  then 
rolled  on  to  the  floor,  and  finally  under  a  nest  of 
lockers  behind  him. 
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"  Drat  it !  "  lie  said,  as  he  rose  stiffly  from  his  chair 
and  stooped  to  search  for  the  missing  coin.  "  Drat  the 
ha'penny  !  where  the  deuce  has  it  gone  to  ?  " 

He  hunted  in  vain  on  all  fours,  under  the  table  and 
beneath  the  chairs,  panting  and  groaning  like  a 
wheezy  old  horse  as  he  scrambled  over  the  floor  on  his 
knees. 

*'  I'd  not  lose  that  ha'penny  for  a  goold  guinea,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "It's  been  the  luckiest  copper  to 
me  that  ever  was.  Where,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub, 
has  it  gone  to  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  wrath.  "  There's 
no  way  of  guessing  how  this  suit  of  Grimshaw's  'ill 
turn  out  without  a  sight  of  it — and  that  precious  son 
of  his  hesitating  about  the  hour  after  all  the  time  I've 
been  training  him  !  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  tap  on  the  door. 

*'  Come  in,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  in  a  snappish  tone, 
as  he  painfully  regained  his  position  on  two  legs. 
"  Come  in ! "  he  screamed,  as  Tom  Grimshaw  re- 
appeared with  an  anxious  expression  on  his  face. 

''  Well,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett,  "  what's  up  now  ?  " 

'^  I'm  not  quite  certain  about  hearing  the  clock 
strike,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  I'd  not  like  to  swear  to  it." 

*'In  course  you  wouldn't,"  said  the  old  man  viciously  ; 
"  then  there's  no  chance  of  including  the  damages  and 
costs  of  the  old  suit,  and  the  declaration  will  have  to  be 
altered.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  didn't  you 
serve  him  five  minutes  sooner  ?  "  he  roared. 

"  Because  Timmins  had  the  writ,  and  they  kept  me 
waiting  in  the  outer  office,"  answered  Tom. 
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"I'll  bring  an  action  for  the  assault  on  Timmins," 
said  the  old  man  ;  ''  but  I  wish  they'd  drowned  him 
while  they  were  about  it." 

"You  wouldn't  get  sixpence  damages  if  you  did," 
said  Tom.  "  He  was  ordered  off  the  premises  often 
enough,  and  was  trespassing." 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  you  both,  and  the  clock 
too  !  "  said  Mr.  Quetchett,  exhibiting  his  fang-like 
teeth  as  if  he  meant  to  bite.  "  Go  and  get  me  a 
lighted  candle,"  he  hissed  out,  after  a  pause.  "  I've 
lost  something  on  the  floor." 

Tom  retired,  and  soon  returned  with  the  candle. 

"Try  if  you  can  see  a  ha'penny  anywhere  about  the 
room,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett,  "  and  don't  touch  it  if  you 
see  it." 

Tom  looked  at  his  master  with  surprise,  and  then 
commenced  to  look  for  the  halfpenny,  holding  the 
candle  close  to  the  floor — the  old  lawyer  following  him 
about,  with  his  hands  on  his  bent  knees  as  he  peered 
into  every  crack  and  crevice,  growling  out  snappish 
observations  at  every  turn. 

"I  can't  see  it,"  said  Tom,  at  length. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man  testily ;  "  you  can  neither 
see  nor  hear  when  you're  wanted  to." 

Tom's  temper  was  not  of  the  best,  and  he  was 
already  tired  of  Mr.  Quetchett' s  badgering ;  therefore 
he  put  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  said  sulkily — 

"  You  can  look  for  it  yourself,  sir  ;  it's  no  part  of 
my  business  to  hunt  for  halfpence." 

"  It's  part  of  your  business  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
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your  head,  and  to  do  as  j^ou're  told,"  said  the  old 
lawyer;  ''but  as  you  can't  do  one  or  the  other,  you 
may  go." 

"  Yes,  I'll  go,"  said  Tom,  ''  and  I  hope  you  may  find 
your  ha'penny.     If  you  don't,  I  can  lend  you  another." 

''  Get  out !  "  said  Mr.  Quetchett  in  a  rage,  as  Tom 
retired  and  shimmed  the  door  after  him. 

In  the  clerk's  office  into  which  Tom  emerged,  there 
was  seated  before  the  fire,  with  long  legs  elevated  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  heels  resting  on  the  mantelshelf,  a 
young  man  with  a  very  blotched  and  pimply  ftice, 
covered  with  irregular  white  hairs,  which  degenerated 
into  short  stubbly  bristles  on  his  upper  lip  and  chin. 
He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  from  the 
numerous  lines  and  creases  round  his  sunken  eyes,  and 
the  general  evidence  of  hard  living  in  his  hollow 
cheeks,  he  looked  much  older. 

His  dress  was  decidedly  of  the  description  known  as 
"horsey."  He  wore  tight-fitting  trousers  of  some 
corded  material ;  a  faded  velveteen  coat,  of  the  cut- 
away class  ;  a  silk  vest,  striped  with  black  and  yellow, 
from  which  protruded  a  brilliant  bird's-eye  handker- 
chief, wherein  was  stuck  an  immense  horseshoe  pin. 

This  was  Mr.  Quetchett,  junior,  who  had  been  chris- 
tened after  a  certain  weeping  prophet,  and  was  popu- 
larly known  amongst  betting  men  on  every  racecourse 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  as  ''  Jerry 
Scratchit." 

On  the  present  occasion  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  study  of  a  sporting  newspaper,  varying  his  occupa- 
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tion  by  expectorating  at  intervals  tlirougli  his  yellow 
teeth  into  the  fire. 

The  old  la\v}^er  in  the  adjoining  room  had  brought 
up  his  son  in  his  own  office  ;  but  the  youth  took  very 
little  interest  in  the  business,  and  had  shown  such 
acuteness  in  all  matters  connected  with  horses  from  a 
very  early  age,  that,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  and 
violent  quarrels,  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  his  own 
way,  which  was  crooked  enough.  "  Let  him  take  his 
fling,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  sown  a  considerable 
crop  of  wild  oats  himself  in  the  remote  period  of  his 
youth.  "  It's  bred  in  the  bone,"  he  said  philosophi- 
cally, "  and  it  must  come  out.  I  used  to  like  a  hoss 
and  a  race  myself,"  he  added  with  a  wink,  "  and  I 
learned  a  thing  or  two  worth  knowing  at  the  same 
time.  Jerry  'ill  take  to  the  parchment  some  day,  and 
be  a  credit  to  the  family  ;  and  he's  extending  the 
connection." 

This  was  true  enough.  Jerry's  acquaintance  with 
racing  men  brought  a  good  many  horse  cases  into  the 
office,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  contrived  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  so  far  as  his  betting-book  was 
concerned  ;  otherwise  the  old  man  would  not  have 
taken  things  as  quietly  as  he  did. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  guvnor  ?  "  said  Jerry,  as 
Tom  hastily  returned  from  his  fruitless  search. 

"  He's  lost  a  ha'penny,"  replied  Tom,  laughing. 

Jerry  emitted  a  long,  low  whistle. 

*' I  know,"  he  said;  "his  lucky  ha'penny.  There 
isn't  such  a  wonderful  coin  in  Christendom — it's  right 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  blest  if  it  isn't.  Gad,  I  wish 
I  could  nobble  it." 

"  You  can  go  in  and  try,"  said  Tom.  "  He's  half 
out  of  bis  mind  about  it,  and  thinks  the  devil  must 
have  got  it,  for  it's  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
room." 

Mr.  Jerry  removed  his  legs  from  the  mantelshelf, 
and  reversed  his  position  on  the  chair. 

"Did  you  try  under  the  locker  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  Tom. 

"  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  it's  there." 

"  Then  you  can  nobble  it,  as  you  say,  when  he  goes 
out,  and  try  your  luck  with  it  on  the  Newmarket." 

"Blest  if  I  don't,"  said  Jerry,  with  one  eye  shut, 
and  his  face  screwed  up  into  its  most  cunning  expres- 
sion. "  He  got  it  from  a  gipsy  woman  fifty  years  ago," 
he  added ;  "  and  'tis  said  he  was  to  win  pots  o'  money 
with  it.     Shall  I  book  the  bet  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tom  ;  "  you  can  book  the  halfpenny." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Quetchett  emerged  from  his 
room  on  his  way  home  to  dinner.  He  was  a  very 
punctual  man  in  this  respect,  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  maintained  such  health  and  activity  at  his  time 
of  life. 

"  Tell  Timmins  to  come  to  me  when  I  return,"  he 
said  snappishly,  as  he  passed  out. 

He  had  decided  to  have  a  fresh  hunt  with  Timmins 
for  the  halfpenny  after  dinner  ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
very  far  from  the  door  before  his  sanctum  was  in- 
vaded by  the  two  young  men  left  behind.    Jerry  thrust 
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his  long,  bony  hand  beneath  the  locker,  and  felt  care- 
fully along  the  floor  for  the  missing  coin. 

*'  I  have  it,  by  Jingo !  ^'  he  exclaimed,  and  cautiously 
drew  it  out  with  his  forefinger.  '^  Stand  out  of  the 
light,"  he  said  to  Tom  Grimshaw,  "till  I  see  which 
side  is  uppermost.      Tail  !  by  all  that's  unlucky  !  " 

Then  he  picked  up  the  halfpenny,  and  deposited  it 
safely  in  his  pocket. 

"What  was  he  talking  about  this  morning?"  he 
inquired  of  Tom. 

"  My  father's  case  with  the  Dale  Company,"  replied 
the  latter. 

"Then  he'll  lose  it,"  said  Jerry  solemnly. 

"  Bosh  !  "  said  Tom,  with  a  contemptuous  snap  of 
his  fingers. 

"  Look  here,  youngster  !  "  said  Jerry,  in  a  serious 
tone  ;  "I'd  back  this  ha'penny  against  all  the  lawyers 
in  England,  and  so  would  the  old  man.  He'll  fret 
himself  to  fiddlestrings  at  the  loss  of  it." 

"He's  not  far  ofi*  that  already,"  said  Tom;  "you 
can  almost  see  the  candle  through  him*  as  it  is." 

"He  may  last  you  and  me  out  yet,  my  fine 
chicken." 

"  Si:)eak  for  yourself,  old  chap,"  replied  Tom,  with  a 
sneer.  "  If  you  go  on  as  you're  doing  now,  you  won't 
last  very  long." 

"  That's  no  afiair  of  yours,"  said  Jerry,  getting 
warm.  "  Will  you  take  an  even  fiver  against  my  luck 
with  the  ha'penny  at  Newmarket  ?  "  he  inquired,  note- 
book in  hand. 
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* 
"  Done !  "   said  Tom,   wlio  wished  to  discredit  the 

coin,   as  it  Lad   not  turned  up  well  for   his   father's 

case. 

"  I'm  going  to  put  the  pot  on  the  Gipsy  colt,"  said 
Jerry,  as  he  booked  the  bet ;  "  and  I'll  thank  you  to 
have  your  money  ready  when  I  get  back." 

"  AW  right,"  said  Tom.  "  If  I  win  I'll  lay  you  an 
even  twenty  on  the  case." 

''  Yery  well,"  said  Jerry,  making  a  memorandum. 
"And  if  I  lose,"  he  added,  ''  I'll  chuck  the  halfpenny 
to  the  devil,  where  it  came  from." 

It  is  slightly  anticipating  events  to  say  here  that 
Jerry  did  put  the  pot  on  very  heavily  on  ''  the  Gfipsy 
colt,"  which  was  the  favourite  that  year,  having  first 
ascertained,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  tossing  the  half- 
penny, that  luck  would  attend  his  venture ;  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  that  the  lucky  halfpenny  had 
lost  its  virtue  by  changing  hands  I  cannot  say.  "■  The 
Gipsy  colt"  was  scratched  on  the  day  before  the  race, 
and  Jerry  found  the  balance  of  his  betting-book  the 
wrong  way  to  the  tune  of  near  three  hundred  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  chuck  away  the  halfpenny  to 
its  reputed  owner. 

"The  animal  would  have  won  in  a  canter,  if  he'd 
been  started,"  he  said  on  his  return  home,  a  sadder  but 
not  a  wiser  man.  "It's  a  swindle,"  he  added,  "a 
regular  swindle  !  and  I'm  going  to  back  the  coin  all 
the  same  against  your  father's  case." 

"  I'll  thank  you  for  that  fiver  first,"  said  Tom. 

"It's  not  convenient,  just  now,"  said  Jerry;   "but 
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there's  my  I.O.U.  You'll  see  your  dirty  money  after 
tlie  Chester  Cup,  my  boy." 

''I'd  rather  see  it  now,"  said  Tom. 

''  You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip,  can  you  ?  "  said 
Jerry,  with  assumed  indignation. 

''Look  here  !  "  said  Tom  ;  "you  just  hand  over  the 
money,  or  I'll  mention  about  the  halfpenny  to  the  old 
man." 

"  Confound  you,  there  it  is,"  said  Jerry,  flinging  the 
note  in  Tom's  face.  "I'll  make  it  an  even  hundred 
you'll  lose  the  case." 

"  Done  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  who  was  rather  elated  at 
his  recent  success. 

Jerry  Quetchett  made  an  entry  in  his  book,  and 
requested  Tom  to  sign  it ;  which  Tom  consented  to  do 
on  condition  that  the  bet  should  be  similarly  verified  in 
a  private  note-book  of  his  own. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Quetchett's  search 
for  his  missing  coin,  on  his  return  from  dinner, 
although  assisted  by  his  satellite,  Timmins,  was  im- 
successful.  They  pulled  the  large  locker  out  from  the 
wall,  and  ransacked  every  corner  of  the  apartment. 
If  the  old  man  had  been  searching  for  a  lost  diamond 
he  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  for  its  recovery, 
so  much  had  his  superstitious  reverence  for  the  coin 
got  possession  of  him.  At  last  he  sat  down  exhausted, 
and  said  sorrowfully  to  his  clerk — 

"  The  devil  or  young  Grimshaw's  got  it !  " 

"  What's  the  odds  ?  "  said  Timmins,  endeavouring 
to  be   consolatory,  and   disgusted   with    the   unusual 
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efforts  lie  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  moving  the 
locker. 

*'  It's  a  bad  beginning,  Timmins,"  said  Mr.  Quet- 
cbett,  with  seriousness  ;  ''  and  you  made  a  mess  of 
serving  that  writ  in  time." 

"  Didn't  Tom  Grimshaw  get  it  on  to  him?"  inquired 
Timmins. 

Mr.  Quetcbett  shook  his  head. 

"  They  may  raise  the  '  pint/  "  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"It's  too  close  to  be  comfortable,  and  the  fellow  won't 
swear  to  it." 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  Timmins,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  He's  troubled  with  the  remains  of  a  conscience," 
said  Mr.  Quetchett ;  "  but  I'd  bet  a  crown  he's  got  the 
ha'penny  all  the  same.  You  keep  an  eye  on  him,  Tim- 
mins, and,  if  you  catch  him  tossing  it  up  on  the  sly, 
just  step  in  and  mention  it." 

Timmins  nodded,  and  said — 

"  I'll  keep  a  heye  on  him,  trust  me  for  that." 

"That'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett.  "  Now,  hand  me 
down  that  box  of  Grimshaw's  ;  I  must  draft  a  case  for 
Mr.  Crotchett  to  advise,  I've  lost  the  whole  mornin' 
in  the  business  ;  put  it  down  to  Grimshaw's  account." 

And  then  Mr.  Quetchett  plunged  into  his  congenial 
work  with  the  zest  of  a  man  of  half  his  years. 

The  absurd  superstition  of  the  old  lawyer  may  be 
laughed  at  as  an  impossibility  in  one  otherwise  so 
acute ;  but  there  are  few  men  who  are  not  superstitious 
in  some  way.  We  all  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  believed 
the  day  would  be  unlucky  on  which  he  omitted  to  touch 
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a  particular  stone  in  tlie  wall  of  the  passage  in  Bolt 
Court.  I  liave  myself  seen  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age  carefully  touch  a  certain  door-knob 
as  he  passed  to  his  daily  lecture.  Who  has  not  ob- 
served some  professed  gambler  furtively  turning  over 
his  money  in  his  pocket  to  change  his  evil  fortune,  or 
backing  the  supposed  luck  of  some  innocent  child,  with 
whose  small  hand  he  stakes  his  last  guinea.  And  com- 
ing closer  home,  dear  reader,  have  you  never  felt  un- 
comfortable at  getting  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  your 
bed. 

The  theft  of  Lawyer  Quetchett's  lucky  halfpenny 
was  but  a  very  small  affair,  but  somehow  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  retributive  punishment  which  his 
long  evil  life  so  well  merited. 

Let  us  leave  him  for  the  present,  and  look  in  on  the 
other  lawyer  in  London  who  was  opposed  to  him  in  the 
great  case. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  seated  in  his  private  room  in  Bed- 
ford Row  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Quetchett  had  his 
fruitless  hunt  for  the  missing  coin.  He  had  received 
the  writ  served  on  Jediah  Field  by  post,  amongst  nu- 
merous other  legal  missives  of  the  same  class  forwarded 
from  every  part  of  England  where  his  clients  found 
themselves  in  hot  water.  To  him  such  matters  were 
the  daily  pabulum  of  the  vast  business  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  causing  him  very  little  excitement,  and  that 
of  rather  a  pleasant  kind. 

"  Look  up  the  papers  in  this  case,"  he  said  quietly  to 
his  chief  clerk,  "  and  let  me  have  a  memorandum.'* 
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The  clerk  slightly  bent  his  head  as  an  indication  that 
he  had  heard  the  few  words  addressed  to  him,  and  by- 
and-by  betook  himself  to  his  own  apartment  with  a 
huge  basketful  of  correspondence  which  had  passed 
beneath  the  gold  eye-glasses  of  his  principal.  Mr. 
Lawson's  maxim  was,  never  to  meddle  with  the  details 
of  the  business. 

"  No  one  can  keep  his  head  clear,"  he  said,  "  who 
gets  muddled  with  mere  detail.  If  a  man  attempts  to 
do  his  clerk's  business  as  well  as  his  own,  sooner  or 
later  he  must  break  down  and  make  a  mess  of  it." 

Mr.  Lawson  was  in  his  room  every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  by  ten  he  had  disposed  of  his  letters,  and  was 
ready  to  see  his  clients  until  two,  when  he  had  a  mutton 
chop  and  a  glass  of  port ;  after  which  he  read  the 
newspaper  until  three.  During  that  hour  of  bodily 
and  mental  sustenance,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself 
were  to  call,  Mr.  Lawson  would  not  see  him  or  be  dis- 
turbed. From  three  to  four  he  signed  and  wrote 
letters,  and  at  four  his  handsome  cob  was  generally  to 
be  seen  at  the  door,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  pretty  ponies,  on  which 
were  mounted  two  of  his  children.  When  the  weather 
Was  unfavourable  he  preferred  to  walk,  and  his  walks 
very  often  led  him  into  queer  places  in  the  City. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  not  superstitious,  like  Job  Quet- 
chett,  but  he  was  possessed  by  a  hobby — some  of  his 
legal  friends  called  it  a  monomania.  He  was  the  most 
zealous  collector  of  old  engravings  in  England,  and  it 
was  believed  he  had  sunk  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
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time  in  the  pursuit.  Once  he  got  scent  of  an  old 
copperplate,  of  which  the  copies  in  existence  were 
scarce,  he  would  hunt  it  up  with  the  keenness  of  a 
sleuth-hound,  and,  if  found  genuine,  high  indeed 
would  be  the  price  which  would  hinder  his  becoming 
the  happy  owner. 

^[r.  Lawson's  fancy  for  old  engravings  was  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Occasionally, 
when  he  returned  to  his  evening  meal  in  Russell 
Square,  elated  with  the  possession  of  some  new-found 
treasure,  frequently  acquired  in  exchange  for  several 
hundred  pounds  good  and  lawful  money,  he  had  to 
endure  the  tearful  reproaches  of  his  good  wife,  who 
looked  on  the  art  of  engraving  as  a  special  device  of 
Satan  to  make  away  with  the  future  provision  of  her- 
self and  children. 

"It  will  end  in  the  workhouse,"  was  her  favourite 
prophecy,  when  he  displayed  some  old  "  proof  before 
letters  "  to  her  averted  gaze. 

"  My  dear,  you  really  don't  understand,"  was  his 
usual  meek  reply. 

"  I  understand  you've  given  three  hundred  pounds 
of  your  children's  money,  Mr.  Lawson,  for  the  nasty 
dog-eared  thing,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self," said  the  afflicted  lady,  weeping  like  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  laT\yer  to  say 
that  at  his  death,  which  was  rather  sudden,  long  after 
the  suit  of  Grimshaw  against  Field  had  been  finally 
disposed  of,  his  collection  realised  six  times  its  original 

VOL.  II.  s 
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cost,  whidi  pleasant  circumstance  added  mucli  to  tlie 
poignancy  of  his  widow's  grief,  as  evinced  in  the  extra 
depth  of  her  rich  mourning. 

At  present  we  have  to  do  with  him  in  his  lifetime, 
at  a  period  when  his  passion  for  one  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  was  at  its  height.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  lofty,  dome-shaped  forehead,  and 
keen  grey  eyes. 

In  his  office  he  assumed  the  serious  aspect  of  those 
wonderfully  experienced  family  solicitors,  whose 
lightest  words  are  cheap  at  six-and-eightpence,  and 
whose  valuable  time  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  guinea  a  minute  ;  but  as  he  shook  off"  the  dust 
of  business  from  his  feet  each  evening,  on  the  office 
door-step,  his  whole  appearance  changed  to  that  of  the 
most  genial  of  old  English  gentlemen,  as  he  rode 
gaily  away  to  one  of  the  parks  ;  and  at  home  amongst 
his  children  he  was  as  frolicsome  as  a  kitten. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  caught  one  of  his  wealthy 
country  clients  up  in  town,  he  invariably  booked  him 
for  dinner  at  his  well-appointed  house  in  the  adjacent 
square,  and  in  so  doing  exposed  the  best  side  of  his 
fine  character,  and  secured  the  confidence  of  his  cus- 
tomers by  exhibiting,  in  the  happy  group  of  children 
round  his  table,  the  numerous  pledges  he  had  given  to 
society  as  securities  for  good  conduct.  To  crown  the 
broad  edifice  of  his  respectability,  he  possessed  a  cellar 
of  the  choicest  vintage  wines. 

The  extensive  business  connection  of  the  firm  was 
looked  on  with  admiring  envy  in  the  Row,  and  there 
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were  men  who  were  always  particular  in  remembering- 
that  the  portly  Mr.  Lawson  had  once  on  a  time  walked 
up  to  London  from  a  Yorkshire  village  in  a  very  bad 
pair  of  shoes,  looking  like  a  half- starved  lad,  and  had 
begged  for  employment  at  six  shillings  a  week  in  the 
office  of  which  he  was  now  the  chief  corner-stone. 

Let  it  be  recorded  of  him  here  with  all  honour. 
There  are  many  such  men  in  London,  to  whose  perse- 
verance and  integrity  fortune  has  in  like  manner 
opened  wide  her  portals — men  who  once  were  wont  to 
wash  down  their  hard-earned  crust  with  cold  water, 
but  who,  like  Mr.  Lawson,  are  now  reported  to  be 
wondrous  connoisseurs  of  old  port. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  day  upon  which  Mr.  Quet- 
chett's  writ  had  reached  Mr.  Lawson' s  office,  the  head 
clerk  reappeared  with  the  document  in  his  principal's 
private  room. 

Mr.  Lawson  instantly  laid  down  his  newspaper,  and 
resumed  the  business  he  had  been  discussing  in  the 
forenoon. 

"  There's  a  very  important  point  in  this  case  as  to 
time,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  :  "  we  must  raise 
it.  Let  me  see  the  particulars  ;  "  and  then  he  brought 
the  clerk's  memorandum  beneath  the  focus  of  his 
pebble-folders. 

''  It's  a  curious  point,"  he  said,  when  he  had  perused 
the  short  statement  of  facts  before  him.  ''  I  think 
something  may  be  made  of  it.  Mr.  Field  appears 
positive  that  the  writ  was  not  served  on  him  until  a 
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few  seconds  past  twelve ;  and  then  there  is  the  state- 
ment of  his  clerk  that  the  clock  had  just  previously 
struck  the  hour.  We  may  as  well  take  Mr.  Screw- 
bone's  opinion  on  the  matter  at  once.  Send  these 
papers  to  him  to-night,  and  mark  them  '  immediate.'  " 
The  clerk  made  a  note,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
next  matter.  In  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Lawson  had 
picked  the  marrow  out  of  half-a-dozen  equally  weighty 
cases,  and  subsequently  signed  a  number  of  long  letters 
written  for  him  by  clerks,  and  rapidly  wrote  a  few 
very  short  ones  with  his  own  hand. 

At  four,  his  quick  ear  detected  the  pawing  of  a 
horse's  fore-foot  on  the  pavement  outside  the  office 
door.  Then  he  rose  up,  buttoned  his  coat  and  donned 
his  hat,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  in  the  saddle 
gaily  caracoling  up  the  street  on  his  way  to  Eegent's 
Park,  and  chatting  merrily  with  his  daughters  on 
either  side. 

This  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  in  many  a 
dingy  room  in  the  office  he  left  behind  him  there  were 
scriveners  and  clerks  who  toiled  half  the  night  under 
flaring  gaslights,  to  place  the  facts  in  proper  form 
before  the  learned  Mr.  Screwbone. 

On  the  third  day  after  Mr.  Screwbone  had  received 
the  mass  of  papers  submitted  to  him,  endorsed  "  Im- 
mediate— one  hundred  guineas,"  he  condescended  to 
look  into  the  case.  His  clerks  and  pupils  had  been 
busy  dissecting  and  analysing  the  voluminous  papers 
in  the  interval.  In  an  hour  the  able  counsel  had  mas- 
tered the  leading  points  on  which  his  opinion  was  re- 
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quired,  and  in  half  a  minute  afterward  he  had  scribbled 
a  few  sentences  at  foot  of  the  last  page  of  the  manu- 
script, and  so  earned  his  fee. 

"I  am  of  opinion,''  he  wTote,  "that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  likely  to  obtain  a  verdict  on  the  merits.  The 
defendants  have  not  fulfilled  their  undertaking  as  to 
mudding  the  pool,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  easily  proved 
that  the  water  power  of  the  mill  has  thereby  been  im- 
paired. The  amount  of  damages  he  would  be  likety  to 
obtain  is  a  question  for  a  jury,  on  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perts ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  writ  was  not 
served  before  noon  on  the  day  named  in  the  case,  I 
think  the  plaintiff  must  fail  in  the  present  action — at 
least,  the  earlier  part  of  the  claim  cannot  be  main- 
tained. It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  the  miller's  lease  before  any  step  is  taken." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  when  his  clerk 
submitted  this  opinion  to  his  notice.  "  Send  over  to 
Boundabouts,  and  inquire  if  I  can  see  Mr.  Twister." 

Now,  Roundabouts  were  the  soKcitors  who  acted  for 
the  nobleman  from  whom  Jacob  Grimshaw  held  his 
lease,  and  Mr.  Twister  was  the  member  of  the  firm 
who  usually  attended  to  his  lordship's  affairs. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Twister  w^ere 
closeted  together,  interchanging  pleasant  greetings,  in 
which  compliments  on  the  healthy  condition  of  both 
parties  were  freely  exchanged. 

"  That's  a  very  nice  cob  of  yours,  Lawson,"  said  the 
leading  partner  of  Houndabouts  ;  "  rather  under  your 
weight,  though,  I  should  think." 
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"  Suits  me  to  a  hair/^  replied  Mr.  Lawson. 

"  Take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Twister. 

"  Not  twice  the  money/'  replied  the  owner  of  the 
animal.     "  Couldn't  replace  him  under  two-fifty." 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  "  say  a  hundred 
and  fifty." 

"I'd  rather  not  sell  him,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  who 
was  wondering  all  this  time  whether  his  legal  friend 
had  yet  heard  of  the  revived  litigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Twister  was  determined  his 
visitor  should  open  the  case  first,  such  being  the 
manner  and  custom  at  Roundabouts'.  He  did  not  want 
the  cob,  and  knew  nearly  as  much  as  Mr.  Lawson  did 
about  the  action,  having  already  had  sundry  communi- 
cations with  Mr.  Quetchett,  who  was  anxious  to  enKst 
him  early  in  the  field  on  his  client's  side. 

"  Heard  anything  lately  from  that  Wolverhampton 
fellow  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lawson,  at  length. 

''Do  you  mean  old  Quetchett?"  said  Mr.  Twister, 
with  his  most  indifierent  manner. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  "  of  course.  We  have 
had  notice  of  fresh  proceedings  after  twenty  years' 
interval.  The  young  miller  is  stepping  into  the  old 
miller's  shoes." 

"  He'll  lead  you  a  pretty  dance,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Twister.  "  Never  knew  such  a  case  for  complications. 
I  think  Quetchett  has  you  on  the  hip  this  time." 

"Seen  his  case?"  inquired  Mr.  Lawson,  elevating 
his  eyebrows. 
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Mr.  Twister  nodded,  but  did  not  commit  himself  to 
any  verbal  statement  as  to  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Which  side  will  his  lordship  take  this  time  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Lawson,  with  a  sKght  trace  of  anxiety  in 
his  voice  and  manner. 

"  Don't  know  yet,"  said  Mr.  Twister  carelessly. 
"  Backed  you  last  time,  and  had  to  pay  his  own 
costs." 

''Well,  I  don't  think  he  backed  any  one  in  par- 
ticular," said  Mr.  Lawson  slowly ;  "  but  I  wouldn't 
recommend  you  to  back  the  plaintiff.  There's  a  screw 
loose,  to  start  with." 

*'  Look  here,  Lawson,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  with  serious- 
ness ;  "  the  Earl's  getting  old,  and  doesn't  want  to  be 
bothered — why  not  buy  the  whole  concern.  I  don't 
think  Grimshaw's  lease  is  altogether  square  just  now  ; 
he  has  omitted  to  pay  the  renewal  fine  on  a  certain 
event ;  but  of  course  we  can  take  it  all  the  same,  and 
put  him  straight,  if  we  like — he's  a  good  tenant." 

"It's  a  big  thing,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Twister  ;  ''it's  a  hundred  thousand, 
without  the  Abbey  Estate  at  the  other  side  of  the 
river  :  and  if  coal  is  found  on  the  property,  it's  worth 
twice  the  money  ;  but  we  are  in  the  market  since  Lord 
George  has  come  of  age,  and  can  dock  the  entail." 

"  Will  he  do  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lawson  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  he  must  do  it,  because  he  can't  help  him- 
self," was  the  reply. 

"  Thought  it  would  come  to  that,  sooner  or  later," 
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said  Mr.  Lawson,  who  knew  a  little  of  the  career  of  the 
aforesaid  Lord  Greorge. 

''  We  should  like  to  do  it  quietly,  without  advertise- 
ments, or  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Twister  ;  ''  and 
I  beKeve  it's  a  ileabite  to  your  people.  It's  open  to 
you  for  a  week,  and  if  not  accepted,  we  shall  cut  it  up, 
and  sell  this  man  Grimshaw  his  own  lot  before  Quet- 
chett  lightens  his  purse.  You'll  never  get  the  chance 
again." 

"I'll  advise  my  client  to  take  your  offer,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson,  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration. 

"  Then  he's  sure  to  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  laugh- 
ing, and  after  this  the  two  lawyers  shook  hands,  and 
parted  with  mutual  respect. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  returned  to  his  office,  he  wrote 
at  once  to  Jediah  Field,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Screw- 
bone's  opinion,  and  informing  his  client  of  the  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Twister,  which  he  strongly  advised  should 
be  immediately  accepted ;  and  in  an  hour  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Jediah  had  dispatched  Josiah 
Morris  to  London  with  the  money,  which  the  resources 
of  his  bank  enabled  him  to  lay  hands  on  at  once. 

Jediah  had  longed  for  the  opportunit}^,  thus  suddenly 
brought  before  him,  of  obliterating  the  ugly  intersec- 
tion of  the  property  on  which  the  miller's  holding 
stood  out  as  an  eyesore.  He  felt  assured  that  coal 
existed  in  large  quantities  beneath  the  land,  and  ovlj 
feared  that  some  mischance  would  intervene  to  hinder 
his  becoming  the  owner,  and  thereby  exercising  the 
strictest  rights  of  a  landlord  over  the  unhappy  miller. 
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"  If  another  ten  thousand  is  required,"  lie  said  to  his 
cashier  at  parting,  "  thou  art  at  liberty  to  draw  for  it." 

He  also  gave  Josiah  Morris  some  minute  instruc- 
tions on  another  matter  which  had  been  much  discussed 
between  them  of  late,  of  which  we  shall  see  the  results 
anon. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  Josiah  reached  the  railway - 
station  at  Wolverhampton,  and  as  he  took  his  place 
he  became  conscious  that  one  of  his  fellow-travellers 
was  regarding  him  with  looks  of  interest.  As  the 
train  was  about  to  start,  an  old  man,  with  a  sharp, 
wizened  face,  approached  the  carriage- door,  and  said  to 
his  companion — 

''  You'll  be  sure  to  be  at  Roundabouts'  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  tender  the  money,  or  else  there'll  be 
another  '  pint '  agin  us." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  answered  the  person  addressed, 
hastily  projecting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
whispering  something  in  the  old  man's  ear. 

Just  then  a  ray  of  light  fell  on  the  two  men  from  the 
lamp  which  a  porter  suddenly  plunged  through  the 
aperture  in  the  roof,  and  Josiah  recognised  young 
Grimshaw,  who  evidently  regarded  him  with  looks  of 
intense  aversion ;  which  were  altogether  lost  on  the 
mild  Quaker,  who  soon  dropped  off  into  one  of  his 
deep  reveries. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  last  journeyed 
up  to  London,  and  the  private  business  on  which  he 
had  previously  gone,  called  up  sad  memories  connected 
with  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
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At  Birraingham,  Tom  Grimsliaw  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  changing  carriages,  and  about  midnight  the 
train  entered  the  Camden  E-oad  Station,  which  was 
then  the  terminus  of  the  present  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway. 

Josiah  hired  a  fly,  and  was  driven  with  his  valuable 
freight  to  a  quiet  little  hotel  behind  the  present  Cannon 
Street  Station,  in  Scot's  Yard,  Bush  Lane,  at  that  time 
a  place  much  resorted  to  by  Friends,  but  recently 
extinguished  beneath  a  great  viaduct. 

Josiah  had  a  very  restless  night,  even  in  that  quietest 
and  cleanest  of  ancient  inns.  He  was  uneasy  in  the 
personal  charge  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  a 
vague  presentiment  of  some  serious  event  about  to 
befall  him  ;  but  towards  morning  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  wife,  as  she  was  in 
her  youth,  before  his  marriage,  standing  by  his  bedside. 
Then  the  shadowy  form  appeared  to  change  into  that  of 
the  gipsy  girl,  and  he  awoke. 

It  may  be  useful,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  to 
account  for  the  journey  of  Tom  Grrimshaw  to  London. 
Mr.  Crotchets  s  opinion  did  not  difier  very  much  from 
that  of  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Screwbone.  He  was  clear 
that  Jacob  Grimshaw  had  a  good  and  suflB.cient  cause 
of  action,  and  might  claim  heavy  damages  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  including,  also,  the  original 
claim  set  up  by  his  father,  provided  the  writ  had  been 
served  before  noon ;  otherwise  his  claim  would  be 
limited.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  miller  had  complied  with  the 
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covenant  as  to  tlie  renewal  fine  payable  to  his  land- 
lord's eldest  son  on  attaining  his  majority. 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  Mr.  Quetchett  that  this  had 
been  neglected.  In  an  instant  he  had  laid  hands  on 
an  old,  dog-eared  "  Debrett,"  and  ascertained  with 
horror  that  the  dreaded  event  had  occurred  six  months 
previously ;  and  he  foresaw  that  unless  he  could  con- 
trive to  pay  the  money,  and  obtain  a  receipt,  his  client's 
lease,  and  consequent  interest  in  the  action  against  the 
Dale  Company,  might  be  jeopardised ;  therefore,  he 
hurried  to  the  bank,  and  obtained  the  requisite  amount 
in  gold,  with  which  Tom  Grimshaw  was  dispatched 
to  London  to  make  the  required  payment  at  Round- 
abouts'. 

Mr.  Quetchett  was  not  quite  certain  that  Hound- 
about's  would  now  accept  the  money — 

''  And  then,"  he  said  to  his  son  Jerry,  with  accents 
of  grief,  *'  there'll  be  another  '  pint '  agin  us — another 
'  pint.'  " 

Jerry  only  hoped  there  would  be  half-a-dozen,  mind- 
ful of  his  bet  with  the  miller's  son. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ROUNDABOUTS. 

Bassanio.  "  And  I  beseech  you, 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will." 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

T'OM  GrIlIMSHAW  was  up  betimes,  and  had  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  door- step  at  Roundabouts' 
before  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  At  that  early  hour  there  was  no 
appearance  of  business  in  the  Row.  A  very  dirty  old 
woman  was  shaking  a  very  dirty  door-mat  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  bestowed  a  liberal  portion  of  the  product  of 
her  energetic  efforts  on  the  young  man  who  stood  wait- 
ing outside. 

"The  clerks  'ill  not  be  here  till  a  half  after  noine," 
she  said  tartly,  in  answer  to  Tom's  inquiry.  ''  It's 
no  use  yer  standing  sintry  there  and  perventin'  me 
from  dustin'  out  the  office." 

Inasmuch  as  she  had  already  forcibly  illustrated  her 
determination  to  proceed  with  her  work,  despite  of  Tom's 
presence,  this  observation  appeared  to  him  to  be  ill- 
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timed;  bat  in  consequence  thereof  lie  betook  himself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  still  keeping  close  watch 
on  the  portal  from  whence  he  had  been  displaced. 

At  nine,  a  little  withered-looking  man,  with  a  very 
shabby  hat,  came  shuffling  down  the  street,  and  turned 
short  round  on  arriving  at  the  open  doorway  of  Messrs. 
Roundabouts',  inside  which  he  rapidly  disappeared. 
Shortly  after,  the  yellow  blinds  in  the  front  windows 
were  drawn  up,  and  the  face  of  the  little  withered  man 
appeared  framed  for  a  moment  in  one  of  the  dusty 
panes  of  the  window.  He  looked  across  the  street  at 
Tom  Grimshaw  and  nodded  at  him,  at  which  friendly 
overture  Tom  ventured  to  cross  over  and  enter  the 
office. 

He  found  the  little  man  installed  in  a  small  enclosure 
railed  off  the  passage  to  the  staircase,  and  so  placed 
that  all  comers  must  pass  in  front  of  his  cage. 

''You're  a  early  bird,  you  are,"  said  the  little  man 
sharply  ;  '*  what's  your  bisness  ?  " 

"  It's  a  matter  from  the  country,"  said  Tom,  who 
concluded  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
inferior  clerks,  and  declined  on  principle  to  commit 
himself  to  a  lengthy  explanation. 

"  Thought  so,"  said  the  little  man  ;  ''  you  look  as  if 
you  was  from  the  country." 

''Do  I?"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  decidedly  prowinshall ;  you 
country  chaps  always  gets  up  before  other  people  has 
their  eyes  open.     Who  is  it  you  wants  to  see  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Roundabouts,"  answered  Tom. 
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"  Whicli  of  'em  ?"  inquired  the  little  man :  "  there's 
four  of  the  name  in  the  firm,  besides  pardners." 

''  Oh  !  "  said  Tom,  ''  I  didn't  know." 

"Thought  so,"  said  the  inquisitive  clerk.  "Then 
you'd  better  go  back  and  write  for  a  'pintment  if  you 
'aven't  got  one." 

"  I  have  no  appointment,"  said  Tom  ;  "  but  I  shall 
wait  here  until  some  of  the  principals  arrive." 

The  little  clerk  reflected  awhile  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  then  replied  in  a  patronising  tone — 

"  If  I  was  you  I'd  write  to  the  pardner  as  you  wants 
to  see,  otherwise  you  may  'ave  to  wait  a  week  where 
you  are.  What's  your  name,  young  man  ?  "  he  sud- 
denly inquired  as  he  seized  a  pen. 

"  I  come  from  the  office  of  Quetchett  and  Son,  of 
"Wolverhampton,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  Mr.  Woolerampton,  you  can  take  a  seat 
while  I  take  down  the  'tendance  of  the  clerks  as  is 
comin'  in.     You're  down  as  a  call,  to  begin  with." 

Here  the  little  clerk  put  on  his  spectacles  and  opened 
a  large  book,  wherein  the  hour  at  which  the  various 
employes  at  Roundabouts'  put  in  their  first  appearance 
was  daily  chronicled. 

At  half-past  nine  several  of  the  clerks  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  called  out  their  names  to  the  little  man, 
who  marked  the  time  in  a  column  in  his  book  opposite 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  had  hailed  him.  This 
continued  up  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  when  the  arrivals 
grew  thicker.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  the  little  man  stuck 
a  card  in  the  railing  in  i'ront  of  him,  on  which  was 
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printed  in  large  letters  tlie  words  ''Late^  fifteen  minutes." 
He  continued  to  enter  tlie  time,  but  now  in  red  ink, 
and  always  called  out  the  number  of  minutes  late  as  an 
offender  passed.  A  few  stragglers  appeared  in  breath- 
less haste  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  approached  ten,  and 
at  that  hour  the  heads  of  the  great  legal  firm  began  to 
arrive,  and  were  duly  chronicled  as  the  clerks  had 
been,  but  now  in  blue  ink.  As  they  passed  up-stairs 
or  elsewhere  to  their  several  rooms,  the  little  man  ex- 
plained to  Tom  who  they  were. 

''  That's  Mr.  James  Roundabout,  who  'tends  to  most 
of  our  chancery,"  he  said  ;  ''  and  that's  Mr.  Loftus,  who 
takes  the  common  law.  There's  Mr.  Tibbits,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  cadaverous-looking  individual  with  a  stoop. 
"  He  looks  after  the  bankruptcy  and  liquidations  :  it's 
a  nasty  part  of  the  business  and  unwholesome,  but  pro- 
fitable— very  profitable." 

Tom  observed  that  as  the  partners  and  managing 
clerks  passed  the  box,  each  one  touched  a  wooden 
frame  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  passage  ;  and  on 
closer  inspection  he  found  the  frame  contained  a  sort 
of  register,  with  brass  slides  engraved  with  the  words 
"J/?"  and  "Ow^."  By  shifting  one  or  other  of  these 
slides,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site whose  name  it  was  placed  was  indicated  to  all 
inquirers. 

Reading  down  the  list  he  came  to  the  name  of 
Mr.  Twister,  opposite  to  which  stood  the  slide  on 
which  was  engraved  the  word  "  Out.'*  Tom  remem- 
bered that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Quetchett  mention  this 
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name,  as  that  of  one  of  the  solicitors  formerly  con- 
cerned in  the  case. 

"Will  Mr.  Twister  be  here  to-day?"  he  inquired 
of  the  old  clerk. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  little  man.  *'  He's  gene- 
rally in  sharp  at  ten,  if  not  a  little  before.  If  it's  him 
you  want  to  see  that's  his  room,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  front  apartment  on  the  ground- floor  ;  *'  but  talk 
of  the  gentleman  below,  there  he  is,  and  unusually  late 
for  him  too." 

It  certainly  was  unusually  late  for  Mr.  Twister ;  but 
that  worthy  gentleman  had  dropped  in  on  his  friend 
Mr.  Lawson  at  the  other  side  of  the  How  as  he  passed, 
and  had  been  favoured  with  an  interview  at  which 
Josiah  Morris  was  present,  and  judging  from  Mr. 
Twister's  countenance,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
rubbed  his  hands,  the  interview  was  a  very  pleasant 
one. 

"  Crabbits,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  the  little  clerk, 
"  send  a  messenger  at  once  to  the  Earl  of  Lauterdale's 
in  Grrosvenor  Square,  and  sa}^,  I  particularly  want  to 
see  Lord  Rawson,  if  possible  before  noon,  at  this 
office." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  as  he  dropped 
ofl"  his  high  stool,  and  disappeared  into  passages  at 
the  back  of  the  house  in  search  of  a  messenger. 

Tom  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  his 
landlord's  name,  coupled  with  that  of  the  eldest  son  to 
whom  the  renewal  fine  on  his  father's  lease  was  payable. 
He  rose  at  once,  and  stood  before  Mr.  Twister. 
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"Well!"  said  Mr.  Twister  sharply,  observing  the 
expectant  attitude  of  the  young  man. 

"  I  am  here  to  pay  the  renewal  fine  on  Jacob  Grim- 
^haw^'s  lease  of  the  Dale  Mills,"  said  Tom,  drawing 
out  a  little  bag  of  gold  from  his  coat-pocket. 

Mr.  Twister  emitted  a  low  whistle. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  inquired  at  its  conclusion. 

"My  name  is  Thomas  Grimshaw,"  replied  the  youth. 
"  I  am  Jacob  Grimshaw's  son." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  late,"  said  Mr.  Twister  ;  "  the 
money  should  have  been  paid  six  months  ago.  We 
are  not  just  now' in  a  position  to  receive  it, — better 
call  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  have  consulted  my 
client." 

"  I  am  instructed  to  tender  the  money  here,"  said 
Tom,  pouring  some  of  the  coins  from  the  bag  into  his 
open  hand.  *'  You  will  find  fifty  guineas  in  this  bag," 
he  continued,  "  and  I  now  make  a  legal  tender  to  you, 
as  his  lordship's  recognised  agent,  on  behalf  of  my 
father,  Jacob  Grimshaw,  at  present  lying  dangerously 
ill." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  father  is  ill,"  said  Mr. 
Twister,  "  but,  under  present  circumstances,  I  must 
decline  to  receive  the  fine.  The  fact  is,  the  estate  is 
as  good  as  sold,  and  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
purchasers,  who  are  neighbours  of  yours.  I  can't  do 
anything  to  prejudice  them,  you  know." 

"I  am  instructed  to  tender  you  fifty  guineas,  the 
amount  of  the  renewal  fine  payable  to  Lord  George 
Kawson,  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  I  do  so  again," 

VOL.  II.  T 
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said  Tom  Grrimsliaw,  with  firmness,  presenting  his 
little  bag  of  gold  with  the  mouth  open. 

"Ver}^  well/'  said  Mr.  Twister  quietly,  '^  I  will 
admit  the  tender  whenever  required  to  do  so.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  late ;  but  if  you  will  call  after 
twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  a 
more  decided  answer." 

"  Then  you  don't  absolutely  refuse  the  money,"  said 
Tom  eagerly. 

"  Hum —  "  said  Mr.  Twister,  reflecting  and  looking 
hard  at  Tom.  "  I  have  told  you  already  I  am  with- 
out instructions,"  he  said  in  a  decided  tone.  "  I  expect 
to  see  Lord  Rawson  here  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  call  again.     Good  morning." 

Then  Mr.  Twister  disappeared  rapidly  inside  the 
door  of  his  private  room,  and  Tom  went  out  into  the 
street  and  wandered  into  Bedford  Square,  where  we 
shall  leave  him  for  the  present,  contemplating  the 
large  brass  plates  which  adorned  the  doors  of  the 
numerous  medical  practitioners  who  appeared  to  have 
selected  that  gloomy  place  for  the  special  head-quarters 
of  the  profession. 

Previous  to  this  discussion,  another  conversation 
deeply  concerning  the  matter  at  issue  had  occurred 
in  the  private  room  of  Mr.  Lawson,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

Josiah  Morris  had  left  his  restless  couch  very  early, 
and  was  at  Mr.  Lawson's  office  before  ten  o'clock. 
He  communicated  to  the  latter  the  desire  of  Jediah 
Field  to  purchase  the  estate  which  had  been  offered  to 
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liim  by  Mr.  Twister,  and  exhibited  to  Mr.  Lawson's 
astonished  gaze  the  requisite  funds  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes. 

"Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  "there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this.  Mr.  Field's  draft  on  his  own  bank  would 
have  sufficed  for  us.  We  shall  not  require  the  money 
for  some  time  yet ;  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to  do 
before  we  come  to  that.  I  have  no  doubt  the  title  will 
be  found  all  right,  but  an  estate  like  this  can't  be 
conveyed  at  railway  speed.  You  had  better  deposit 
those  notes  with  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street 
for  the  present." 

Just  then  Mr.  Twister  was  announced,  and  was 
formally  introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  Josiah  Morris. 

"We  have  decided  to  accept  your  offer,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson.  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  show  a  clean 
biU  of  health." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  smiling.  "  I  just 
looked  in  as  I  passed,  to  say  that  the  matter  presses  ; 
in  fact,  we  may  have  to  ask  you  to  go  a  little  out  of 
the  usual  course,  and  let  us  have  something  down 
within  a  few  days.  You  will  have  a  clear  title,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  a  little  extra  speed  as  regards 
payment." 

"I  have  the  money  here,"  said  Josiah,  producing 
his  roll  of  notes,  and  laying  them  on  the  table. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  whose  small  round 
eyes  now  twinkled  with  pleasure  ;  "this  does  look 
like  business,"  he  added,  smiling,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  together. 
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Mr.  Lawson  frowned  at  Josiah  Morris,  and  tlien 
placed  the  money  in  his  safe. 

**  It  is  unusual,  you  know  very  well,  Twister," 
he  said,  ''  to  make  any  considerable  payment  on 
account,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  but  if  you  say 
it's  all  right,  I  dare  say  my  clients  will  not  object ; 
but  in  that  case  we  shall  expect  some  little  assist- 
ance from  you  in  the  matter  with  your  troublesome 
tenant,  Grrimshaw.  How  does  his  lease  stand  at 
present  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Twister  slowly,  "  he  has  neg- 
lected the  renewal  fine  payable  on  the  majority  of 
Lord  Hawson." 

"  Then  you  must  not  accept  it  from  him  now,  and,  I 
take  it,  the  purchaser  can  eject  if  he  pleases,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson  with  some  eagerness. 

''I  don't  think  we  should  do  that,"  interposed  Josiah 
Morris ;  "  at  least,  not  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent, 
although  he  has  caused  us  much  trouble." 

"All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson,  frowning  again  at  Josiah.  "  We  may  require  a 
little  useful  lever  like  this  omission  of  his  to  keep  him 
in  his  proper  place ;  and  I  shall  make  it  a  condition  of 
any  advance  on  our  part  that  Mr.  Twister  shall  decline 
the  fine  in  case  it  is  tendered." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Twister;  "I  shall  certainly 
decline  the  money  at  present  if  it  is  tendered ;  and  I 
shall  at  once  communicate  your  acceptance  of  the  ofier 
to  my  clients."  Then  Mr.  Twister  bowed  himself  out, 
and  proceeded  to  his  own  ofiice  over  the  way,  where 
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he  had  the  interview  with  Tom  Grimshaw  which 
has  been  narrated. 

Before  twelve  o'clock,  Tom  had  again  taken  up  his 
post  of  observation  opposite  Roundabouts'. 

The  Row  was  now  pretty  busy,  clerks  were  hurry- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  offices  with  green  and  purple 
bags  full  of  papers.  Postmen  were  busy  delivering 
letters  and  large  registered  packets  of  documents. 
Many  carriages  were  drawn  up  along  the  curbstone 
at  either  side,  from  which  emerged  very  respectable- 
looking  clients,  having  business  with  the  legal  firms 
whose  names  appeared  in  plain  black  letters  on  the 
door  jambs. 

Tom  ensconced  himself  behind  one  of  the  carriages, 
and  from  this  concealment  he  kept  watch  on  the  door- 
way of  the  great  firm  opposite,  through  which  clerks 
entered  and  departed  T\4th  the  constant  systematic 
regularity  and  earnestness  of  bees  about  a  hive.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Twister  looked  out  for  an  instant 
at  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  a  handsome  cabriolet  drove  up,  from  which 
emerged  a  tall  young  man,  stylishly  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion  of  the  period.  His  hair  was 
rather  reddish  in  hue,  and  was  arranged  in  small  tiers 
of  curls  round  his  head,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
barrister's  wig.  He  carried  a  gold  eyeglass,  with 
which  he  took  a  long  and  careful  observation  of  the 
entrance  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Roundabouts  ;  when, 
having  apparently  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  at 
the  place  in  which  his  business  lay,  he  sauntered  in 
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slowly  and  inquired  of  tlie  old  clerk,  with  a  drawling 
lisp,  if  ''  Mr.  Twistaw  "  was  engaged. 

"He's  been  waiting  for  your  ludsliip  ever  since 
twelve  o'clock,''  said  Mr.  Crabbits,  as  be  descended 
hastily  from  bis  stool,  and  ushered  the  young  man  into 
the  private  room  of  Mr.  Twister. 

^'  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Twister,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  benignly. 
"  Pray  be  seated.  I  begin  to  see  a  little  daylight  in 
this  unpleasant  business  at  last." 

Lord  Rawson  fixed  his  eye-glass,  and  minutely  in- 
spected the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  invited  to  seat 
himself;  then  he  drew  forth  a  white  silk  handker- 
chief, carefully  dusted  the  leather  cover,  and  finally 
deposited  himself  thereon,  staring  hard  at  Mr.  Twister 
in  silence. 

*'Aw," — he  said  at  length,  ''daylight — aw — vewy 
good." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  with  a  grave  bow,  "I 
think  I  can  congratulate  your  lordship  on  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  release  from  your  present  embarrass- 
ments." 

Lord  Itawson  again  stared  very  hard  at  Mr.  Twister, 
then  removed  his  eye-glass,  rubbed  it  carefully  with 
his  handkerchief,  and  having  refixed  it  over  his  right 
orbit,  condescended  to  repeat  his  previous  observation, 
"  Aw,  vewy  good." 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  sale  of  one  of 
the  outlying  estates  at  a  very  advantageous  price," 
said    Mr.  Twister — "a  price  which  could    only  have 
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been  obtained  under  peculiar  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances ;  and  a  price  with  wbicb  I  trust  your  lordship 
and  your  father  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
We  are  ofi^ered  £100,000,  cash  down,  for  the  Lauter- 
dale  property  ;  and  I  strongly  advise  you  under 
all  the  circumstances  to  concur  in  accepting  the 
offer." 

'' Yewy  good,"  said  Lord  Rawson ;  '*vewy  good. 
Pwesuming  that  I  consent,  what  am  I  to  have  out 
of  it  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Twister  cautiously,  ''  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Earl  on  the  question  of  dividing  the 
proceeds  of  this  proposed  sale,  and  also  as  to  the 
payment  of  your  lordship's  debts,  and  suggested  that 
the  balance  remaining  over — after  discharging  your 
present  liabilities,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
amount  to  about  £50,000 — should  be  divided  between 
you  in  moieties.  To  that  proposal  I  am  authorised  by 
the  Earl  to  assent;  although  the  extent  of  your  in- 
debtedness has  evidently  come  upon  him  by  surprise." 

"  Aw,  I  dessay,"  said  Lord  Rawson.  "Well,  if  you 
will  hand  me  over  the  twenty-five  thousand,  my 
father  may  have  the  debts  and  the  balance.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Twister  slowly  ;  "  and 
if  I  am  at  liberty  to  advise  your  lordship,  I  would 
recommend  that  these  debts  should  be  first  clearly 
ascertained  and  settled.  I  presume  that  the  statement 
you  have  recently  favoured  us  with  discloses  every- 
thing." 
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Here  Mr.  Twister  looked  hard  over  his  glasses  at 
the  yoLing  lord  seated  opposite  him,  who  was  now 
evidently  uneasy  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  pull 
energetically^  at  the  slender  ends  of  a  very  feeble  pair 
of  whiskers. 

*'  Well,  aw,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  think  there  are 
a  few  things  I  had  forgotten  ;  it's  doosid  hard  on  a 
fellah  to  be  asked  to  wemember  ev'wything,  and  to 
sign  away  part  of  his  inhewitance  at  short  notice ;  but 
if  I  could  see  my  way  to  the  twenty-five  thou'  I 
think  I  could  pull  through."  Here  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small  betting-book,  and  perused  its  pages 
with  knitted  brows. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Twister's  turn  to  become  fidgetty. 

*'  I  trust,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  to  infer 
that  there  exists  a  further  liability  of  £25,000,  which 
you  have  omitted  to  mention.  I  have  here  the 
'  sheddle,'  taken  from  your  lordship's  own  lips  at  our 
last  interview,  the  total  being  fifty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten,  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  settle 
considerably  under  £50,000,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  transactions,  and  the  exorbitant  interest 
claimed." 

"  See  here,  old  fellah,"  said  the  young  man,  rising 
with  a  flush  on  his  brow,  ''  I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
bullied  ;  but  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  very 
bottom,  if  you'll  promise  to  keep  it  close  for  twelve 
months.*' 

^'  My  lord !  "  said  Mr.  Twister,  starting  up,  and 
growing  very  red  also,  "I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
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father's  confidential  agent.  Our  firm  lias  been  employed 
by  the  family  for  over  a  century,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
never  be  called  to  account  for  misplaced  confidence. 
I  shall  make  no  such  promise  as  that  you  require  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  shall  use  a  proper  discretion  as 
to  communicating  to  the  Earl  the  very  painful 
state  of  things  which  I  fear  exists.  He  is  already 
much  distressed,  even  at  the  modified,  and  it  appears 
very  inaccurate,  statement  it  has  been  my  unpleasant 
duty  to  submit  to  him.  Believe  me,  my  lord,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause  to  regain  breath,  "  it  will  be  your  wisest 
and  safest  course  to  inform  us  of  everything,  down  to 
the  last  shilling,  and  to  allow  us  to  settle  with  your 
creditors,  many  of  whom  are  no  better  than  common 
swindlers.  I  trust  also  it  will  be  the  end  of  your  lord- 
ship's dealings  with  such  a  gang  of  knaves." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,"  said  Lord  Eawson  doggedly, 
flinging  the  book  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Twister,  who 
immediately  pounced  on  it,  and  proceeded  to  extract 
the  contents,  rapidly  jotting  down  figures  on  a  slip 
of  paper  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  occasionally 
making  inquiries,  from  the  unhappy  young  spendthrift 
before  him,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entries. 

"  I  find  the  name  of  a  new  creditor  here  on  this  last 
page  for  a  very  large  amount,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Twister.  "  May  I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  you  made 
Mr.  Wrentmore's  acquaintance  ?  " 

**  Well,  about  six  months  or  so,"  replied  the  young 
lord  in  a  sulky  tone.  » 

"  You  appear  to  owe  him  over  £10,000  already," 
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said   Mr.  Twister.     "  Have  you  any   idea  how   mucli 
money  you  actually  received  ?  " 

"  Can^t  say  exactly/'  said  Lord  Rawson  ;  "pwobably 
not  a  third  of  the  amount.  He  bought  up  a  lot  of  my 
paper  from  fellahs  who  wouldn't  wait  after  I  came 
of  a^e  :  and  then  he  renewed  on  his  own  terms.  He 
has  sold  me  a  picture  or  two  also,  and  some  wine 
and  knickknacks.  He's  not  a  bad  fellah  to  look  at,  and 
does  his  cheating  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  of  'em." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Twister  drily.  "  He  does  his 
cheating  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  will  hold  his  pound  of  flesh  with 
greater  tenacity  than  any  other  Jew  in  London." 

''Didn't  know  he  was  a  Jew,"  said  Lord  Rawson. 
''What  does  it  matter, — Christians  just  as  bad,  worse 
than  Turks  a  lot  of  'em.  There's  one  fellah  down  there 
in  the  City,  who  has  always  got  a  Bible  on  his  desk, 
and  turns  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  I  should  like  to 
stwangle  him  wight  off  to  begin  with." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  richly  deserves  strangling," 
said  Mr.  Twister,  smiling  despite  the  gravity  of  the 
business  in  hand,  "  only  the  law  does  not  allow  us  to 
settle  accounts  in  that  way.  My  lord,"  he  said, 
resuming  his  serious  tone  of  voice,  "  you  must  allow 
me  to  deal  with  these  people  on  your  behalf,  and 
pledge  yourself  to  hold  no  communication  with  any  of 
them  except  through  me.  In  fact,  if  your  lordship  could 
make  it  convenient  to  go  abroad  for  a  few  weeks  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  settlement  of  your  affairs." 
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"  Yewy  well,"  said  Lord  Rawson  ;  '*  I'll  go  right 
away  to-morrow,  only  I  want  a  couple  of  hundred  to 
start  with;  can't  you  let  me  have  something  on  account 
of  this  pwoppety  sale.  If  I'm  not  to  see  any  of  these 
fellahs  again,  you  know,  I  must  have  some  tin  to  go  on 
with." 

Mr.  Twister  reflected  a  little,  and  then  said 
quietly — 

"  We  are  not  money-lenders,  my  lord,  hut  under 
certain  circumstances  our  firm  occasionally  makes 
temporary  advances  to  clients.  In  your  lordship's 
case  we  shall  have  no  objection  to  do  so, — of  course 
with  your  father's  knowledge  and  consent ;  but  we 
must  first  communicate  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  oblige  your  lordship  if  you 
will  favour  us  with  a  call  on  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  your  signature 
to  certain  deeds  as  a  preliminary  to  transferring  this 
estate." 

"Can't  I  have  a  hundred  to-day?"  inquired  Lord 
Rawson,  who  evidently  did  not  much  relish  the  appoint- 
ment to  which  he  was  invited. 

Mr.  Twister  shook  his  head. 

"  Come,  old  fellah,"  said  the  young  man,  endeavouring 
to  look  his  best,  "  let  me  have  fifty." 

Mr.  Twister  shook  his  head  again  :  "  Sorry  to  refuse, 
my  lord,"  he  said  firmly  ;  "day  after  to-morrow, — happy 
to  oblige." 

"  Dash  it !  "  said  Lord  Rawson,  losing  his  temper, 
as   he   seized   his   hat   and   rushed   out  of  the  office, 
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"  you're  a  harder  old  flint  than,  any  Jew  of  the  lot 
— not  even  a  beggarly  fifty,  to  save  a  fellah  from  the 
devil." 

As  he  emerged  into  the  entrance-hall,  a  young  man 
confronted  him. 

"  Lord  Rawson,  I  believe/'  he  said,  bowing  respect- 
fully. 

The  young  lord  stopped  abruptly,  and  screwed  in 
his  eye-glass,  as  he  contemplated  Tom  Grimshaw  with 
some  anxiety,  evidently  endeavouring  to  recall  to  his 
recollection,  in  the  features  of  the  youth  before  him, 
the  likeness  of  some  emissary  from  one  of  his  creditors. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  what  d'ye  want  ?  I'm 
in  a  hurry." 

"  I  want  to  hand  you  fifty  guineas  on  behalf  of  my 
father,  Jacob  Grimshaw,  of  Lauterdale,  payable  as  a 
fine  on  his  lease  at  your  lordship's  majority." 

Here  Tom  hastily  emptied  the  bag  of  gold  into  his 
open  hand,  and  held  out  the  glittering  pile  to  Lord 
Rawson,  who  bent  down  until  his  nose  almost  touched 
the  little  heap,  which  he  closely  scanned  with  his  eye- 
glass. 

''  Payable  to  me  !  "  he  said  in  astonishment,  being 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  covenant  which  had  been 
inserted  at  some  remote  period  for  his  special  benefit. 

"  You  are  Lord  George  Rawson,  I  believe,"  said 
Tom,  withdrawing  his  hand  a  little. 

"  Yaas,  certainly." 

"  Then  this  money  is  yours  by  reason  of  a  special 
covenant  in  my  father's  lease." 
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*'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it ! — aw,  vewy  well.  You're  a  vewy 
honest  fellow  ;  dessay  it's  all  right,"  said  Lord  E-awson, 
receiving  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  sliding  it  un- 
counted into  his  pocket. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  a  receipt,  my  lord — a  stamped 
receipt,"  said  Tom. 

"  Haven't  got  it  about  me,"  said  his  lordship,  moving 
towards  the  street-door. 

"I  require  a  receipt,  my  lord,"  said  Tom  firmly. 

"  Some  of  these  people  here  will  give  it  you,"  said 
Lord  Rawson,  turning  on  his  heel.  "Here,  old  fellah! " 
he  cried  to  Mr.  Crabbits,  who  was  gazing  over  his 
enclosure  in  wonder  at  the  interview ;  ''  here,  Mr. 
AVhat's-his-name,  you  give  this  young  fellah  a  receipt 
for  fifty  guineas.  All  right,  dear  boy  ;  he'll  do  it.  Ta, 
ta  ;  good  day  ;  "  and  then  he  darted  out  of  the  door,  and 
sprang  into  his  cabriolet,  which  dashed  off"  at  speed, 
with  the  precision  of  long  custom  on  the  part  of  its 
driver  in  whirling  himself  away  from  unpleasant  inter- 
views. 

"  Mr.  Crabbits,  I  call  you  to  witness  I  have  paid  him 
fifty  guineas  on  behalf  of  Jacob  Grimshaw,"  said  Tom, 
*'  and  he  has  not  given  me  a  receipt." 

*'  I  didn't  see  it  counted,"  said  Crabbits.  ''  You're  a 
early  bird,  you  are  ;  "  and  here  Mr.  Crabbits  put  his 
finsrer  to  the  side  of  his  lono^  crooked  nose  and  winked. 

Tom  Grimshaw  held  up  his  little  leather  bag  with 
the  mouth  inverted,  in  order  to  testify  to  Crabbits  that 
he  had  emptied  the  whole  of  the  contents  into  Lord 
Rawson's  hand  ;  but,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation, 
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a  solitary  guinea,  wliicli  lie  had  omitted  to  eject  in  his 
haste,  now  fell  on  the  floor. 

"  There  !  "  said  Mr.  Crahhits  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
"  there's  one  of  'em,  at  all  events,  he  didn't  get." 

'*  He  told  you  to  give  me  a  receipt,"  said  Tom 
angrily,  placing  the  coin  on  the  small  shelf  outside 
the  railing.  *'  That  makes  fifty,  and  I  require  the 
receipt." 

^'  I  must  see  Mr.  Twister  about  it  first,"  said  Crab- 
bits,  emerging  from  his  enclosure  and  rapping  with  his 
bony  knuckles  on  the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by  the 
gentleman  referred  to.  "  You  wait  there  a  while,  my 
fine  fellow,  for  your  receipt,"  he  said  to  Tom  as  he 
entered  the  apartment,  wherein  he  rapidly  explained  to 
Mr.  Twister  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  in  the  passage 
outside. 

"Let  me  see  the  rascal,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  rushing 
past  Crabbits  into  the  hall,  where  on  his  arrival  he  dis- 
covered that  the  bird  had  flown. 

"  He  left  this  guinea  on  my  desk,"  said  Crabbits. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Twister. 
"  Go  over  at  once  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  say  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  see  him." 

Mr.  Crabbits  slid  the  coin  into  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  disappeared  on  his  errand. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
ushered  him  into  Mr.  Twister's  room. 

''  That  scamp,  Grimshaw's  son,  has  stolen  a  march 
on  us,  Lawson,"  said  Mr.  Twister  ;  "he  has  absolutely 
paid  the  fine  direct  into  Lord  Eawson's  hands." 
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''The  deuce  lie  has,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  who  only 
used  expletives  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  felt 
himself  to  be  outwitted. 

"  At  least  he  has  paid  it  all  but  a  guinea,  which  he 
appears  to  have  accidentally  retained,  and  then  handed 
over  to  one  of  our  clerks." 

Mr.  Twister  here  minutely  explained  the  whole 
transaction,  and  offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
remedy  the  mischief. 

"  You  must  send  a  special  messenger  at  once  to 
Quetchett's,  and  insist  on  returning  the  money,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  improperly  thrust  on  Lord 
Kawson,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  "  it  shall  be  done  at 
once,"  and  then  he  struck  his  call-bell  to  summon  one 
of  his  clerks,  who  was  straightway  dispatched  with 
fifty  guineas  to  Wolverhampton ;  Mr.  Twister  also 
wrote  a  note  directed  to  Mr.  Quetchett  senior,  and 
worded  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  Lord  Rawson  to  return 
herewith  a  sum  of  money  which  a  clerk  of  yours  improperly 
thrust  into  his  hands  in  our  of&ce  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  your  client  Jacob  Grimsbaw,  after  we  had  declined  to 
receive  the  same.  Please  to  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment. 

'*  Your  obedient  servants, 

*'  Roundabouts." 

''I  have  avoided  naming  the  amount,"  said  Mr. 
Twister,  as  he  shewed  this  note  to  Mr.  Lawson. 
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**  Quite  right/'  said  the  other  lawyer  ;  ''  we  can  raise 
the  question  of  amount  in  any  case.  Tell  your  mes- 
senger to  leave  the  money  with  Quetchett  at  all 
hazards,  and  to  avoid  counting  it  in  his  presence  if 
possible/' 

''  Then  we  must  charge  your  clients  with  the  fifty 
guineas  and  expenses,"  said  Mr.  Twister,  *'  as  the  pay- 
ment is  made  solely  in  their  interest." 

"  Why,  Lord  Rawson  has  had  it,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Twister  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  no- 
thing. 

*'  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  ;  "  it  won't  matter 
if  we  can  raise  the  point  and  bring  an  ejectment." 

"  It's  a  nice  point,"  said  Mr.  Twister  ;  "  I'm  afraid 
the  payment  will  be  held  good." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  as  he 
took  his  leave. 

Tom  Grimshaw  hurried  off  to  his  lodgings,  and 
from  thence  wrote  a  minute  report  of  the  trans- 
action to  his  employer,  ending  by  stating  that  he 
would  remain  in  London  until  he  received  further 
instructions.  He  knew  very  well  there  was  no  further 
necessity  for  his  stay  in  town,  and  that  his  transparent 
reason  for  delay  would  not  deceive  the  old  man  at 
Wolverhampton  for  an  instant ;  but  then  he  had  never 
been  in  the  great  city  before,  and  consequently  he 
must  be  excused. 

Mr.  Twister's  messenger  arrived  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Quetchett  that  evening  before  Tom  Grimsliaw's  letter 
had  left  the  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  whither 
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tlie  writer  had.  conveyed  it,  not  trusting  to  any  of  the 
intermediate  receiving  houses,  which  at  that  time  were 
few  and  far  between. 

The  messenger  presented  his  letter  to  Jerry  Quetchett 
in  the  outer  office,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
principal,  which  the  old  gentleman  peremptorily  de- 
clined to  grant  on  reading  the  contents. 

"Tell  him  I'm  not  at  home,  Jerry,  and  to  call 
next  week  for  an  answer,"  said  the  old  man,  thrust- 
ing his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and.  winking  at  his 
hopeful  son. 

When  Jerry  delivered  this  message  to  Messrs. 
Roundabouts'  clerk  in  the  outer  office,  the  latter 
instantly  produced,  a  parcel  of  new  sovereigns  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  desk. 

"  I  am  instructed  to  hand  this  money  to  Mr.  Quet- 
chett," he  said  quietly,  "  or  to  leave  it  with  his  confi- 
dential clerk  in  case  of  his  absence ;  I  presume  you  act 
in  that  capacity." 

Jerry  took  up  the  parcel  and  opened  it ;  the  sight  of 
the  bright  gold  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  com- 
menced to  clink  and  count  the  coins  over  in  his  hand. 
"I  am  Mr.  Quetchett's  son  and  partner,"  he  said. 

"  Please  to  send  the  acknowledgment  by  post,"  said 
the  clerk  :  "I  am  obliged  to  leave  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
the  train.     Good  evening." 

Jerry  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  and  emitted  a 
long  whistle.  Then  he  repeated  the  operation  of 
counting  the  money,  and  proceeded  to  announce  the 
fact  of  its  receipt  to  his  father. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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"  You  shouldn't  have  touched  it,"  screamed  the  old 
man  in  a  rage  ;  "  fling  it  after  him  into  the  street.'^ 

Jerry  proceeded  in  amazement  to  the  office-door,  but 
hesitated  to  obey  the  strange  and  unusual  order  he  had 
received.  He  certainly  could  not  see  the  messenger 
now,  and  probably  was  not  very  anxious  to  discover 
him.  Then  he  made  believe  to  cast  forth  the  money 
as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  slid 
it  quietly  into  his  trousers'  pocket,  and  as  quietly  re- 
sumed the  perusal  of  his  newspaper  before  the  office 
fire. 

A  little  while  after,  Mr.  Quetchett  senior  cautiously 
protruded  his  head  out  of  his  den. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it,  Jerry  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"Flung  it  after  him,  as  you  told  me  to  do,"  replied 
the  imperturbable  youth,  with  a  face  of  brass. 

"  Sure  ? "  said  the  old  man,  emerging  altogether, 
and  evidently  full  of  suspicion  as  ,to  the  fate  of  the 
fifty  guineas. 

*'  Why,  you  told  me  to  do  so,"  said  Jerry,  assuming 
an  expression  of  injured  innocence. 

"  Did  you  see  him  pick  it  up  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Quet- 
chett, returning  to  the  charge. 

''  No,"  said  Jerry,  ''  I  didn't  wait  ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
did." 

Mr.  Quetchett  proceeded  to  the  door,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street.  Then  he  returned 
and  looked  long  and  earnestly  over  his  spectacles  at  his 
son. 
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**  Jerry,"  he  said  solemnly,  "if  you're  deceiving  me, 
I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling." 

"  This  is  too  bad,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  in  assumed 
wrath  ;  "  too  bad  altogether,"  and  so  saying,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  flung  out  of  the  office,  leaving  the  old  lawyer 
alone  with  his  suspicions. 

The  morning's  post  brought  Tom  Grrimshaw's  letter, 
which  fully  explained  to  Mr.  Quetchett  the  strange 
tender  which  had  been -made  to  him,  the  reasons  for 
which  the  old  man  previously  guessed.  He  read  it 
carefully  over  several  times,  and  weighed  in  his  own 
mind  the  legal  effect  of  the  payment  made  to  Lord 
Rawson  by  his  pupil,  as  effecting  the  validity  of  the 
miller's  lease,  and  underscored  the  passages  explaining 
how  the  odd  guinea  had  not  reached  Lord  Rawson's 
hands. 

"  There's  another  '  pint '  agin  us  there,"  he  said  dole- 
fully ;  "  another  pint."  After  a  long  pause  he  suddenly 
called  out  to  his  son,  "  Jerry,  did  you  count  that  money 
last  night  ?  " 

Jerry  hastily  answered  "yes,"  and  then  "no,"  fearing 
that  he  was  in  some  way  admitting  possession. 

"  Jerry,"  said  the  old  man  solemnly,  "  mark  my 
words :  if  ever  I  discover  that  you've  kept  that  monev, 
by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  crucify  you,  so  I  will — I'll 
crucify  you." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  TUTOR. 

"  He  was  at  my  side, 
And  spake  sweet  words,  and  comforted  my  heart, 
And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  and  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me ;  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him  was  I. 
Stern,  too,  at  times,  and  then  I  lov'd  him  not. 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  lov'd  him  well." 

Tennyson. 

TT  is  refreslimg  to  turn  away  from  the  hard,  dry  ways 
of  men,  and  especially  from  the  dusty  ways  of  acute 
men  of  law,  whose  business  it  is  to  combat  their  fellows 
everlastingly  with  the  keen  weapons  of  their  deadly 
craft, — to  turn  away  with  an  aching  sense  of  weariness 
from  the  never-ending  strife  begotten  of  human 
passion,  or  greed,  or  innate  quarrelsomeness  and  cun- 
ning, to  the  homely  peacefulness  of  the  life  around 
our  Esther  at  this  period  in  the  great  house. 

As  an  orphan, — ^whose  lot  was  cast  amongst  com- 
parative strangers ;  deprived  by  circumstances  of  the 
great  advantage  which  association  with  other  chil- 
dren confers ;  surrounded  by  domestics  whose  manners 
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were  quaint  and  old-fashioned;  at  one  moment  caressed 
by  her  wayward  uncle  with  a  warmth  and  affection 
which  seemed  to  rise  in  him  to  the  height  of  a  great 
passion,  at  another  repressed  by  some  stern  edict 
issued  by  her  jealous,  guardian,  who  seemed  often  to 
rebel  against  the  love  which  enthralled  him — it  would 
not  be  strange  if,  under  such  circumstances,  Esther 
became  a  spoiled  child,  fretful,  wayward,  or  sullen. 
There  are,  however,  some  natures  so  constituted  that 
no  stain  of  earth  will  sully  their  inborn  freshness  and 
purity ;  no  passing  cloud  of  anger  or  petulance  will 
cast  its  shadow  on  them  ;  no  fitful  gust  of  overwrought 
emotion  will  ruffle  the  serene  depths  of  their  pure 
hearts,  and  of  this  constant  type  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness was  ■  the  character  of  Esther,  reproducing  well- 
remembered  traits  in  her  parents. 

When  Jediah  Field  was  in  his  pleasant  moods,  and  he 
could  be  very  pleasant  when  he  liked,  she  was  cheerful 
and  light-hearted  as  a  bird  ;  when  he  was  cross  and  testy, 
she  wisely  remained  at  a  little  distance,  watching  for 
sunshine  again.  When  he  took  himself  to  task  for  neg- 
lecting her  education,  and  set  her  long  lessons  in  hard 
subjects,  she  toiled  through  them  with  a  steady  per- 
severance and  intelligence  which  won  his  admiration ; 
when  he  relented,  at  the  first  appearance  of  pale  cheeks 
or  sunken  eyes,  and  decided  there  should  be  holidays, 
she  danced  merrily  around  him,  and  made  him  gay  and 
light-hearted,  despite  the  anxieties  of  his  increasing 
work.  Sensitive,  and  at  the  same  time  wise,  with  the 
strange  wisdom  of  children,  she  learned  very  early  to 
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recognise  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  around  her, 
and  to  adapt  her  little  ways  to  winning  their  good 
opinion,  and  giving  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  With 
all  this,  she  was  gifted  with  a  cheerful,  merry  heart  which 
put  away  its  small  sorrows  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  got 
as  much  fun  out  of  the  sober  people  amongst  whom 
she  lived  as  could  possibly  be  extracted  from  such  very 
unpromising  material. 

Robert  Forster  was  still  an  inmate  of  the  Dale 
House ;  and  it  had  been  definitely  arranged  that  he 
was  to  remain  there  until  his  health  was  fully  re- 
established. After  Joshua  Field's  death,  a  sudden 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  for  a  time  the  youth  was  in  a 
very  precarious  condition.  The  state  of  mental  ten- 
sion in  which  he  had  been  held  during  the  last  days 
of  the  old  ironmaster's  life  resulted  in  a  nervous 
attack,  from  which  he  rallied  very  slowly ;  and  during 
his  illness  it  was  observed  by  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Mr.  Dixon  that  he  shrank,  like  a  sensitive  plant,  from 
any  direct  contact  with  his  father,  who  was  desirous  to 
remove  him  to  his  own  house.  One  day  the  doctor 
said  aloud  to  Josiah  Morris — 

"If  he  goes  down  there,  close  to  the  works,  and 
under  that  stern  man's  discipline,  he  will  never  live  to 
see  another  summer." 

Josiah  pointed  to  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the 
library  in  which  the  conversation  occurred,  and  placed 
his  finger  on  his  lips.  The  kind-hearted  doctor  looked 
and  saw  Esther  nestled  in  a  deep  chair,  with  a  book  on 
her  knees  ;  her  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  the  book,  but 
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were  earnestly  looking  in  his  direction,  and  sought  his 
vdih  an  appealing  glance.  Then  she  slowly  rose  and 
laid  down  her  book,  and  came  towards  them,  with 
folded  hands,  as  if  praying  for  something.  Stopping 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  two  serious  men,  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs,  whilst  tears 
rained  down  from  her  eyes  over  her  pale  cheeks. 
At  this  moment  Jediah  accidentally  entered  the  room, 
and,  seeing  the  state  of  things,  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms — 

"  What  is  it,  Esther  ?  ''  he  cried,  ''  what  is  it  ?  " 

Poor  Esther  could  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  but 
lay  sobbing  on  his  breast.  Josiah  Morris  and  Mr. 
Dixon  explained  that  she  had  accidentally  overheard 
their  conversation,  and  during  the  explanation  Esther 
recovered  sufficiently  to  whisper  into  her  uncle's  ear — 

''You  will  not  let  him  go  away,  uncle?  or  he  will 
die." 

"  No,  he  shall  not  go  away,  my  child,"  said  Jediah  ; 
and  so  it  was  settled,  for  Jediah  never  broke  his  word, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  matter,  and  had  already 
planned  in  his  active  brain  some  light  and  useful 
employment  for  the  invalid. 

"  He  can  set  about  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and 
the  fossils  when  he  is  stronger,  Josiah,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully; "and  now  and  then  he  may  help  our  Esther  with 
her  lessons." 

"  That  will  just  do,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  fine  room  is  pretty  constant,  and  it  is 
quiet,  and  no  doubt  the  occupation  will  be  agreeable," 
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and  here  lie  pinched  Esther's  soft  cheek,  whereon  the 
tears  began  speedily  to  dry  up. 

"  Thou  wilt  make  him  well  soon,  wilt  thou  not  ?  " 
she  said  to  the  good  doctor,  holding  him  back  as  he 
turned  to  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  stooping  down  and  whispering  in 
her  ear,  ''I'll  give  him  lots  of  nasty  physic,"  at  which 
Esther  shuddered,  and  darted  back  to  her  uncle, 
upon  whom  she  bestowed  so  many  hugs  and  lasses  in 
her  gratitude,  that  he  began  to  fancy  she  was  be- 
witched. In  a  few  days,  Robert  Forster  occupied  one 
of  the  deep  old-fashioned  chairs,  before  a  bright  fire 
in  the  Kbrary,  whilst  Esther  stood  beside  him  and  said 
her  lessons  with  her  hands  behind  her  back. 

"  This  will  do  very  nicely,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he 
called  to  see  his  patient  and  found  him  thus  occupied. 

"  I  am  glad  I  can  do  something,"  said  Eobert ;  "  we 
get  on  very  well  indeed,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
mence the  catalogue  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  not  to  stir  out  of  that  chair  yet  awhile, 
my  young  friend  ;  the  catalogue  can  wait.  You  must 
be  content  to  be  schoolmaster  for  some  time, — and 
mind,  Esther,  you  are  to  tell  me  if  he  is  not  obedient." 

"  Thou  art  to  be  good  and  get  well,"  said  Esther, 
shaking  her  finger  at  the  pale-faced  tutor ;  and  from 
that  time  she  constituted  herself  the  guardian  of  his 
feeble  health,  and  reported  daily  to  the  doctor  on  the 
symptoms,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  trusted  nurse. 

Jediah  Field  was  very  busy  about  this  time.  He 
had  consented  to  a  great  extension  of  the  works  which 
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had  been  planned  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  erect  new  and  improved  buildings 
than  to  attempt  any  reconstruction  of  the  old  ones. 
There  was  much  vacant  ground  between  the  Dale  Pool 
and  the  old  works,  and  on  this  Mr.  Forster  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  extensive  workshops,  containing 
every  modern  appliance  for  executing  large  articles  of 
ii'on  manufacture  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
manner. 

"  It  will  cost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  will 
probably  return  the  whole  outlay  before  ten  years," 
said  the  manager,  as  he  unfolded  his  great  plans. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  outlay,"  said  Jediah.  ^'  Let  it  be 
the  best  factory  of  its  kind  in  England." 

Mr.  Forster  smiled,  and  merely  said,  "I  shall  try 
to  make  it  so ;"  and  then  he  went  to  work. 

In  a  short  time  surveyors  and  their  assistants  were 
to  be  seen  staking  out  the  site  of  the  new  workshops, 
setting  up  poles  with  little  red  flags  at  angles,  and 
peering  through  levels  at  tall  sliding  rods  marked  with 
strange  figures  in  black  and  red  paint.  Then  a  small 
army  of  excavators  swarmed  over  the  ground,  digging 
out  wide  trenches  for  the  walls  and  huge  pits  for  the 
foundations  of  massive  machinery.  Mr.  Forster  was 
on  the  ground  before  daylight,  organizing  and  direct- 
ing the  gangs  of  labourers  after  a  fashion  never  before 
seen  at  Lauterdale,  and  although  the  site  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  disturbed  anthill  on  a  large  scale,  the 
method  and  steady  industry  of  ants  was  perceptible 
throughout. 
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Jediah  Field  came  out  of  Ms  office,  and  looked  on 
with  intense  delight.  The  workmen,  with  their  wives 
and  sons  and  daughters,  came  also,  and  looked  on  with 
silent  amazement. 

*'He  be  goin'  to  build  a  toun,  so  he  be,"  said  one.. 

"  And  where'll  folks  be  found  to  live  in't  ?  "  in- 
quired another.  ''It  be  a  bigger  folly  than  owd 
Timmins's  windmill,  that's  never  ground  a  sack  o' 
corn." 

But  the  work  went  on  at  a  great  pace,  and  all  the 
district  round  about  was  ransacked  for  bricks  and 
bricklayers  to  carry  up  the  walls,  which  were  designed 
of  a  strength  and  solidity  evidently  intended  to  bear 
the  strain  of  heavy  machinery  in  motion.  The  old 
works  went  on  as  usual  whilst  the  new  establishment 
was  in  progress  ;  and  so  the  business,  such  as  it  was, 
continued  uninterrupted. 

At  first,  Mr.  Forster  was  desirous  of  having  the 
assistance  of  his  eldest  son  in  preparing  the  drawings 
required  for  the  new  buildings.  He  himself  scarcely 
knew  what  illness  was,  and  possessed  an  iron  consti- 
tution, with  never- tiring  energy.  He  believed  that 
hard  work  was  the  great  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life, 
and  held  a  private  opinion  that  nerves  were  only  the 
excuses  of  lazy  people  or  the  special  property  of 
fanciful  women  ;  but  when  Mr.  Dixon  said  very  sternly 
that  he  would  not  answer  for  the  young  man's  life 
if  he  were  removed  from  the  Dale  House,  and  also 
induced  Jediah  Field  to  prefer  a  special  request  that 
no   change   should   be   attempted   until  the   summer, 
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Mr.  Forster  was  obliged  to  yield  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  lie  required  elsewhere. 
He  soon  accumulated  a  very  efficient  staff  of  draughts- 
men, with  whom  he  toiled  half  the  night,  in  order  to 
keep  the  plans  ahead  of  the  workmen  outside.  Soon  it 
began  to  be  rumoured  amongst  the  men  that  the  new 
manager  could  do  without  sleep  altogether ;  and  cer- 
tainly very  few  men  existed  who  took  so  little.  He 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  office  at  night,  and  the  first 
to  appear  in  the  morning.  As  he  sat  down  to  his 
hurried  meals  he  ran  his  eye  over  business  letters  or 
received  reports  from  his  agents,  and  evidently  looked 
on  the  necessity  of  food  and  rest  as  the  greatest 
plagues  of  life. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  a  time,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
*'  but  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  invariably  ends 
in  sudden  darkness." 

Mr.  Dixon  was  in  attendance  a  good  deal  about 
this  time  on  Mr.  Forster^  s  little  girl,  who  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  immersion.  The 
erection  of  the  new  works  seriously  curtailed  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  manager's  house,  and  the 
noise  of  the  workmen  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
child  to  sleep  or  rest.  The  doctor  remonstrated  a 
good  deal  about  this,  but  in  Mr.  Forster' s  preoccupied 
state  of  mind  he  paid  but  little  heed,  and  although  he 
was  very  fond  of  the  child,  his  peculiar  habit  of  mind 
and  the  excessive  energy  of  his  character  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  danger  which  menaced  his  darling 
until  it  was  too  late. 
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Mrs.  Forster  saw  it  all  clearly  enougli,  and  longed 
for  some  quiet  cottage  out  of  the  hurly-burly  ;  but  she 
seldom  could  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
husband  on  domestic  matters.  He  seemed  possessed 
at  this  time  with  the  demon  of  work,  and  was  deaf  to 
all  remonstrances.  And  so  poor  Jenny's  cough  grew 
worse,  and  her  step  more  slow  and  feeble.  By-and-by 
two  bright  spots  appeared  in  the  hollows  of  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  appeared  unnaturally  large  and  bright. 

"  She  will  be  all  right  when  the  summer  comes 
round,"  said  her  father  ;  and  often  it  appeared  as  if 
she  would  rally  and  grow  strong  again. 

When  the  summer  did  come  she  was  cheerful  and 
happy  in  the  daytime  ;  but  at  night  she  often  mur- 
mured one  word  in  her  sleep,  and  when  her  mother 
bent  over  her  little  bed  to  listen,  the  word  the  child 
uttered  with  an  intensity  of  longing  was  only  ^^Rest." 

About  this  time  the  new  rector  of  Lauterdale  arrived 
alone  at  his  mother's  house.  There  had  been  consider- 
able delay  in  his  advent,  partly  on  account  of  hin- 
derances  in  breaking  up  his  home  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  people  were  much  attached  to  him,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  delays  in  completing  the  interior 
fittings  of  the  new  church,  and  settling  the  accounts 
connected  with  the  building,  which  on  investigation 
were  found  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  original  con- 
templated outlay. 

Mr.  Joshua  Field  had  expressed  a  wish  that  every- 
thing should  be  wound  up,  and  the  fabric  properly 
secured  to  the  appointed  trustees,  free  of  all  claims. 
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before  it  was  consecrated  and  opened  for  public  wor- 
sbip.  At  one  time  he  had  hoped  to  see  this  accom- 
plished in  his  own  lifetime  ;  but  this  was  denied  him. 
He  only  lived  long  enough  to  hear  the  first  peal  of 
the  bells  from  the  high  tower,  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  faithful  friend  and  executor,  Josiah  Morris,  a  fund 
which  it  was  believed  at  the  time  would  be  ample 
to  discharge  all  claims,  and  leave  a  considerable  sur- 
plus for  the  erection  of  the  residence  of  the  rector, 
for  which  a  site  had  been  reserved  and  plans  pre- 
pared. With  the  exception  of  this  fund,  and  some 
bequests  to  servants,  Mr.  Field  bequeathed  everj^thing 
he  possessed  to  Josiah  Morris  and  Edward  Maltby,  in 
trust  for  Esther  until  she  came  of  age,  when  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  accumulated  balance  of  interest,  after 
providing  for  her  education  and  maintenance,  were  to 
be  absolutely  in  her  own  control.  As  Jediah  Field 
announced  his  intention  to  take  on  himself  the  sole 
charge  and  cost  of  the  two  last  items,  and  was  jea- 
lous of  any  interference  therein,  it  was  evident  that 
there  would  be  really  little  or  nothing  for  the  trustees 
to  do  beyond  receiving  and  investing  the  assets  of  the 
late  partner,  as  they  were  paid  out  of  the  concern,  in 
addition  to  a  large  sum  accumulated  at  his  decease. 

Mr.  Lawson  had  arranged  mth  Jediah  Field  before 
his  brother's  death  that  these  payments  should  be 
spread  over  a  term  of  years,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  strain  on  the  capital  of  the  concern.  Jediah 
had  offered  either  to  have  the  value  of  his  brother's 
interest  ascertained  and  discharged  at  once,  or  to  leave 
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the  money  in  the  business  for  Esther's  benefit ;  but 
both  proposals  had  been  declined  by  Joshua  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Lawson's  visit,  when  the  elder  iron- 
master made  his  will.  It  was  believed  that  when  the 
whole  of  Esther's  fortune  was  invested,  it  would 
amount  to  a  sum  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Lawson  was  therefore  perfectly  cor- 
rect when  he  stated  that  she  would  probably  be  one  of 
the  richest  heiresses  in  England. 

The  arrangements  made  between  the  brothers  and 
the  actual  effect  of  Mr.  Field's  will  were  kept  secret, 
and  were  really  known  only  to  the  two  trustees  and 
the  solicitor.  At  that  period  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  the  newspapers  to  publish  the  private  testamentary 
bequests  of  wealthy  individuals,  and  Doctor's  Com- 
mons had  not  become  a  public  thoroughfare. 

As  for  the  little  lady  most  interested  in  the  wise  ar- 
rangements made  by  Mr,  Lawson,  at  her  happy  age  the 
value  of  money  was  an  unknown  quantity,  and  the  only 
possession  she  believed  she  had  in  the  world  was  her 
white  Persian  cat.  As  for  dolls,  they  were  only  con- 
spicuous amongst  her  treasures  by  their  total  absence. 

So  long  as  the  outlay  on  the  church  was  confined  to 
such  simple  matters  as  materials  and  wages  paid  on  the 
spot,  it  was  within  reasonable  control  and  could  readily 
be  ascertained ;  but  as  the  building  approached  comple- 
tion, and  entered  on  the  "high  art  phase,"  when  elabo- 
rate works,  such  as  stained  glass,  carving  in  stone  and 
wood,  and  brass  and  iron  fittings  were  required,  the 
great  architect  did  as  seemed   good  unto  himself,  and 
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having  a  general  order  from  Mr.  Field  to  provide 
everything  lie  deemed  right  and  proper  regardless  of 
expense,  he  certainly  placed  a  liberal  construction  on 
the  latter  part  of  his  instructions. 

Had  Joshua  Field  lived  a  little  longer,  this  would 
not  have  mattered  much.  The  extravagant  accounts 
would  have  been  settled  without  a  murmur,  and  the 
clergyman's  residence  proceeded  with  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Indeed,  it  had  only  been  postponed  by  reason 
•of  delay  in  obtaining  the  plans,  and  because  it  was 
feared  its  erection  might  hinder  the  completion  of  the 
greater  work. 

Mr.  Field  intended  that  Edward  Maltby  and  his 
family  should  reside  under  his  own  roof  until  the  rec- 
tory was  fit  for  habitation,  and  he  passed  away  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  left  behind  him  ample 
fimds  for  completing  both  church  and  house.  Now  it 
was  discovered  that  the  fund,  large  as  it  was,  would  be 
exhausted  by  the  church  alone.  In  this  dilemma 
Josiah  Morris  applied  to  Mr.  Lawson,  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  his  power  to  advance  the  further  moneys 
required  from  Mr.  Field's  estate,  and  was  informed  at 
once  that  no  such  power  existed.  As  executor  and 
trustee  he  was  bound  to  accumulate  every  shilling 
which  came  into  his  hands  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
Esther.  Edward  Maltby  then  ofiered  to  advance  the 
amount  required  out  of  his  own  pocket  on  very  equit- 
able conditions.  To  these  conditions  the  newly  ap- 
pointed trustees  of  the  church  thought  proper  to  demur 
and  Mr.  Lawson  also  doubted  their  power  to  give  them 
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legal  effect.  It  became  evident  tlieii  that  tlie  new 
rector  would  be  obliged  to  enter  on  bis  duties  without 
a  rectory,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  a  great  scandal 
in  the  Dale. 

The  Dissenters  invariably  provided  some  sort  of 
habitation  for  their  ministers,  and  erected  their  ugly 
tabernacles  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The  church- 
going  folk  could  do  the  same  if  they  pleased,  but 
somehow  the  Church  people  didn't  see  it,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  hints  given  on  the  subject.  They 
generally  said  that  Mr.  Field  had  hitherto  acted 
without  consulting  them,  both  in  erecting  the  church, 
which  they  deemed  far  too  large  and  costly,  and  in 
appointing  the  rector ;  and  although  they  had  no 
particular  objection  to  either  of  these  acts,  and  were 
willing  to  form  a  congregation  if  ever  the  church  was 
opened,  especially  as  the  sittings  were  all  free,  it  was 
thought  on  the  whole  that  Mr.  Field  should  have 
taken  the  principal  members  of  the  intended  congrega- 
tion into  his  councils,  and  at  all  events  he  ought  to 
have  made  proper  provision  for  completing  the  work 
he  had  commenced.  Others  said  that  they  fully  be- 
lieved Mr.  Joshua  Field  had  left  such  provision,  but 
that  Jediah  Field  and  Josiah  Morris,  being  Quakers, 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  pur- 
pose. Some  malcontents  went  so  far  as  to  call  on  the 
cashier,  requesting  permission  to  inspect  the  accounts 
and  the  deceased  man's  will,  which  was  indignantly 
refused ;  and  after  this  refusal  no  one  felt  bound  to 
take  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 
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A  ''round- robin"  was  addressed  to  Jediah  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  inbabitants,  calling  bis  attention  to  tbe  fact 
that  he  had  formerly  extorted  from  his  deceased  brother 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  share  in  the  land,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  the  propriety  of  now  refunding  it 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the  clergy- 
man. To  this  missive  Jediah  condescended  to  make 
no  reply.  He  wrote  a  few  words  across  the  face  of  the 
document,  and  locked  it  up  amongst  his  private  papers. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  but  for  the  receipt  of  this 
paper,  Jediah  Field  would  have  so  far  carried  out 
his  brother's  expressed  wishes  as  to  offer  to  the 
rector  the  use  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Dale  House 
as  a  residence.  He  was  the  sole  owner  under  the 
will,  and  had  always  been  very  polite  and  almost  cor- 
dial in  his  intercourse  with  Edward  Maltby.  Now  it 
became  evident  that  Jediah  had  no  such  intention,  as 
he  removed  into  that  part  of  the  large  mansion  himself, 
and  commenced  such  alterations  in  the  apartments  he 
had  vacated  as  were  necessary  to  fit  them  for  an  exten- 
sion of  his  museum,  in  which  he  still  took  much 
interest.  In  rearranging  his  collection,  he  proceeded 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Kobert  Forster, 
who  willingly  seconded  his  efforts  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  To  work  at  something  was  an 
absolute  necessity  of  the  youth's  nature,  and  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  cataloguing  the  library,  he  found 
congenial  and  useful  employment  during  the  severe 
"v\4nter,  and  still  more  dangerous  spring,  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Field. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Jediali  was  evidently  much  pleased  at  the  interest 
taken  by  the  young  stranger  in  his  own  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  between  them,  there  arose  an  amount  of  quiet 
intimacy,  if  not  absolute  friendship,  which  was  novel 
in  the  reserved  characters  of  both  ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  his  cashier,  Jediah  had  never  before  been 
on  terms  approaching  to  friendly  intimacy  with  any 
one ;  and  as  for  Robert  Forster,  up  to  the  present  time, 
his  training  under  his  stern  father  had  been  one  of 
severe  discipline  and  restraint,  admitting  of  very  few 
acquaintances ;  at  the  same  time,  every  educational 
advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the  great  town  they  had 
left  had  been  afforded  him,  and  he  had  done  his  best 
to  avail  himself  of  the  boon. 

Jediah  Field  soon  discovered  that  his  young  assistant 
was  well  educated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
gentle  and  modest  in  manners,  and  decided  to  leave 
Esther's  education  for  the  present  altogether  in  his 
hands.  Little  Esther  took  much  interest  in  the  changes 
being  made  in  the  museum  and  library,  both  of  which 
she  was  permitted  to  use  as  play-rooms,  wherein  she 
was  to  be  found  very  often  with  her  great  cat.  James 
Forster  came  there  sometimes  to  see  his  brother,  and 
inform  him  of  the  active  doings  in  the  outer  world ; 
but  Esther  conceived  a  strange  dislike  to  him  from  the 
first.     One  day  Robert  ventured  to  inquire  the  cause. 

"  He  pulled  Ebba's  tail,"  said  the  little  lady  with 
indignation,  "  and  I  shall  never  like  him."  Then  she 
remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  caressing  her  ill-used 
playmate  ;  but  suddenly  looking  up  at  her  amused  tutor, 
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she  continued,  witli  serious  gravity,  "  Next  to  thee,  I 
love  Ebba  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world." 

"  And  what  about  uncle  ?  "  said  Eobert,  laughing. 

"  I  love  Uncle  Jediah  and  Uncle  Edward  and  Josiah 

Morris    very    much — but ''      Whatever    Esther's 

"  but  "  meant,  she  did  not  explain. 

The  difficulty  about  the  rector's  residence  was  ul- 
timately solved,  during  his  visit,  in  a  way  no  one 
expected,  and  he  himself  least  of  all.  He  had  been  all 
the  week  fruitlessly  searching  for  a  vacant  house  in  the 
Dale,  even  as  far  down  as  Severnbridge,  and  had  gone 
up  to  Lawley  in  sore  distress,  one  Saturday  evening,  to 
consult  with  his  brother-in-law,  Greoffrey  Fletcher,  with 
whom  he  remained  over  Sundaj^,  taking  part  in  the 
services. 

Isow  on  that  Sunday  morning  when  the  forlorn 
rector  was  edifying  his  hearers  at  Lawley  from 
Geoffrey's  pulpit,  enunciating,  with  a  perplexed  heart, 
the  necessity  of  patience  under  trials,  his  good  angel 
put  it  into  the  mind  of  the  Reverend  Abel  Slowman, 
who  had  recently  returned  to  the  circuit,  to  entertain 
his  hearers  in  the  Dale  chapel,  and  amongst  them 
the  rector's  good  mother,  with  a  picture  of  the  worldli- 
ness  and  want  of  Christian  liberality  exhibited  by  the 
Church  folk  outside,  in  the  matter  of  their  rector's 
house.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words,  "  This  man 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish,''  and  dwelt 
long  and  earnestly  on  the  folly  and  extravagance 
exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Field  in  erecting  the  costly 
building  on  the  hillside,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
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the  more  homely  and  essential  structure  required  for 
the  clergyman's  residence.  So  far  Mrs.  Maltby  was 
with  him,  and  nodded  assent  under  her  black  bonnet 
at  each  rounded  period. 

''And  now,  brethren,"  said  Mr.  Slowman,  warming 
to  his  subject,  and  rising  to  an  elegant  peroration, 
"  let  us  stand  aside  and  see  this  thing  which  has  come 
to  pass  in  our  midst.  They  have  raised  a  huge  pile  of 
building,  and  carved  it  within  and  without  with  graven 
images  ;  images  of  creeping  things, — of  birds  and  'bats 
and  fishy  monsters."  Mr.  Slowman  referred  no  doubt  to 
the  quaint  gargoyles  and  corbels  with  which  the 
architect  had  adorned  the  eaves  of  the  church.  "  They 
have  filled  its  windows,"  he  continued,  "  with  pictures 
of  Popish  saints ;  they  have  built  a  high  tower,  even  as 
the  tower  of  Babel,  to  overshadow  our  lowly  tabernacle. 
I  am  told  its  walls  are  overlaid  with  gilding  and  bedizened 
with  paint,  like  unto  the  heathen  temple  of  Rimmon, 
but  I  have  not  defiled  my  feet  by  crossing  the  un- 
Jiallowed  threshold  to  see  those  idolatrous  abominations 
with  mine  own  eyes.  They  are  there  to  be  seen  of  all 
men  as  a  warning,  and  a  snare.  It  is  called  the  Lord's 
house,  but  He  is  not  there.  There  is  no  voice  or  sound 
V^ard  therein,  and  he, — the  unworthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father, — who  once  worshipped  in  our  midst,  but  has 
forsaken  us  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt ;  who  has  been 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to  sit  upon  our  necks 
and  be  exalted  over  us,  to  waylay  our  young  men 
and  maidens  and  lead  them  astray  ;  he  is  without 
an  abiding  place ;  he  goeth  up  and  down  seeking  rest 
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and  finding  none,  and  must  return,  Kke  tlie  Assyrian, 
to  the  place  from  whence  tie  came.'' 

"  He  shall  not !  "  said  Mrs.  Maltby  aloud,  standing 
up  in  her  pew  and  confronting  the  excited  preacher. 
Mrs.  Maltby  resumed  her  seat,  but  it  was  evident  her 
little  body  was  quivering  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Mr.  Slowman  saw  at  once  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  who  it  was  that  sat 
beneath  him.  He  changed  the  subject  as  dexterously 
as  he  could,  and  brought  his  fervid  address  to  a  close 
ten  minutes  sooner  than  he  intended. 

It  was  observed  that  Mrs.  Maltby  did  not  remain  to 
meet  her  class  when  the  service  was  ended ;  she 
walked  quietly  away  to  her  own  home,  and  locked  her- 
self into  her  closet.  Her  solitary  dinner  remained 
untasted  that  day,  and  she  was  not  seen  again  at 
chapel ;  but  late  in  the  evening  she  descended  into  the 
parlour,  looking  a  little  pale,  but  calm  and  placid,  and 
after  her  tea  she  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual, 
requesting  her  handmaidens  to  awake  her  with  the 
dawn. 

Early  next  morning  she  set  about  great  transforma- 
tions in  her  pretty  cottage.  She  caused  all  her  own 
clothes,  and  other  belongings,  to  be  moved  from  the 
chamber  which  she  had  occupied  ever  since  her  marriage, 
to  a  sunny  little  room  at  the  back,  looking  out  on  the 
garden,  which  had  always  been  recognised  as  "  the 
minister's  room,"  wherein  the  wonderful  missionary 
had  taken  his  rest.  Her  son's  clothes  were  carefully 
removed  from  the  room  he  now  occupied,  and  trans- 
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ferred  to  tlie  larger  bedroom  she  was  vacating.  Other 
little  changes  were  made  in  various  places,  indi- 
catinor  to  her  astonished  servants  that  a  considerable 
number  of  guests  were  expected.  There  were  many 
comfortable  bedrooms  in  the  cottage,  small  as  it 
appeared  in  front,  and  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
warmest  was  a  heavy  mahogany  four-post  bedstead, 
reserved  for  special  visitors  in  Mr.  Maltby's  life-time. 
This  the  servants  were  ordered  to  dismantle ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Maltby  walked  down  to  Severnbridge,  passing 
her  place  of  business  on  the  way,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  clerks  and  workmen  on  the  wharf.  At  Severn- 
bridge  she  entered  the  shop  of  an  upholsterer,  and 
remained  in  conference  with  the  proprietor  for  some 
time.  By-and-by  the  upholsterer's  van  appeared 
outside  the  cottage  with  some  of  his  men.  The  large 
bedstead  was  taken  down  and  carted  away,  and,  in  its 
place,  the  men  set  up  four  pretty  children's  cots, 
of  varying  sizes.  Then  the  servants  began  to  under- 
stand what  these  changes  meant,  and  retired  to  the 
kitchen  to  debate  on  the  necessity  for  giving  warning 
forthwith,  but  finally  decided  to  abide  by  the  course  of 
events.  Mrs.  Maltby  made  a  last  little  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  all  was  right,  then  took  the  key  of  her 
cottage  and  laid  it  on  her  open  Bible,  and  sat  in 
the  porch  to  await  her  son's  expected  return  from 
Lawley. 

The  conference  with  Geoffrey  Fletcher  had  resulted 
in  nothing;  the  vicar  of  Lawley  could  only  counsel 
patience   with  the    perverse  trustees,   or   an  absolute 
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gift  to  them  of  the  two  thousand  pounds  required  to 
build  the  rectory  ;  but  this  sacrifice  Edward  Maltby, 
with  his  large  and  increasing  family,  did  not  feel 
justified  in  making,  and  so  he  walked  home  by  the 
Lauter,  thinking  of  old  times,  and  of  him  who  once 
walked  beside  him  by  that  noisy  little  river,  and  of  the 
great  changes  his  untimely  death  had  brought  about. 
Amongst  these  changes  he  saw  rising  below  in  the 
Dale  the  long  walls  of  the  new  works.  He  looked  up 
at  the  Dale  House,  and  wondered  how  Esther  was 
doing,  and  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  ponder  with 
anxiety  on  her  probable  future.  This  brought  him 
back  to  thinking  of  his  own  little  ones,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  home  for  them,  and  with  a  troubled 
aspect  he  strode  on  rapidly  down  the  Dale  and  up 
the  winding  path  to  the  porch  where  his  mother 
sat. 

"  Mother,'*  he  said  gently,  "  it  is  cold  for  you  here  ; 
I  fear  I  am  late."  Mrs.  Maltby  rose  up  as  he  stooped 
down  to  kiss  her.  She  held  him  in  her  arms,  looking 
into  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then  put  the  key  of 
her  cottage  in  his  hands. 

''  Edward,''  she  said,  "  this  is  to  be  your  house. 
You  must  bring  your  dear  wife  and  children,  and  live 
here  always — only  you  will  not  mind  my  having  one 
little  room  and  living  with  you.  I  am  very  lonely 
here,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  house  will 
do  me  good."  He  looked  down  at  her  upturned  face 
and  saw  the  earnestness  of  her  purpose  in  every  quiver- 
ing feature,  as  she  clung  to  him  fearing  a  refusal. 
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''Mother/'  lie  said,  with  deep  emotion,  ''you  are  far 
too  good.  We  will  come  as  you  wish,  at  least  for  a 
time ;  "  and  then  he  sat  down  beside  her  in  the  porch, 
whilst  she  smoothed  his  dark  hair  with  her  thin  white 
hands. 


CHAPTEE   XLII. 

JOSIAH'S  SECRET. 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies  ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 

Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold." 

Childe  Harold. 

TXTE  left  Josiah  Morris  in  conference  with  Mr.  Law- 
son  in  the  chambers  at  Bedford  How,  at  the 
instant  when  the  worthy  solicitor  was  called  away  to 
discuss  the  sharp  practice  of  Tom  Grimshaw  with  Mr. 
Twister  over  the  way  at  Roundabouts'. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  returned,  he  explained  to  Josiah 
the  very  dexterous  manner  in  which  the  miller's  son 
had  attempted  to  pay  the  overdue  fine  on  his  father's 
lease. 

"  Truly  I  can  see  nothing  very  wrong  in  the  trans- 
action," said  Josiah. 

"  Have  you  ever  played  at  chess,  Mr.  Morris  ? " 
inquired  Mr.  Lawson  abruptly. 
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"  No,"  replied  tlie  Quaker  cashier  witTi  a  severe  look. 
"  Friends  do  not  engage  in  idle  games  ;  altkougk  I 
have  investigated  the  doctrine  of  ckances,  and  am 
conversant  with  the  theories  on  which  such  pastimes 
are  based." 

'*  Chess  is  not  a  game  of  chance,  but  a  game  of 
skill,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  ;  "  and  in  playing  chess  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  your  adversary  in  check.  Now 
if  we  can  give  check  to  this  miller  and  his  attorney, 
we  shall  beat  him  in  the  long  run.  One  of  our  best 
moves  will  be  to  eject  him  from  his  holding,  when  we 
can  take  the  place  of  his  present  landlord.  That  is 
what  this  young  limb  of  the  law  is  trying  to  prevent. 
He  sees  our  move,  and  is  on  his  guard." 

^'  It  is  true  we  are  driven  to  the  carnal  weapons  of 
the  law,"  said  Josiah  sadly.  "But  for  my  part  I 
would  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of  this  mis- 
guided man  who  is  so  bent  on  litigation." 

"  That  sounds  very  well  in  theory,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Mr.  Lawson  with  a  smile,  "but  if  carried  into 
practice  would  result  in  defeat  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
The  law  is  like  a  very  fickle  mistress,  and  they  who 
seek  her  favour  must  approach  her  very  often  by 
crooked  pathways.  Now  I  have  been  studying  the 
best  and  shortest  roads  all  my  life,  whilst  you  have 
been  studying  the  stars,  and  yet  I  hope  we  both  mean 
to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  This  miller  lays  hold 
of  one  weapon,  with  which  he  may  be  able  to  defeat 
us.  We  take  up  another,  which  comes  accidentally  to 
our  hands,  with  which  I  trust  we  shall  defeat  him  or 
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drive  him  to  a  truce.  Tlie  truce  is  the  end  we  both 
have  in  view,  is  it  not  ?  " 

''Certainly,"  said  Josiah.  "By  all  means  peace, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  even  at  some  sacrifice." 

"  I  find  nothing  about  sacrifice  in  Mr.  Field's  in- 
structions," replied  Mr.  Lawson.  "  He  means  to 
stand  on  what  he  believes  to  be  his  strict  legal  and 
equitable  rights.  He  conceives  that  he  has  been 
unjustifiably  attacked  by  a  vindictive  enemy,  and  en- 
trusts his  defence  to  my  firm.  Our  duty  is  simply  to 
defend  him  in  the  best  way  suggested  by  our  expe- 
rience and  the  advice  of  counsel." 

"  I  fear  Jediah  Field  takes  rather  high  ground," 
said  the  cashier.  "And  in  this  matter  his  judgment 
is  somewhat  warped  by  prejudice,  and  excited  by 
opposition.  I  have  ventured  to  diff'er  from  him  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  Jacob 
Grimshaw ;  but  my  well-meant  counsel  has  not  pre- 
vailed with  either  of  them." 

"  That  is  a  very  common  occurrence,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
son,  laughing ;  "  and  in  all  such  cases  the  law  must 
decide  between  the  parties.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that 
laws  were  made  and  lawyers  created.  Mr.  Field  is  my 
client,  and  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  him, 
just  as  much  as  this  man  Quetchett  is  bound  to  do  his 
best,  and  no  doubt  will  do  his  best,  for  Grimshaw." 

"  He  will  ruin  him  with  costs,  as  he  has  ruined  his 
father  before  him,"  said  Josiah. 

Mr.  Lawson  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  discus- 
sion was  now  entering  on  a  phase  into  which,  as  a 
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matter  of  professional  etiquette,  lie  could  not  follow  it, 
and  so  lie  hastened  to  cliange  tlie  subject. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  ''  you  mentioned  that  there 
was  another  matter  on  which  you  wished  to  con- 
sult me." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Josiah  eagerly ;  "  regarding  the 
education  of  our  Esther.  She  is  growing  up,  and 
increasing  in  intelligence.  It  is  fitting  that  some 
better  instruction  should  be  provided  for  her  than  that 
which  is  within  our  reach  at  Lauterdale." 

"Who  has  taught  her  up  to  the  present?''  inquired 
Mr.  Lawson. 

"  Well,"  said  Josiah  very  slowly,  "  at  first,  after 
Rachel's  death,  Joshua  Field  entrusted  Esther  to  his 
sister  Rebecca,  who  superintended  her  teaching  by  an 
intelligent  domestic.  He  also  took  much  pleasure 
in  hearing  the  little  one  repeat  her  lessons  himself. 
But  I  grieve  to  say  that  after  his  death,  Rebecca 
Field  became  incapable  of  attending  to  the  child,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  has  been  almost  unconscious  of 
what  passes  around  her.  She  cannot  move  without 
assistance,  and  scarcely  recognises  any  one.  There 
is  but  little  evidence  of  life  about  her  except  her 
breathing.  She  takes  very  little  food^  and  yet  lives 
on." 

"She  appeared  to  me  like  an  animated  waxwork 
when  I  saw  her  last,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

"  I  have  never  seen  that  thing,"  said  Josiah  gravely, 
"  but  it  appears  to  me  thy  simile  is  correct.  She  is 
like  inanimate  wax  at  present.     But  to  conclude  my 
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answer  to  thy  question.  Since  Joshua's  death,  Esther's 
education  has  been  very  desultory.  Sometimes  Jediah 
has  undertaken  the  task,  occasionally  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  to  whom  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure. 
At  present  she  is  taught  by  a  young  stranger  who 
resides  with  us,  and  she  seems  to  make  rapid  progress ; 
but  this  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  We  deem 
it  desirable  to  obtain  some  accomplished  matron  as  a 
governess.'' 

"  Why  not  send  her  to  school  near  London  ? " 
inquired  Mr.  Lawson.  "  It  would  do  her  good  to 
associate  with  girls  of  her  own  age,  and  I  am  sure  my 
wife  would  be  happy  to  look  after  her  just  as  if  she 
were  one  of  her  own  daughters.'' 

"  Thou  art  very  kind,"  said  Josiah  ;  ''  but  Jediah 
Field  will  not  hear  of  any  such  proposal.  He  will  not 
trust  her  out  of  his  own  sight." 

'^N'o  doubt  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Morris,  that  any 
decision  in  this  matter  rests  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Maltby, 
and  yourself,  as  her  guardians  and  trustees,"  said 
Mr.  Lawson  seriously. 

"  We  are  loth  agreed  on  the  subject,"  said  Josiah 
firmly.  "It  is  best  for  her  to  remain  with  us  at  the 
Dale  House.  Edward  Maltby  and  his  wife  and  family 
will  there  have  access  to  her  at  all  times,  and  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  discharge  any  duties  that  my  trust 
involves.     She  is  very  dear  to  us  all." 

"That  alters  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Lawson.  "Mr. 
Morris,  I  think  Mrs.  Lawson  can  find  you  the  very 
person  you  want.     Come  and  dine  with  me  at  Eussell 
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Square  to-morro-.v  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and  you 
shall  meet  her." 

"  I  shall  willingly  come  to  thy  house  to  meet  this 
lady,"  said  Josiah  gravely  ;  "but  I  am  only  indifferent 
company,  and  perhaps " 

He  was  proceeding  to  excuse  himself  from  the  din- 
ner, but  Mr.  Lawson  interrupted  him. 

"'Only  a  family  party,  my  dear  sir- — my  wife  and 
daughters,  and  Mrs.  Somers,  who  has  educated  them, 
and  who  is  the  governess  I  had  in  view.  No  ceremony. 
You  really  must  come  and  dine  with  us,  and  make  her 
acquaintance.  She  is  not  a  formidable  person,  by  any 
means." 

Mr.  Lawson  ran  on  rapidlj^  to  narrate  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Somers,  with  the  kindly  inten- 
tion of  interesting  his  listener  on  her  behalf. 

"  She  has  had  severe  trials  in  her  life,"  he  said. 
"  She  was  consigned  by  her  mother,  when  very  young, 
to  the  care  of  a  lady  who  kept  a  first-class  school  near 
London,  where  she  was  educated.  At  her  mother's 
death,  which  was  sudden,  in  an  American  city,  the 
schoolmistress  adopted  her,  and  treated  her  as  if  she 
were  her  own  child.  She  married  one  of  the  professors 
attending  the  school,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  left  a 
widow  soon  after,  with  an  infant  daughter.  This  child 
was  stolen  whilst  in  the  charge  of  a  careless  nurse  near 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  no  trace  of  her  has  ever  been 
discovered.  Mrs.  Somers  lives  in  the  hope  that  one  day 
her  daughter  will  be  restored  to  her.  The  strangest 
part  of  her  history  is  this — she  has  never  Ivuown  who 
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her  o^vTi  father  was.  Indeed,  she  knows  very  little  of 
her  parents  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  lawfully 
married,  and  separated  soon  after.  I  believe  her  mother 
was  an  eminent  actress,  a  woman  of  excellent  moral 
character,  but  singular  and  excitable  in  temperament ; 
and  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  or  j)erversity  of 
disposition,  she  seems  to  have  destroyed  every  clue  that 
would  throw  any  light  on  her  married  life,  or  indicate 
the  residence  and  position  of  her  husband.  She  had 
evidently  determined  to  isolate  her  daughter  from  all 
connection  with  him.  She  may  have  had  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing,  or  perhaps  the  profession 
she  adopted  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
strange  determination.  She  was  known  to  the  public 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  her  real  one  was  only  dis- 
covered to  her  daughter  by  accident." 

Mr.  Lawson  ceased  speaking,  as  he  suddenly  observed 
that  the  story  he  was  telling  had  a  strange  effect  on  his 
listener. 

Josiah  Morris'  face  was  always  pale,  and  there  was 
an  ashen- grey  tint  in  his  sunken  cheeks,  which  seems 
to  be  hereditary  in  some  Quaker  families  ;  but  now 
his  features  appeared  absolutely  bloodless — his  eyes 
were  dilated,  and  his  white  lips  compressed,  as  if  he 
struggled  to  suppress  some  deep  emotion. 

"  Didst  thou  ever  hear  her  real  name  ?  "  he  asked  at 
length,  with  an  effort,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was 
strangely  altered  from  his  usual  measured  speech. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  it  was  Maxwell,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  astonished  solicitor. 
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Josiah  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

''My  wife  can  tell  you  more  about  her/'  said  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  suddenly  recollected  that  the  name  he 
had  given  was  that  which  the  actress  had  assumed,  and 
not  her  real  name,  which  he  now  doubted  having  ever 
known.  "  I  have  told  you  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course," 
he  continued,  "  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  conceal- 
ment, knowing  the  prejudice  of  the  Friends  against 
any  one  remotely  connected  with  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  Mrs.  Somers  has 
nothing  of  her  mother's  temperament,  although  she  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  like  her  in  appearance,  and  is 
also  very  talented.  She  is  a  most  estimable  person, 
and  has  been  principal  governess  in  the  school  I  re- 
ferred to  for  many  years.  Indeed,  I  may  say  she  is 
the  actual  head  of  the  establishment.  But  I  am  told 
the  work  is  rather  severe,  and  she  would  gladly  take 
charge  of  some  young  lady  like  your  ward.  Besides, 
there  has  been  a  severe  illness  in  the  school,  and 
it  is  probable  it  will  be  broken  up  or  disposed  of  by  the 
present  proprietress,  who  is  desirous  of  retiring.  Mrs. 
Lawson  has  proposed  to  our  friend  to  come  and  reside 
with  us  altogether,  but  nothing  is  definitely  settled  as 
yet.  Mrs.  Somers  has  Kved  outside  London  all  her 
life,  and  I  think  the  country  air  suits  her  better  than 
our  smoky  atmosphere,  as  she  is  not  very  strong.  That 
long  waiting  for  some  intelligence  of  her  lost  child  has 
had  an  injurious  effect  on  her  health." 

Mr.  Lawson  ceased  speaking,  as  he  observed  Josiah 
Morris  was  lost  in  thought,  and  heard  him  not. 
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Just  then  one  of  the  clerks  entered,  and  presented 
to  the  solicitor  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  a  number  of  impatient  clients  who  were 
waiting  in  the  ante-room.  The  conference  had  been 
an  unusually  long  one,  and  Mr.  Lawson  hastened  to 
rouse  the  cashier  from  his  reverie. 

"Well,  friend  Morris,"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  **we 
shall  expect  you  to-morrow  evening  at  seven.  T^ow, 
I  must  wish  you  good-day." 

Josiah  started  up,  and  seized  his  broad-brimmed  hat. 
*'  I  fear  1  have  occupied  far  too  much  of  thy  time," 
he  said  hastily.  "  I  accept  thy  kind  invitation." 
Then  he  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  street, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  he  went. 

At  one  moment,  during  Mr.  Lawson's  narrative, 
Josiah  believed  that  the  sequel  to  a  remote  chapter  in 
the  story  of  his  own  life  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him. 
''The  dead  past"  seemed  to  him  about  to  give  up  its 
dead.  He  had  never  obtained  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
fate  of  his  wife,  but  had  long  believed  her  to  be  no 
more.  As  years  passed  on  this  belief  amounted  to 
absolute  certainty.  It  was  borne  in  upon  him  in  some 
way  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  explain  in 
words  ;  but  with  the  conviction  that  they  should  never 
meet  again  in  this  life,  there  had  been  mixed  up  a 
vague,  undefined  feeling  that  there  might  be  still  in 
existence  one  living  link  between  them  on  earth,  and 
that  his  lost  wife  had  borne  him  a  child  after  their 
separation. 

This  idea  weighed  upon  his  mind  from  day  to  day 
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during  all  the  weary  years  of  his  existence  at  Lauter- 
dale.  It  intruded  on  Mm  during  business  hours  at  his 
desk ; — it  followed  him  into  the  outer  world,  and  crossed 
his  path  at  every  turn,  and  haunted  his  pillow  when  he 
lay  down  to  rest. 

To  escape  from  it  he  had  sought  refuge  in  scientific 
pursuits ;  and  in  searching  in  the  heavens  for  lost  stars 
and  wandering  comets  in  his  lonely  observatory,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  divert  his  troubled  mind  from  its 
anxious  brooding  over  that  other  search  on  earth  in 
which  he  had  been  baffled — for  he  had  sought  his  wife 
in  vain  for  a  long  time  before  he  entered  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Field,  and  had  fruitlessly  expended  large  sums 
in  efforts  to  trace  her  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Lauterdale,  or  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  any  living  child  of  his.  He  always  remem- 
bered the  last  words  spoken  by  his  wife  at  the  time  of 
their  hard,  fierce  quarrel,  when  she  declared  that  she 
would  sooner  see  any  child  of  hers  dead  than  subject  to 
his  rigid  control  and  stern  teaching,  and  he  feared  that 
she  had  remained  constant  in  her  resolution  to  the  end. 

It  was  upon  this  that  he  brooded  from  morn  till 
night ;  it  was  this  which  made  him  so  different  in 
manner  from  other  men — so  absent  and  so  melancholy. 
This  unsolved  mystery  in  his  life  was  the  problem  he 
debated  with  himself  at  all  times  when  he  dropped  off 
into  those  strange  reveries  which  have  been  so  often 
noticed. 

'No  one  had  ever  seen  him  smile  at  Lauterdale ;  and 
no  one  ever  heard   him  speak   harshly  to  the  worst 
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offender.  lie  had  once  spoken  words  harsli  enough 
— words  which  he  knew  now,  and  which,  in  a  few 
hours  after  they  were  uttered,  he  knew  too  well  were 
unjust  and  cruel — for  which  there  was  no  shadow  of 
excuse,  even  if  there  had  been  some  foundation  for  his 
wrongful  suspicions.  He  had  appealed  to  the  stern 
discipline  and  inflexible  rule  of  the  stubborn  and  self- 
righteous  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  his  justifi- 
cation, and  required  implicit  submission  to  both  from 
one  who  would  submit  herself  to  no  law  but  the  law  of 
love  and  kindness.  He  had  driven  her  from  his 
presence,  and  forbidden  her  to  see  him  again  until  her 
proud  spirit  was  broken  and  humbled  ;  and  she  had 
taken  him  at  his  word. 

Thenceforth  the  yoke  he  sought  to  force  on  his  wife 
fell  on  his  own  neck.  Josiah  Morris  became  an 
altered  man,  with  a  broken  heart  and  subdued  spirit, 
gentle  and  almost  womanly  in  nature,  mild  in  language, 
forbearing  and  long-suffering  in  disposition,  a  wise 
counsellor  in  difficulties,  a  peacemaker  and  mediator  in 
family  quarrels. 

Thus  he  had  striven  to  hinder  the  separation  between 
Robert  Field  and  his  father,  and  as  such  he  had  stood 
80  long  between  the  Brothers  Field  during  their 
estrangement,  and  had  tried  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  revived  litigation  between  Jediah  and  Jacob  Grim- 
shaw. 

The  great  lesson  of  his  life  was  never  forgotten. 
The  punishment  of  his  fault  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  his  existence ;  and  feeling  its  hourly  agony,  he 
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strove  to  divert  others  from  the  path  that  led  to  the 
place  of  his  torment.  He  had  made  shipwreck  of  his 
own  life  and  happiness,  and  lived  on  to  warn  others 
from  the  dangerous  quicksand. 

The  amount  of  good  he  did  amongst  the  workmen 
and  their  families  in  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  often 
secretly  and  scarcely  recognised  by  the  recipients,  was 
immense.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  discover  by  instinct 
where  trouble  existed  ;  and  although  he  never  entered 
the  works,  he  knew  more  of  the  men  and  their  home 
life  than  Joshua  Field  did.  When  the-  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workmen  were  inclined  to  break 
away  from  parental  control,  and  to  go  wrong  under  the 
excitement  of  some  sudden  quarrel  or  the  temptation 
of  some  passing  folly,  somehow  he  seemed  to  learn  that 
mischief  was  abroad,  and  would  steal  out  under  cover 
of  darkness  to  put  matters  right  by  timely  counsel  or 
admonition. 

When  the  workmen's  wives  had  grave  cause  of 
complaint  against  their  husbands,  and  had  reason  to 
fear  that  bad  habits  and  evil  companions  were  leading 
them  to  ruin,  it  was  their  practice  to  seek  Josiah 
^lorris,  and  implore  him  to  interfere  ;  and  they  never 
begged  in  vain. 

When  some  sudden  calamity,  caused  by  illness  or 
accident,  fell  on  a  household,  Josiah  would  appear  in 
their  midst,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  in  the  gloomy  watches 
of  the  night,  like  the  good  Samaritan  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine. 

His  private  fortune  was  considerable,  as  he  was  an 
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only  son,  and  his  father  had  bequeathed  to  him  every- 
thing he  possessed.  His  wants  were  few,  and  yet  it 
was  known  to  the  Brothers  Field  that  he  saved 
nothing  from  year  to  year.  What  he  did  with  his 
money  they  did  not  inquire,  but  suspected  rightly  that 
it  was  made  good  use  of. 

In  Lauterdale  and  round  about  the  neighbourhood, 
amongst  the  ironworkers  and  skilled  hands ;  up  at 
Lawley,  where  the  colliers  principally  lived,  and  down 
at  Severnbridge,  where  the  poorer  tradesmen  and 
bargemen  resided ;  out  amongst  the  brickmakers  at 
Brightmoor,  and  across  the  river,  where  the  lime- 
burners  and  quarrymen  had  their  habitations — some 
beneficent  being  was  held  in  reverence,  who  did  good  by 
stealth,  who  stood  between  struggling  poverty  and  de- 
spair, and  dropped  many  a  welcome  gift  into  honest  hands 
whose  owners  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet — 
sometimes  money,  frequently  clothing  and  necessaries, 
oftentimes  comforts  for  the  sick,  occasionally  a  parcel 
of  books — things  which  were  always  most  needed  ; 
things  for  which  the  unseen  donor  was  twice  blessed 
by  the  recipients,  because  his  name  was  unknown. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  was  known  to  some  few 
persons  who  were  the  confidential  agents  employed  by 
Josiah  Morris  to  discover  the  proper  outlets  for  his 
charity,  who  came  in  the  night  to  his  solitary  watch7 
tower,  and  told  him  the  tale  of  distress  which  required 
his  assistance.  Two  of  them  were  trusted  emissaries, 
who  had  been  employed  in  his  fruitless  search  over 
England   for    traces   of  his   lost   wife   or    child,    and 
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had  long  since  reported  tliat  it  was  yain  to  seek  fur- 
ther. And  yet  one  clue  to  the  mystery  had  existed 
very  near  to  him  for  a  number  of  years,  unrecognised, 
whilst  weary  days  and  nights  of  waiting  passed  over 
his  head  as  he  walked  through  the  sad  course  of  the 
life  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  with  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground ;  shrinking  from  much  personal  contact 
with  the  outer  world  in  the  daylight,  as  men  often 
shrink  whose  consciences  are  troubled  with  the  recol- 
lection of  some  great  crime. 

Yet  poor  Josiah's  original  fault  was  slight  enough ; 
it  was  merely  the  result  of  his  early  training,  the  effect 
of  long  years  of  hard,  indurating  home  discipline  on 
his  heart — the  outcome  of  a  pharisaical  teaching  which 
had  warped  and  distorted  his  reason,  and  led  him  to 
set  up  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence,  to  which 
he  had  required  his  wife  to  conform,  under  pain  of 
his  severest  displeasure,  and  to  which  she  could  not 
conform  without  changing  every  instinct  of  her  nature 
or  becoming  a  hypocrite.  She  would  do  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  and  then  they  quarrelled  and  separated. 

"What  had  induced  them  ever  to  come  together  was 
a  mystery.  What  it  was  that  had  bewitched  him  in 
the  woman,  who  was  so  unlike  every  other  woman  that 
he  had  met,  was  unaccountable.  What  induced  her  to 
take  the  trouble  of  captivating  a  young  man  whom  she 
almost  detested  a  few  months  after  their  ill-assorted 
union  was  stranger  still.  Somehow  it  had  come  to 
pass,  despite  of  the  anger  of  his  father  and  the 
objections  of  his  straitlaced  mother.     He  had  married 
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in  haste,  and  had  had  abundant  time  to  repent  at 
leisure. 

As  for  his  singular  wife,  she  had  gratified  some 
whim,  or  had  sought  to  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  a 
life  that  was  distasteful  to  her,  by  marriage  with  a  young 
man  of  reputed  wealth,  whom  she  hoped  to  mould  to 
her  own  will.  She  had,  however,  found  the  material 
harder  than  she  had  calculated  on,  and  had  learned  to 
hate  with  a  fierce  hatred  the  man  whom  she  had 
promised  to  love. 

The  mistake  made  by  both  is  not  uncommon,  but 
its  lasting  effects  on  both  were  remarkable  and  sin- 
gular. 

On  Josiah  Morris  it  was  an  experience  which  re- 
sulted in  a  total  change  of  disposition,  an  entire  reversal 
of  the  teaching  of  his  life,  a  softening  and  refining  of 
the  heart. 

On  his  wife  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  Wayward 
and  discontented  at  the  best  of  times,  she  became  still 
more  excitable  and  restless,  brooking  no  control,  and 
yet  maintaining  a  fierce,  unassailable  virtue  in  the 
slippery  profession  she  had  taken  to.  The  very  hard- 
ness of  her  nature  became  one  of  the  elements  of  her 
success,  and  made  her  capable  of  undertaking  the  most 
difficult  representations  of  a  certain  class.  As  Lady 
Macbeth  she  portrayed  a  character  akin  to  a  she- 
fiend  ;  as  a  Borgia  she  was  grand  and  terrible  ;  as  the 
wife  of  Fazio  she  was  vindictive  and  passionate,  but 
failed  in  depicting  the  repentance  and  returning  love 
of  the  jealous  wife,  as  she  failed  in  everything  where 
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woman's  love  was  triumpliaiit  over  woman's  -vindictiYe- 
ness  and  hate. 

The  critical  audience  of  a  Britisli  stage  grew  tired  of 
an  actress  who  always  represented  human  nature  in 
its  worst  aspect — the  aspect  of  a  woman  bereft  of  her 
womanhood.  She  resented  the  neglect,  which  she 
attributed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  rivals,  and 
thirsted  after  the  applause  which  had  met  her  first 
efforts  before  the  footlights. 

This  thirst  for  admiration  led  her  to  accept  an 
engagement  in  America.  For  a  little  time  she  dazzled 
and  astonished  the  fickle  audiences  of  the  great  theatres 
of  New  York  and  Washington.  Then  she  went  south 
to  win  greater  triumphs  among  the  more  impassioned 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States,  but  sickened  and 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans,  "  and  dying  made 
no  sign." 

Long  afterwards  the  foregoing  summary  of  her  rest- 
less life  was  collected  by  her  daughter  from  the  pages 
of  theatrical  publications.  Of  her  life  before  her  mar- 
riage no  trace  existed,  and  Josiah  Morris  never  ven- 
tured to  enter  into  further  detail  beyond  the  few  parti- 
culars he  narrated  to  Robert  Field. 

Josiah  Morris  hurried  away  from  Mr.  Lawson's 
office  like  a  criminal  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  jus- 
tice, jostling  unconsciously  against  passing  clerks  in 
the  Row,  who  looked  after  him  with  curiosity,  as  one 
whose  cause  was  unsuccessful,  or  who  had  been  sud- 
denly brought  face  to  face  with  ruin,  represented  by  an 
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adverse  verdict  and  costs.  To  them  such  spectacles 
were  by  no  means  uncommon.  They  had  learned, 
amongst  other  hard  things,  to  recognise  in  the  faces  of 
anxious  clients  the  evil  fortime  that  was  dealt  out, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  *'  fickle  mistress  "  to  whom  Mr. 
Lawson  referred ;  in  whose  dingy  Courts  at  West- 
minster and  Lincoln's  Inn  they  were  ministering  at- 
tendants. It  was  the  custom  to  smile  as  the  victims  fled 
past.  '*  There  must  be  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side  " 
in  every  cause,  and  the  pale  Quaker,  with  bowed  head, 
who  pushed  his  way  so  rudely  past  them,  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  resist  a  just  claim,  and  no  doubt 
was  badly  ad^-ised.  But  if  he  were  still  dissatisfied, 
and  able  to  prolong  his  resistance,  they  would  be 
happy  to  aid  him  in  so  doing,  if  he  would  only  transfer 
the  management  of  his  case  from  the  old-fashioned  ofiice 
of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Lawson,  and  Cobb  to  that  of  one 
of  the  more  skilful  and  sharp-practising  firms  of  which 
they  were  the  satellites — 

*'  So  would  they  worke  the  silly  man  hy  treason 
To  huy  their  master's  frivolous  good  will, 
That  had  not  power  to  doe  him  good  or  ill, 
So  pitifull  a  thing  is  suter's  state ! 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow." 

Josiah  had  no  lawsuit  on  his  mind  as  he  rushed 
through  the  streets  like  a  man  distraught ; .  but  he  was 
nevertheless  troubled  and  anxious  enough.  Mr.  Law- 
son's  story  had  startled  him,  and  awakened  a  long 
train  of  ideas,  which  came  crowding  through  his  brain, 
jostling  one  another  as  he  was  jostling  the  clerks. 
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At  length  lie  turned  down  a  side  street,  in  tlie  hope 
of  reaching  some  quiet  refuge  where  he  might  sit 
down  and  escape  from  both.  He  wandered  on  until 
he  stood  before  the  iron  gates  of  a  great  courtyard,  at 
the  other  side  of  which  appeared  a  vast  building  in 
progress,  with  a  classic  portico,  approached  by  a  great 
flight  of  steps.  People  were  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  steps,  and  passing  through  the  iron  gates.  He 
stopped  to  look  at  them,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
inquire  from  a  bystander  the  name  of  the  building. 
The  man  was  a  genuine  Cockney,  and  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  it  was  probable 
he  had  never  been  inside  the  gates. 

"It's  evident  you're  from  the  country,"  he  said  to 
Josiah.  "  Why,  bless  you,  that's  the  new  British 
Museum  !  Yoti  can  go  in  for  nothin'  to-day.  There's 
lots  o'  rum  things  to  see — stone  coffins,  and  statchers, 
and  mummies,  and  a  c'leckshim  o'  distinct  hanimals. 
I  calls  'em  'orrid  things,  I  do  ;  but  folks  from  the 
country  can't  rest  'till  they've  seen  the  whole  on  'em  ; 
and  then  they  goes  straight  oif  to  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
which  is  another  lively  place.  Arter  that  they  ascends 
the  Monyment,  and  tries  to  throw  theirselves  down, 
'cos  of  excitement." 

"Thanks,  friend,"  said  Jediah  as  he  hurriedly  en- 
tered the  gates,  and  sought  refuge  in  one  of  the  great 
cool  halls  of  Sir  Sidney  Smirke's  building,  then  recently 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  quiet  corner  behind  a  huge 
sarcophagus — for  they  allowed  people  to  sit  and  rest  in 
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those  days,  and  did  not  require  perpetual  motion  on 
the  part  of  visitors  with  fainting  limbs — and  there  he 
endeavoured  to  collect  his  thoughts,  clasping  his  left 
hand  across  his  high  white  forehead,  and  pressing  the 
right  over  his  beating  heart. 

He  slowly  repeated  to  himself  the  words  of  Mr.  Law- 
son's  story,  and  analyzed  each  sentence  as  he  went  on. 
If  this  dead  actress  were  really  his  lost  wife,  then  the 
governess,  Mrs.  Somers,  must  be  his  daughter,  and  he 
was  not  only  a  father,  but  a  grandfather.  He  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  recognise  this  rigorous  conclu- 
sion at  once.  His  life  had  stood  so  still  at  Lauterdale 
that  time  had  seemed  to  glide  by  him,  leaving  him 
almost  stationary,  whilst  other  men  grew  old.  Josiah 
Morris  had  altered  very  little  in  personal  appearance 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  to  look  at  him  one 
could  not  say  whether  he  was  forty  or  sixty.  He  did 
not  feel  old  in  heart,  and  he  was  certainly  active  in 
mind  and  body.  It  is  true  his  hair  was  grey  ;  but  it  had 
turned  grey  before  he  came  to  Lauterdale,  and  it  had 
grown  no  whiter  nor  thinner  ever  since.  He  passed 
his  hand  through  it,  and  tried  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
patriarch,  but  could  not  do  it. 

"  The  story  is  absurd,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  thrusting  out  his  open  hands  before  him  in  the  air, 
as  if  to  push  it  away.  '^  It  is  an  impossibility.  And 
now  I  remember,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  himself, 
''  Mr.  Lawson  said  the  lady's  real  name  was  Maxwell 
— an  actress  named  Maxwell.  I  wiU  put  away  this 
daydream  from  me,   and  try  to  think    of  something 
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else."  Then  lie  wandered  on  amidst  sphinxes  and 
images  of  Rameses,  Pasht,  and  Amunothpli.  The 
great  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh  had  not  arrived  at 
that  period  ;  but  there  were  marble  statues  and  hea- 
then gods  and  goddesses  enough  to  interest  any  one 
except  a  strict  Friend.  Josiah  was  well  acquainted 
with  ancient  history ;  but  his  mind  would  not  be 
interested  in  the  sculpture  around  him.  It  refused  to 
abandon  the  previous  question,  and  he  found  himself 
constantly  reverting  to  the  banished  subject,  thinking 
it  all  over  again,  until  he  uttered  the  word  "  Maxwell " 
once  more,  as  a  talisman  to  break  the  spell  of  the 
strange  story,  which  seemed  to  revolve  itself  round 
and  round  in  his  brain  at  every  step. 

He  spread  out  his  hands  before  him  again,  to  the 
astonishment  of  other  visitors,  who  crept  out  of  his 
way,  and  looked  suspiciously  after  him,  thinking  he 
was  mad.  He  tried  to  study  an  ancient  inscription  on 
a  dark  marble  slab ;  but  the  characters  invariably 
assumed  the  letters  of  the  word  ^'  Maxwell."  And 
then  he  hurried  out  of  the  hall  to  look  at  the  extinct 
animals  referred  to  by  the  Cockney  ;  but  neither  in  con- 
templating the  great  skeletons  of  the  megatherium  nor 
that  of  the  mastodon  could  he  find  rest  unto  his  soul. 
Mr.  Lawson's  story  still  haunted  him,  harassing  his 
perplexed  mind,  and  causing  spasmodic  sensations  in 
his  heart  at  every  turn.  He  moved  rapidly  on  through 
corridor  and  gallery ;  now  stopping  for  an  instant  in  a 
reverie  before  some  interesting  object  which  he  appeared 
to  inspect  with  intense  curiosity,  although  he  neither 
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saw  nor  understood  what  it  was  ;  now  hurrying  through 
long  alleys,  formed  by  rows  of  glass-cases,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  at  the  farther  end,  and  on  arriving 
there  speeding  back  again,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
visitors  and  curators.  He  traversed  the  great  rooms 
where  the  dismal  natural  history  collection  is  crowded, 
from  whence  it  is  doomed  shortly  to  be  dug  out,  moths 
and  all,  for  removal  to  South  Kensington.  Here  and 
there  he  curiously  inspected  a  vampire  bat  or  a  horned 
owl,  and  minutely  examined  a  bare  place  on  the  hind  leg 
of  a  stuffed  camelopard,  tenderly  rubbing  the  abraded 
surface  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  moth-eaten  old  speci- 
men were  a  living  animal.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to 
be  really  awake,  and  interested  in  the  collections  of 
fossils  and  ores,  and  would  have  remained  there  quiet 
enough,  had  not  two  policemen  who  had  followed  him 
about  ranged  up  on  either  side,  as  if  to  effect  his  cap- 
ture. Josiah  looked  vacantly  at  them,  and,  as  if  he 
suspected  their  purpose,  dashed  away  down  a  stairs 
marked  "private,"  and  only  ceased  his  flight  when 
he  reached  a  huge,  dimly-lit  cellar  at  the  bottom,  filled 
with  packing-cases  and  plaster  casts,  broken  marbles, 
and  rubbish  of  every  kind. 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  place  was  a  relief  to  him. 
He  wandered  midst  a  maze  of  strange  objects,  and 
feeling  very  weary  and  exhausted,  sat  down  on  a  block 
of  stone,  and,  resting  his  arms  on  an  old  packing-case, 
placed  his  throbbing  temples  between  his  hands,  and 
shortly  afterward  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

THE  JEW. 

Shylock.  Three  thousand  ducats  ;  well. 

Bassanio.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shylock.  For  three  months  ;  well. 

Bassanio.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  he  bound. 

Shylock.  Antonio  shall  become  bound ;  well. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

rpOM    GEIMSHAWS  recreations  in   London  were 
summarily  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  his  em- 
ployer, whicli  ran  as  follows  : — 

''Dear  Thos., 

*'  There  is  nothing  further  that  you  can  do  in  London 
at  present,  unless  you  mean  to  get  into  mischief.  I  want 
you  down  here  at  once  to  attend  to  your  father's  case.  I 
think  the  payment  of  the  fine  to  Lord  Rawson  would  be  all 
right  if  you  had  not  retained  the  odd  guinea,  about  which  I 
want  to  have  some  better  explanation,  before  I  submit  the 
facts  to  Mr.  Crotchett.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Roundabouts  to  return  the  money.  They  evidently  smell  a 
rat,  and  are  going  over  to  the  other  side.  Anything  you  can 
learn  about  the  young  lord  will  be  useful.  Jerry  says  *  he 
went  a  howler  at  last  Newmarket,'  and  there's  a  lot  of  his 
paper  flying  about,  some  of  it  in  queer  hands.  He  might  be 
got  to  back  us  against  the  old  un  if  we  only  knew  how  to 
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work  the  oracle.  The  enclosed  came  from  your  mother  to- 
day marked  '  private.'  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  open  it  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  your  father's  case.  I  am  sorry 
he  takes  on  so,  and  I  suppose  you  must  go  and  see  him  after 
you  have  been  here ;  but  don't  delay  a  day  longer  in  Lon- 
don whatever  you  do. 

"  Yours  truly, 

*' Job  QUETCHETT." 

"  The  devil  take  his  impudence/'  said  Tom,  '*  to  open 
my  mother's  letter;  and  it  marked  *  private,'  too,  as  a 
precaution  against  his  curiosity.  Let's  see  what  the 
maternal  has  to  say  for  herself.  I  fear  she  has  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  the  governor  at  present."  Mrs. 
Grimshaw's  letter  was  much  longer  than  Mr.  Quet- 
chett's,  and  ran  thus  : — 

*'  My  Deaeest  Tom, 

'*  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  with  a  sad  heart  on 
account  of  the  state  of  your  unhappy  father.  He  is  beside 
himself  with  rage  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Field  becoming  his  land- 
lord, and  was  absolutely  frantic  when  he  heard  there  was 
any  doubt  about  the  lease.  You  know  what  a  dreadful 
time  I  had  with  him  when  he  learned  that  Mr.  Field 
had  obtained  the  release  of  that  wretched  man  Perks 
from  custody.  I  have  had  to  endure  it  all  over  again, 
since  he  received  Mr.  Quetchett's  letter  informing  him  of 
what  you  had  learned  up  in  London.  I  wish  you  had 
written  direct  to  your  father  from  town,  as  I  do  believe  Mr. 
Quetchett  makes  things  out  much  worse  than  they  are,  in 
order  to  excite  him.  I  never  liked  Mr.  Quetchett,  and  I 
never  shall  like  him.  My  mother  says  that  all  this  trouble 
has  been  brought  on  us  because  we  placed  you  in  his  office. 
You  know  how  I  strove  against  it,  and  how  your  father 
would  have  his  own  way,  and  also  you  seemed  to  have  no 
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liking  for  the  milling  business.  Now  I  do  not  know  what 
will  become  of  the  mill  unless  you  take  to  it.  My  dearest 
Tom,  do  think  seriously  of  it,  and  give  up  the  law,  and  come 
home  to  help  your  father  in  his  business  for  my  sake.  You 
know  enough  of  law  now,  I  am  sure,  to  enable  you  to  keep 
out  of  it  all  your  life,  which  is  the  only  good  I  ever  saw  in 
learning  it.  Peace  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  and  I  had  great 
peace  in  my  home  until  that  dreadful  night  when  you  so 
foolishly  annoyed  that  savage  man.  Your  father  never  said 
an  unkind  or  hasty  word  to  me  all  my  life  long  until  this 
miserable  law  business  got  into  his  mind;  now  his  heart 
seems  to  grow  harder  and  fiercer  every  day,  and  sometimes 
he  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  enemy.  He  has  also  been 
very  unkind  to  your  grandmother,  and  has  driven  her  away 
altogether.  He  will  not  see  any  one,  but  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  room  and  pores  over  a  great  law-book  you  left  behind. 
He  never  reads  the  Bible  now,  not  even  on  Sunday,  but 
remains  in  bed  all  that  day  without  eating.  And,  oh  !  Tom, 
sometimes  he  drinks  a  bad  kind  of  raw  spirit,  which  drives 
him  nearly  mad,  and  then  he  looks  at  his  poor  face  in  the 
glass  and  curses  and  swears  like  a  man  possessed  by  a  devil. 
They  say  your  grandfather  used  to  do  that  also.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  gets  the  drink,  but  Bessy  Koffey  has  told  our 
Lizzie  that  he  has  been  to  the  forge  several  times  after  dark 
to  see  that  wicked  old  gipsy.  Doctor  Dixon  says  it  hinders 
his  treatment,  and  inflames  the  injured  parts  of  his  face. 
Your  father  is  dreadfully  disfigured,  but  that  would  not  matter 
so  much  if  his  heart  was  not  so  changed.  He  is  even  hard  to 
Lizzie.  You  remember  that  once,  long  ago,  Mr.  Joshua  Field 
rode  by  when  Lizzie  was  sv^dngiug  on  the  wicket  by  the 
road,  and  put  his  hand  on  her  head  and  spoke  kindly  to  her. 
Your  father  saw  it  from  the  window,  although  we  did  not 
know,  and  says  now  '  that  but  for  that  he  would  have  com- 
menced this  lawsuit  sooner  and  in  good  time.'  Now  he  fears 
it  is  too  late,  and  blames  poor  Lizzie  for  the  delay.  Lizzie 
has  been  down  to  see  Mrs.  Forster's  little  girl,  and  says  she 
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does  not  get  any  better.  Mrs.  Forster  is  even  sadder  than 
she  was  before,  but  her  husband  is  very  busy  with  those  new 
works  ;  he  has  quite  an  army  of  men  at  work  in  the  Dale, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  drunkenness  at  night, 
most  of  the  workmen  being  strangers.  James  Forster  walked 
back  with  our  Lizzie,  who  was  afraid  to  return  alone,  but  1 
could  not  ask  him  in.  His  brother  lives  at  the  Dale  House 
altogether  now.  Doctor  Dixon  says  he  will  be  delicate  for 
some  time.  He  is  teaching  Miss  Esther  and  doing  some 
work  for  Mr.  Field,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  him.  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Field  can  be  so  hard  as  people  say ;  sometimes 
my  heart  is  moved  to  go  and  see  hjin,  and  beg  him  to  make 
peace  with  your  father,  but  I  am  afraid,  and  mother  says 
that  as  you  began  it  by  going  to  Mr.  Field's  office  with  a  law 
paper,  you  are  the  proper  person  to  end  it  by  humbling  your- 
self to  him  ;  and  oh  !  Tom,  dear,  if  you  would  only  do  so  it 
would  be  such  a  mercy  to  me.  My  heart  will  break  if  things 
go  on  as  they  are  doing  now.  I  pray  day  and  night  to  the 
good  Lord  to  show  me  some  way  out  of  this  horrible  pit. 
Since  my  dear  father  was  injured  on  the  river  I  have  never 
suffered  anything  like  this ;  but  then  it  was  so  different  with 
him." 

Here  the  letter  was  blotted  and  blurred,  and  it  was 
evident  that  our  poor  friend  Patty  had  found  relief  in 
tears  for  her  overcharged  heart.  Tom's  eyes  were  dry 
as  he  perused  these  outpourings  of  his  mother's  sorrow- 
ful spirit.  His  lip  curled  with  contempt  when  he  read 
of  humbling  himself  before  Jediah  Field,  and  he 
clenched  his  teeth  and  hands  as  he  read  on. 

"  Your  Uncle  Edward  has  arrived  in  the  Dale  with  his 
family.  They  are  all  to  live  in  the  cottage  with  mother. 
He  could  not  find  a  house  to  live  in,  and  was  much  dis- 
tressed, at  which  Mr.  Slowman  rejoiced,  and  spoke  harshly 
of  Edward  in  the   pulpit.     Then  it  was  put  into   mother's 
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heart  to  take  them  all  in.  Mr.  Slowman  wishes  now  that  he 
had  held  his  peace.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  as  I  have 
never  been  to  the  chapel  since  that  dreadful  night,  and  do 
not  intend  to  go  any  more.  When  the  new  church  is 
opened,  and  these  calamities  shall  be  overpast,  I  intend  to 
sit  under  Edward  and  worship  with  him  ;  but  mother  says 
she  can  never  leave  the  Methodists,  and  will  not  set  her  foot 
inside  the  church  porch  while  she  lives.  I  hope  now  that 
Edward's  children  will  be  with  her  all  day  long,  she  will  not 
forget  our  Lizzie,  of  whom  she  was  so  fond.  Lizzie  sends 
her  love  to  you,  dear  Tom,  and  hopes  you  will  soon  come 
home.  Bring  her  a  doll  from  London  ;  she  has  not  much  to 
amuse  her  in  this  sad  house.  Write  and  let  me  know  when 
you  are  coming,  and  do  not  delay  very  long  ;  and  when  you 
come,  do  not  pretend  to  notice  your  father's  face,  but  speak 
to  him  kindly  about  the  business,  and  not  about  the  lawsuit. 
Sometimes  I  am  afraid  he  will  go  mad,  he  broods  over  it  so 
much.  I  shall  count  the  hours  until  I  see  you,  so  do  not  be 
long. 

*'  Your  aifectionate  Mother." 

"  P.S. — I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Perks  and  her 
sister.  They  are  very  miserable,  and  have  both  been  crying 
so  bitterly,  begging  me  to  intercede  with  your  father.  Perks 
has  taken  to  drink,  and  beats  his  wife  when  she  remonstrates 
with  him.  She  has  a  dreadful  black  eye.  I  wish  heartily 
your  father  would  forgive  the  wretched  man,  as  he  himself 
expects  to  be  forgiven,  but  it  is  useless  for  me  to  speak  to 
him." 

"■  So  Perks  has  given  his  wife  a  black  eye,"  said  Tom ; 
"  I  hope  she'll  have  a  refresher  in  that  line  of  business 
before  he's  up  for  trial, — it  will  tell  against  him  if  they 
call  witnesses  to  character.  Let  him  off,  indeed !  what  a 
'  soft '  mother  is.'*  Here  he  observed  that  Mr.  Quetchett's 
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letter  contained  a  second  enclosure,  tlie  seal  of  wliicli 
was  unbroken ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  note  from  Jerry,  wliicli 
the  latter  had  inserted  himself  before  posting  his 
father's  epistle,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Tom, 

"As  you're  up  in  town  I  want  you  to  do  a  little  busi- 
ness for  me.  I  enclose  two  little  bits  of  stiff  taken  in  tbe 
way  of  business  last  settling  day.  No  one  will  look  at  either 
of  them  down  here.  There  is  a  man  named  Wrentmore  who 
deals  in  stamped  paper;  his  office  is  at  No.  6,  Austin  Friars 
(near  the  Bank),  on  the  second  floor.  If  he  will  cash  the  large 
one  he  may  have  the  other  for  his  trouble  and  interest.  Don't 
let  him  know  too  much,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  If  you 
can  do  better  than  the  foregoing  in  the  way  of  discount,  I'll 
share  the  difference  with  you.  Don't  part  with  the  bills  on 
any  account  without  the  tin,  and  keep  it  dark  from  the 
governor.  He's  in  high  feather  about  your  father's  case, 
and  says  you  did  that  little  bit  of  business  with  Lord  Raw- 
son  in  a  masterly  way.  Don't  be  uneasy  about  the  odd 
guinea.  They  tendered  fifty  in  return,  which  I  can  prove, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  settles  the  question  of  amount.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  I  shall  lose  that  bet  to  you,  but  I  can't 
pay  at  present  unless  you  can  raise  the  wind  for  me  with 
Mr.  Wrentmore. 

"  Yours,  old  fellow,  serenely, 

*"J.  Q." 

"  P.S. — I've  opened  the  '  parient's  '  letter  to  enclose  this. 
Never  mind,  his  fussing  about  your  staying  up  in  town. 
There's  nothing  pressing,  so  you  will  have  lots  of  time  to  go 
to  Austin  Friars.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Wrentmore  is  a  Jew,  although 
he  doesn't  like  it  to  be  known ;  keep  your  eyes  open,  and 
let  me  know  what  sort  of  shop  he  keeps.  I'm  sorry  for 
your  mother. 

"  J.  Q.' 
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"  They  are  a  nice  pair,"  said  Tom  in  a  soliloquy. 
"  Tlie  father  opens  my  mother's  letter  marked  '  private/ 
and  the  son  opens  the  father's  letter,  and  reads  both, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  Never  mind ;  I 
shall  be  even  with  them  some  day.  Let  me  see 
whose  name  he  has  got  across  a  stamp  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  unfolded  one  of  the  bills.  "  By  all  that's 
wonderful.  Lord  Rawson's  acceptance  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  own  for  a  hundred,  both  at  three 
months.  Things  must  be  going  hard  with  Jerry  when 
he  offers  such  terms  for  a  short  loan;  however,  it's 
nothing  to  me,"  he  concluded.  "  I  may  as  well  go  and 
see  this  Mr.  Wrentmore,  or  if  I  don't  Jerry  will  make 
it  an  excuse  for  not  paying  his  bet."  Tom  proceeded 
at  once  to  Austin  Friars,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  dis- 
covered the  quarters  of  Mr.  Wrentmore,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow,  dingy  court,  which  has  been  recently 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  Ascending  a  creaking 
wooden  stair,  with  a  massive  balustrade  of  dark  oak, 
he  found  himself  on  a  narrow  landing,  dimly  lit  by  a 
single  window,  encrusted  with  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

He  soon  discovered  a  door,  across  which  was  fixed  a 
large  zinc  plate,  on  which  were  engraved  the  words, 
a  "VVrentmore  and  Co."  Tom  knocked  at  this  door,  and 
was  immediately  conscious  that  he  was  being  observed 
from  a  small  peep-hole  in  the  adjacent  wainscot,  at 
which  he  could  dimly  perceive  a  very  dark  and  lus- 
trous eye.  The  eye  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and 
shortly  after  the  door  was  opened,  and  Tom  entered 
boldly   into   the   celebrated    money-lenders'    quarters. 
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The  contrast  between  the  clingy  meanness  of  the 
exterior  and  the  sumptuous  character  of  the  interior 
struck  Tom  with  surprise.  The  room  he  entered  was 
the  waiting-room  of  the  establishment,  and  was  hand- 
somely furnished,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a  thick 
carpet,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with  pictures.  A 
tall,  well-dressed  young  man,  standing  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  was  apparently  waiting  his  turn  for 
an  audience.  At  the  moment  when  Tom  entered,  he 
was  inspecting  an  oil-painting  representing  one  of  the 
great  racers  of  the  day,  and  had  his  back  to  the  door ; 
presently  he  turned  round  and  stared  at  Tom,  who  in- 
stantly recognised  Lord  Rawson.  Whether  the  latter 
remembered  Tom  or  not,  did  not  appear ;  he  immediately 
turned  on  his  heel  and  resumed  his  close  examination 
of  the  painting.  Suddenly  a  door  at  the  side  of  the 
room  opened,  disclosing  another  cloth  door  inside,  so 
placed  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  into  the  room 
beyond.  From  the  dark  passage  between  the  two 
emerged  a  wild-looking  individual,  who  turned  round 
and  shook  his  closed  fist  at  some  one  behind  him,  and 
then  dashed  out  of  the  waiting-room  with  headlong 
haste.  "  That  poor  devil  looks  as  if  he  was  cleaned 
out  and  used  up,"  said  Tom  to  himself:  ''  probably  he 
is  one  of  the  wrecks  in  Mr.  Wrentmore's  track,  drift- 
ing on  its  way  to  the  river." 

Close  behind  this  unfortunate  came  an  old,  decrepit- 
looking  figure,  enveloped  in  a  long  dark-cloth  gar- 
ment, like  a  dressing-gown,  which  reached  almost  to 
his  heels,  and  was  secured  at  the  waist  with  a  stout 
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girdle.  The  old  man's  large  flat  feet  were  just  visible 
beneath  his  gabardine,  and  were  encased  in  loose  sKp- 
pers  of  yellow  leather.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  red- 
cloth  cap,  from  beneath  which  streamed  his  white  hair 
in  long  twisted  locks,  falling  down  on  his  bent  shoul- 
ders. His  nose  was  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
and  looked  as  if  it  would  soon  enter  between  his  thick 
lips.  His  ears  were  large  and  pendulous,  and  adorned 
with  massive  gold  ear-rings.  There  were  two  redeem- 
ing features  about  this  repulsive  old  man.  His  eyes 
were  dark  and  lustrous,  and  his  flowing  beard  was 
white  and  silky,  falling  in  waves  on  his  broad  breast. 

He  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  retreating  figure 
of  the  flying  wretch  who  had  shaken  his  fist  at  him, 
and  a  scowl  of  intense  malignity  passed  across  his 
features.  Then  he  turned  his  glance  on  Tom,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  latter  was  watching  him  intently,  he 
hastened  to  convert  his  scowl  into  a  smile  by  exhibiting 
his  yellow  teeth  and  red  gums  ;  but  his  heavy  features, 
in  the  transition  period,  appeared  to  Tom  to  represent 
the  very  embodiment  of  evil. 

"  What  ish  the  bisnish  ?  "  he  said  in  a  thick  voice, 
shuffling  across  the  room  to  where  Tom  sat. 

The  latter  drew  forth  the  two  bills. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  old  Jew  ;  ''  dishcount.  You  vill 
shee  the  gentlemansh  you  wantsh  in  dere,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  cloth  door.  "  Mishter  Wrentmore,  ish 
it  not  ?  '' 

''Yes,"  said  Tom. 

''Go  in  dere,"  he  said,   pushing  Tom  towards  the 
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door.  "  It  ish.  hisli  turn,  but  you  go  firsht,"  he  added, 
pointing  at  Lord  Rawson,  wlio  still  presented  his  back 
elevation,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be  recognised, 
as  he  screwed  his  eye-glass  and  his  face  together  close 
to  the  oil-painting  of  the  race-horse  on  the  wall.  '*  He 
wantsh  to  buy  that  picture,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  low 
chuckle.  "  I  vill  shell  it  him  sheap  whilsh  you  are 
away.     Go  in  dere,  quicksh  !  " 

Tom  glanced  back  for  an  instant  ere  he  entered  the 
inner  room,  and  saw  the  old  Jew  sidling  up  behind 
Lord  Rawson,  rubbing  his  shrivelled  hands  together, 
and  looking  like  Mephistopheles  tempting  Faust. 

The  room  into  which  Tom  now  entered  was  much 
larger  than  the  other,  and  was  well  lit.  It  was 
handsomely  furnished,  but  rather  crowded  with 
tables,  on  which  were  scattered  about  directories, 
racing  calendars,  books  of  the  peerage  and  of  reference. 
Mixed  up  with  these  were  works  of  art,  bronzes,  and 
bric-a-brac  of  every  kind.  There  were  large  rolling-maps 
hung  on  one  wall,  and  on  the  other  a  number  of  fine 
oil-paintings.  The  room  had  the  appearance  of  luxu- 
rious litter ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  collection, 
at  a  large  writing-table,  sat  a  handsome  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  well-dressed  and  well  got  up  in  the 
minutest  particular  of  personal  decoration.  His  beard 
and  hair  were  dark  and  curling.  He  had  very  black 
eyes  and  very  white  teeth,  and  he  exhibited  both  to 
advantage  when  he  addressed  Tom  Grimshaw  in  a  clear 
and  rather  musical  voice. 

"  Please  to  be  seated,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an  easy- 
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chair,  so  placed  that  the  light  would  fall  on  the  face  of 
the  occupant. 

"  Mr.  Wrentmore,  I  presume  ? "  said  Tom,  as  he 
seated  himself. 

The  gentleman  at  the  table  bowed,  and  continued  to 
write  rapidly  ;  whilst  Tom  alternately  studied  his 
features  and  the  surrounding  objects,  mindful  of  Jerry 
Quetchett's  admonition  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

About  Mr.  Wrentmore,  at  that  time,  there  was  no- 
thing that  indicated  Jewish  descent,  except  his  nose, 
which  was  aquiline,  with  a  slightly  pendulous  ten- 
dency. It  is  true  his  eyes  and  hair  were  very  dark, 
but  there  are  Gentiles  everywhere  whose  eyes  and  hair 
may  vie  with  those  of  the  raven ;  and  on  the  evidence 
of  colour  Tom  placed  little  reliance.  His  attention 
was  concentrated  on  Mr.  Wrentmore's  nose,  and  more 
especially  on  its  final  curve.  He  remembered  that  it 
was  said,  the  hooked  beak  of  Mr.  Quetchett  had  de- 
Aeloped  from  a  graceful  aquiline,  and  he  suspected 
rightly  that  the  handsome  owner  of  the  nose  before 
him,  who  called  himself  ''  Wrentmore,"  was  really  the 
son  of  the  hideous  old  man  in  the  next  room,  who  was 
called  Nathan  Levi. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
Mr.  Wrentmore  had  concluded  his  letter,  and  turned  a 
smiling  countenance  on  his  visitor. 

''What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said  sweetly. 

''I  have  called  at  the  request  of  a  friend  in  the 
country,"  said  Tom,  "  to  inquire  your  terms  for  dis- 
counting these  bills." 
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Mr.  Wrentmore  took  tlie  bills  between  his  jewelled 
fingers.  He  glanced  at  the  stamps  first,  next  at 
the  signatures,  and  lastly  at  the  amounts,  and  then 
carelessly  laid  the  instruments  on  his  desk,  concealing 
beneath  them  a  highly-glazed  card,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  name  of  Lord  Rawson.  He  then  referred 
to  a  memorandum  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  him, 
glancing  rapidly  down  a  long  list  of  figures  thereon. 

''  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  your  friend  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  is  the  acceptor  of  one  of  the  bills ;  a  Mr. 
Quetchett,  of  Wolverhampton." 

"  In  business  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wrentmore,  elevating 
his  dark  eyebrows. 

''He  is  a  solicitor,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion. 

"And  I  presume  he  has  taken  this  acceptance  of 
Lord  Rawson's  jn  the  way  of  business  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Wrentmore,  looking  keenly  at  the  young  man  in  the 
chair. 

"  I  really  don't  know." 

"He  has  omitted  to  endorse  it,"  said  Mr.  Wrent- 
more carelessly  ;  "  and  without  the  endorsement  the 
bill  cannot  be  negotiated." 

Tom  did  not  know  that  Jerry  had  purposely  made 
the  omission. 

'*  I  suppose  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,"  he  said. 

"  The  bill  is  drawn  by  a  person  named  Mannix,  and 
endorsed  by  him  also,  and  is  accepted  by  Lord  E-awson. 
I  dare  say  your  friend  imagined  that  the  two  names 
were    sufficient.       Does    Mr.    Quetchett    know    Lord 
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Rawson  ?  *'  inquired  Mr.  Wrentmore,  after  a  medita- 
tive pause. 

''I  can't  say/'  said  Tom.  "  I  know  Hm  myself  by 
sight." 

'*  Have  you  seen  Mm  lately  ?  " 

''  I  saw  him  a  few  days  since,  at  his  solicitor's  office, 
and  I  paid  him  some  money." 

-Much?" 

"  Fifty  guineas." 

"On  Mr.  Quetchett's  account  ?" 

"  No  ;  on  my  father's  account." 

"  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  " 

"  Thomas  Grimshaw." 

Mr.  Wrentmore  made  a  note  of  the  name  on  a  slip 
of  paper. 

"  Your  address  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  At  the  office  of  Messrs.  Quetchett  and  Son,  solici- 
tors, Wolverhampton,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  still  making  rapid 
memoranda  ;  "  then  there  is  a  firm  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom ;  "  my  friend  is  the  junior 
partner." 

Mr.  Wrentmore  took  up  a  law  list  from  amidst  a 
pile  of  books  on  his  table,  and  looked  out  the  name  and 
address  of  Messrs.  Quetchett  and  Son. 

Tom  followed  him  closely  with  his  eyes  as  he  did  so, 
and  could  see  that  there  were  manuscript  notes  all 
down  the  margin  of  the  page  in  the  book. 

''  Can  you  favour  me  with  a  reference  in  London  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Wrentmore. 
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"  Well,"  said  Tom  in  a  rather  nervous  tone,  ''  this 
is  a  private  affair  with  which  Mr.  Quetchett  senior 
has  nothing  to  do." 

Mr.  Wrentmore  looked  him  through  as  he  said  this. 

"I  suppose  it's  a  racing  matter?"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Your  friend  is  a  betting  man,  then,  is  he  not?" 

"  He  does  a  little  that  way,"  repKed  Tom,  growing 
bolder  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wrentmore's  pleasant 
look. 

"  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Quetchett  senior  knows  nothing 
of  these  bills?"  said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  smiling  still 
more  sweetly. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Tom  with  a  laugh. 

''  He  is  probably  a  man  of  considerable  means,  and 
does  not  require  any  accommodation  ;  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Quetchett  is  his  only  son  ?  "  continued  Mr. 
Wrentmore  in  an  interrogative  tone. 

Tom  nodded  an  afiirmative  to  each  supposition. 

''  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  other  name,  Robert 
Mannix  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Wrentmore  with  assumed 
nonchalance. 

''  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Tom  decidedly,  feeling  that  he 
was  now  on  safer  ground. 

Mr.  Wrentmore  touched  a  bell  in  the  wall  behind 
him,  and  presently  the  old  Jew  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  shuffled  across  the  room,  cringing  low  as  he  ap- 
proached the  table. 

"  Try  if  you  can  find  this  name  in  the  '  Country 
Directory,'  "  said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  addressing  the  old 
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man  as  if  he  were  his  servant,  and  at  the  same  time 
handing  him  Lord  Rawson's  acceptance  and  the  slip  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing. 

Old  Nathan  received  both  in  obsequious  silence,  and 
hobbled  away.  During  his  absence  Mr.  Wrentmore 
resumed  the  conversation. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  your 
office  ?  "  he  said  cheerfully. 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  Tom. 

'^  It's  a  nice  part  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  rather  smoky,  but  a  good  place  for  busi- 
ness." 

^'  Is  Mr.  Quetchett  senior  an  old  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  replied  Tom ;  ^'  but  a  very  shrewd  man 
of  business." 

"  And  the  son  ?  " 

'^  He  is  about  twenty- six  ;  but  he  does  not  do  much 
in  the  office  at  present.  He  attends  races,  and  brings 
us  clients  with  horse  cases — disputes  about  bets  and 
such  things." 

"■  Very  profitable  clients,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  "Wrent- 
more, exhibiting  his  dazzling  white  teeth. 

Here  Nathan  Levi  returned  with  the  promissory 
note  and  the  slip  of  paper,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was 
now  written  one  word  in  the  Hebrew  character.  Mr. 
Wrentmore  glanced  at  the  word,  and  turned  with  his 
pleasantest  smile  to  Tom  Grimshaw. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  discount  this  bill  for  your 
friend,  when  he  returns  it  to  me  with  his  own  endorse- 
ment,"   he    said,   holding   up   the   acceptance,    across 
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which  Lord  Rawson's  name  was  written.  "  The  other 
must  be  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  firm." 

"  On  what  terms  ?  "  inquired  Tom. 

''Well,  as  they  are  short  dates,  I  shall  only  charge 
ten  per  cent,  interest  for  the  three  months,  and  five  per 
cent,  commission.  Say  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  the  two  bills." 

Tom  reflected  that  this  would  be  twenty-five  pounds 
better  than  the  terms  he  was  instructed  to  offer,  and 
that  half  that  amount  would  be  due  to  him  for  his  own 
trouble  in  the  matter,  provided  Jerry  kept  faith  with 
him,  which  he  thought  he  could  compel  him  to  do.  He 
did  not  see  at  the  moment  that  in  charging  seventy- 
five  pounds  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  for  three  months,  Mr.  Wrentmore  was  really 
charging  over  seventy  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  that 
was  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest  in  Mr.  Wrent- 
more's  office.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  be  moderate  in 
commencing  business  with  any  one.  Later  on,  his 
cKents  dreaded  the  idea  of  computing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  Mr.  Wrentmore  preferred  to  quote  the 
discount  in  round  figures. 

"Very  good,"  said  Tom,  when  his  reflection  was 
concluded,  and  he  rose  to  leave ;  "  I  shall  inform 
my  friend,   and  no  doubt  he  will  communicate  with 

you." 

Mr.  Wrentmore  handed  the  bills  back  to  Tom,  and 
politely  attended  the  youth  to  the  door,  where  he 
shook  hands  with  him. 

"If  he  is  a  Jew  money-lender,"  said  Tom  to  him- 
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self,  as  he  passed  into  tlie  other  room,  "he  is  certainly 
a  very  gentlemanly  one." 

Now  this  was  singularly  the  general  opinion  of  all 
Mr.  "Wrentmore's  clients  when  they  commenced  busi- 
ness with  him.  By-and-by,  as  their  transactions  in- 
creased, it  was  observed  that  they  were  not  so  very 
strong  on  the  point.  And  in  time,  as  a  rule,  they 
preferred  to  deal  even  with  the  old  ghoul  in  the  outer 
office. 

'*  Nathan  Levi  will  swoop  down  on  you  some  day 
like  a  vulture,  and  pick  the  flesh  ofi"  your  bones,"  said 
Mr.  Twister,  when  he  warned  Lord  Kawson  a  second 
time  on  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
"But  the  son,  who  calls  himself  Wrentmore,  will 
envelop  you  like  a  boa  constrictor,  and  crush  you  to 
the  very  marrow,  until  he  can  swallow  you  whole  with 
the  aid  of  his  saliva.' ' 

Notwithstanding  this  warning,  there  was  Lord  Raw- 
son  studying  pictures  in  the  money-lenders'  outer  den 
as  Tom  passed  out.  He  turned  and  stared  hard  at  Tom 
this  time,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Who'd  have  thought 
it  of  a  fellah  who  was  so  doosid  honest  t'other  day  ?  " 

Just  then  Lord  Rawson  was  summoned  by  Nathan 
Levi  into  the  chamber  of  the  dreadful  boa,  whom  he 
found  smiling  as  he  contemplated  the  little  Hebrew 
word  which  Nathan  had  written  across  the  slip  of 
paper,  and  looking  more  like  a  perfect  gentleman  than 
ever.  Now  the  word  which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
when  translated  into  plain  English,  meant  simply 
^'forgery" 
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Lord  Rawson  flung  himself  into  the  wide,  easy, 
leather-covered  chair  beside  Mr.  Wrentmore's  table, 
with  a  readiness  and  ease  which  showed  plainly  that 
it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  pressed  those  soft 
luxurious  cushions.  A  great  modern  philosopher  has 
written  a  clever  book  on  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  I 
tender  him  the  suggestion  to  write  another  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  easy-chairs.  Men  had  sat  in  that  chair  before 
Lord  Kawson,  who  expressed  themselves  as  filled  with 
overflowing  gratitude  at  the  beneficent  kindness  of  the 
owner,  who  smiled  so  amiably  as  he  readily  undertook 
to  relieve  them  from  some  temporary  embarrassment. 
Later  on  they  filled  its  ample  space  again,  but  felt  its 
wide  arms  closing  in,  whilst  the  owner's  smile  seemed 
sinister  and  cold,  and  by-and-by  there  came  a  day 
when  they  felt  those  arms  tightening  round  them  like 
a  vice,  as  they  signed  away  the  last  remnant  of  some 
goodly  inheritance ;  but  still  Mr.  Wrentmore  always 
smiled  and  showed  his  dazzling  teeth.  Men  have  risen 
gaily  from  that  handsome  piece  of  office  furniture  and 
departed  rejoicing,  with  the  chink  of  gold  in  their 
pockets,  leaving  behind  them  a  mere  scrawl  across  a 
stamp.  They  have  risen,  again,  more  slowly,  with 
sinking  limbs,  and  gone  forth  for  a  little  space  to 
struggle  with  accumulating  principal  ■  and  interest. 
They  have  sat  them  down  therein  once  more  with  damp 
drops  of  clammy  sweat  on  pallid  faces — ay,  and  have 
knelt  beside  that  chair  of  torture,  and,  with  uplifted 
hands  and  streaming  eyes,  have  prayed  for  a  little 
respite  for  the  sake  of  wife  or  children,  and  prayed 
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in  vain ;  but  still  tlie  money-lender  smiled,  and  politely 
urged  tlie  suppliant  to  resume  his  seat. 

Lord  RawRon  was  now  in  tlie  first  or  jubilant  stage. 
Mr.  Wrentmore  Lad  promised  to  buy  up  a  lot  of  over- 
due bills  of  liis,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  pressing 
creditors,  and  the  list  which  lay  on  the  desk  was  the 
memorandum  to  which  he  had  referred  during  the 
interview  with  Tom  Grimshaw. 

"I  presume  you  are  perfectly  certain,  my  lord," 
said  the  handsome  Jew,  in  his  blandest  manner — "  per- 
fectly certain,"  he  repeated,  as  he  looked  sharply  out 
of  those  dark,  piercing  eyes  of  his,  "■  that  the  signature 
across  the  bill  you  have  just  seen  in  my  clerk's  hands 
was  not  yours.'* 

"  Quite  certain,"  said  the  young  lord  indignantly. 
"  I  nevaw  accepted  that  bill ;  it  is  an  audacious 
forgewy.  I  nevaw  wrote  my  name  across  a  bill  for  four 
hundred  pounds  in  my  life  ;  there  are  always  some  odd 
shillings  and  pence,  interest  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
understand." 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  called  Robert  Mannix,  my 
lord  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Wrentmore. 

"  No ;  nevaw  met  any  fellah  of  that  name  in  my 
life." 

*^  Or  Jeremiah  Quetchett  ?  " 

"Nevaw,  'pon  my  honnaw;  both  swindlers,  I  des- 
say." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  one  of  them  is,  at  all  events,"  said 
Mr.  Wrentmore,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  Oh,  both — both,"  said   Lord  Eawson,  with  great 
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heat — ''  should  both  be  twied  and  transpowted  for 
forgewy." 

"There  are  worse  things  than  transportation,  my 
lord." 

"  Should  be  hanged,"  said  Lord  Rawson  earnestly  ; 
"  deserve  hanging,  by  Jove ; — hanging  too  good  for 
such  feUahs, — deal  too  good.'' 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  you  know  the  young  man  who 
left  this  office  as  you  entered  ?  " 

"  Yaas  ;  met  him  lately  at  Roundabouts',  when  he 
paid  me  some  money — said  his  father  owed  it — thought 
him  honest  fellah — dessay  he  wanted  my  signature  to 
copy ;  remember  now  he  asked  for  a  receipt.  By  Jove, 
a  plant,  a  reg'lar  plant !  Twistaw  said  I  shouldn't  have 
taken  the  money ;  thought  him  an  old  ass,  and  told 
him  so." 

"  "Well,  my  lord,  you  won't  be  called  on  to  pay  this 
bill,  at  all  events." 

"  Shouldn't  do  it,"  said  Lord  Rawson,  with  vehe- 
mence, "  shoukbi't  think  of  it.  Shall  tell  Twistaw  to 
pwosecute  for  forgewy." 

"  Don't  do  that,  my  lord.  Mr.  Twister  might  be  led 
to  inquire  further  into  your  lordship's  liabilities,  and 
would  probably  require  the  production  of  this  list," 
said  Mr.  "Wrentmore,  holding  up  a  long  slip  of  paper 
with  an  ominous  total.  "  I  understand  you  wish  me  to 
obtain  possession  of  these  bills  and  to  hold  them  over 
for  six  months,  until  some  little  difference  with  your 
lordship^s  father  blows  over." 

"  Pwecisely,"  said  Lord  Rawson;  ''  I  wish  the  mattaw 
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kept  quiet.  Fact  is,  the  earl  is  in  a  dwedful  state  of 
mind,  and  cuts  up  rough,  suffering  from  gout,  and 
wants  tin  himself  awful  bad.  Sistaw  going  to  be 
marwied,  and  family  arwangements  complicated.  Wish 
to  do  what's  wight  and  pwopaw,  and  have  agweed  to  a 
sale  of  some  part  of  the  pwoppety.  Sha'n't  miss  it  in 
the  least,  and  shall  have  something  in  hand  to  go  on 
with,  if  you  can  hold  these  fellahs  ovaw  for  six  months. 
By  that  time  shall  pull  through,  and  pay  you  every 
shilling,  'pon  honaw." 

"  These  bills  bear  high  interest,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Wrentmore,  "  and  they  are  in  shrewd  hands ;  there  is 
only  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  holders,  and  that  is 
to  pay  them  in  full.  I  wish  to  assist  your  lordship  as 
far  as  I  can,  but  this  is  a  very  heavy  engagement,  and 
will  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  realise  valuable 
securities  at  a  loss.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  charge 
a  commission  of  ten  per  cent.  The  bills  which  I 
shall  purchase  must  run  on  at  present  rates.  You 
will  then  have  only  one  creditor  instead  of  twenty, 
and  I  flatter  myself  your  lordship  will  be  in  better 
hands."  Here  Mr.  "Wrentmore  smiled  so  sweetly  that 
Lord  Rawson  began  to  think  he  had  discovered  the 
best  fellow  in  the  money-lending  way  in  London. 

"  Yewy  well,"  he  said  with  alacrity,  "  agweed  ;  of 
course  you  must  be  paid  for  your  loss  and  twouble  ; 
only  mind  it's  to  be  kept  dark  for  six  months,  espe- 
cially from  Twistaw,  who  is  a  most  disagreeable  fellah. 
Wanted  me  to  go  to  Jewicho  in  the  vewy  middle  of  the 
season,  and  said  horwibble  things  'bout  you — Jew, — 
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Shylock, — pound  of   flesh,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
'pon  honaw, — fwightful." 

''  I  dare  say  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  with  the 
air  of  a  suffering  martyr.  "  Will  your  lordship  be  so 
good  as  to  read  this  memorandum  of  agreement  ?  " 

Mr.  Wrentmore  drew  from  a  drawer  in  his  table  a 
stamped  agreement,  which  he  had  prepared,  ready  cut 
and  dry  for  his  victim,  w^ho  set  about  its  perusal  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  business  ;  but  when  half-way 
through,  he  got  tired  of  the  legal  jargon  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  professed  himself  ready  to  sign. 

"  We  shall  require  a  witness  to  your  signature,  mj 
lord,"  said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  as  he  touched  a  little  bell, 
and  handed  Lord  Rawson  a  pen.  A  small,  concealed 
door  opened  in  the  wall,  close  to  Mr.  Wrentmore's 
table,  and  a  lean,  miserable-looking  man  silently 
emerged,  and  stood  at  Lord  E-awson's  elbow,  as  the 
latter  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  bond,  and 
placed  his  finger  on  the  seal. 

"  This  is  my  act  and  deed,"  he  said,  w4th  the  readi- 
ness of  a  man  who  before  then  had  had  occasion  to 
repeat  the  legal  formula. 

The  lean  clerk  took  up  the  pen,  and  rapidly  sub- 
scribed his  name  as  a  witness.  He  had  entered  so 
silently  from  behind,  at  the  proper  moment,  without 
uttering  a  word,  that  the  young  lord  did  not  observe  his 
presence  until  he  had  written  his  name,  and  he  now 
screwedin  his  eye-glass  and  looked  at  the  clerk  curiously, 
as  if  he  had  sprung  through  the  floor,  like  the  clown  in 
a  pantomime.     Ere  he  had  completed   his  puzzled  in- 
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spection,  the  lean  man  turned  on  his  heel  and  vanished 
as  noiselessly  as  he  had  appeared.  When  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  the  wall  exhibited  no  indica- 
tion of  any  opening,  and  Lord  Rawson  had  an  uncom- 
fortable idea  that  every  word  he  said  and  everything 
he  did  in  that  room  was  really  said  and  done  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party  concealed  behind  that  thin 
paper-covered  screen.  Mr,  Wrentmore  observed  a 
shade  of  annoyance  gathering  on  the  young  man's 
handsome  countenance,  and  hastened  to  disperse  it  by 
diverting  his  attention  to  one  of  the  objects  of  art  on 
a  pedestal  near  them. 

''  I  should  like  to  have  your  lordship's  opinion  on 
that  bronze,"  he  said.  "  I  have  just  received  it  from 
Paris,  where  it  has  been  specially  executed  for  me  by 
a  clever  artist.  It  is  a  copy  of  Pradier's  Sappho.  Just 
look  at  the  severe  expression  of  grief  in  the  face,  and 
the  flowing  beauty  of  the  arm." 

Lord  Rawson  turned  his  eye-glass  on  the  splendid 
bronze,  and  then  rose  up  to  examine  it.  In  a  few 
imoments  he  forgot  his  annoyance  at  the  suspected  sur- 
veillance, and  was  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  work  of 
art. 

"  The  original  is  placed  on  Pradier's  tomb,"  said  Mr. 
Wrentmore.  "  That  is  probably  the  largest  and  best 
copy  in  existence.  I  made  three  special  journeys  to 
Paris  to  see  it  during  its  execution  in  the  atelier  of  the 
Messrs.  Susse  Freres.  It  has  cost  me  three  hundred 
guineas." 

*'By  Jove,"   said  Lord  Rawson,  ''I  should  like  to 
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buy  it  and  pwesent  it  to  my  fathaw,  wlio  is  half  mad 
about  bwonzes.  It  would  set  us  both  wight  again.  He*s 
a  weglaw  old  bwick  when  he  hasn't  got  the  gout  in  his 
toe." 

*'You  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  it/'  said  Mr. 
Wrentmore,  with  exquisite  sweetness  of  manner. 

*'  My  dear  fellah,  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Lord  Rawson,  with  surprise.  "  Should  like  to  buy 
it,  you  know,  at  a  fair  pwofit." 

"  I  don't  deal  in  bronzes,  my  lord  ;  I  buy  them  for 
my  own  pleasure ;  but  if  you  will  not  accept  it,  you 
may  have  it,  if  you  like,  at  cost  price.  I  shall  miss 
my  Sappho,  but  it  maj^  be  useful  to  your  lordship  in  the 
way  you  have  just  mentioned." 

"  Vewy  good,"  said  Lord  Rawson.  "  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  favaw  if  you  will  have  it  sent  up  with  the  picture  I 
have  bought  in  the  next  room,  from  your  hook-nosed 
old  clerk  ;  I  shall  let  you  have  a  cheque  for  both  in 
a  few  days,  when  Twistaw  settles  about  the  sale 
he  has  in  hand.  Good  day.  Yewy  much  obliged. 
Ta  ta." 

"  It  shall  be  delivered  to-morrow  morning,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Wrentmore,  gently  stroking  the  head  of  his 
Sappho  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  parting  for  ever 
from  a  beloved  child.  His  manner  was  not  altogether 
assumed;  he  really  understood  and  loved  Art  objects,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
sonal enjoyment  he  had  in  contemplating  their  beauty, 
which  he  did  with  the  keen  and  accurate  appreciation 
of  his  race  ;   and  although  he  could  replace  the  Sappho  in 
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time,  at  a  far  less  price  than  tliat  lie  had  quoted  to 
Lord  Rawson,  he  would  have  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  retained  it,  had  it  not  been  his  present  object  and 
interest  to  appear  at  his  best  to  the  purchaser.  He  cal- 
culated also  that  a  day  would  probably  come  when  he 
might  resume  possession  at  quarter  price,  as  he  had 
done  with  many  another  beautiful  thing  in  that  room. 
Old  Nathan  showed  Lord  Rawson  out,  with  the  fawning, 
cringing  manner  he  used  to  customers  who  were  likely 
to  be  profitable.  He  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and 
hurried  into  the  other  room  to  seize  on  the  bond,  which 
he  examined  closely,  holding  it  before  his  eyes  with 
shaking  hands.  Then  he  folded  it  carefully,  and  drew 
from  beneath  his  girdle  a  bunch  of  highly-polished  steel 
keys.  With  one  of  these  he  unlocked  a  great  iron  safe, 
and  stowed  away  the  deed  amongst  many  others  of  its 
kind,  representing  his  hold  on  the  unfortunate  heirs  to 
many  a  fair  estate  who  had  gone  the  way  Lord  Rawson 
was  going. 

It  was  now  evident  the  old  Jew  was  the  principal 
partner  in  the  business,  and  as  such  held  the  securities 
in  his  possession. 

His  polished  son,  who  sat  quietly  writing  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  old  man's  proceedings,  had 
been  regularly  articled  to  a  clever  attorney,  and  was 
thus  in  a  position  to  prepare  the  legal  documents 
necessary  in  their  dealings,  without  external  assistance, 
by  which  means  an  unusual  amount  of  expedition  and 
secresy  was  obtained. 

Nathan  Levi  had  begun  life  as  a  dealer  in  old  clothes 
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in  Houndsditcli,  and  it  was  said  had  often  patrolled  the 
streets  of  the  City  to  the  usual  cry,  with  many  hats  on 
his  head.  From  this  peripatetic  vocation  he  had  risen 
to  the  occupancy  of  a  small,  dingy  shop  in  the  Minories, 
where  he  ostensibly  bought  and  sold  second-hand  furni- 
ture in  the  daytime,  and  had  mysterious  dealings  in 
the  evening  with  sailors,  and  later  on  in  the  night  with 
professed  thieves.  It  was  well  known  to  the  police  that 
he  had  kept  a  furnace  and  a  melting-pot  in  a  cellar 
always  ready  for  the  reception  of  stolen  plate  ;  but 
having  once  had  a  narrow  escape  from  conviction  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  thought  had  retired  from 
his  slippery  business  with  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
reality  he  had  only  started  in  a  higher  line  of  roguery 
at  his  present  address,  in  partnership  with  his  son, 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Wrentmore  and  Co. 

They  had  no  clerks  except  the  unfortunate  being 
who  emerged  from  his  concealment  to  witness  Lord 
Rawson's  signature.  This  miserable  wretch  had  once 
unsuccessfully  attempted  the  crime  Jerry  Quetchett 
was  now  contemplating ;  and  it  suited  Messrs.  Levi  to 
employ  him  in  his  present  capacity  of  witness  and 
eavesdropper,  with  the  penalty  of  his  acknowledged 
guilt  always  hanging  over  his  head  as  a  guarantee  for 
his  fidelity. 

Money-lenders,  as  a  rule,  have  no  objection  in  the 
abstract  to  a  forged  acceptance.  They  have  many  such 
in  their  safes,  and  know  how  to  make  them  a  source  of 
greater  profit  than  the  genuine  article.    On  this  account 
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Mr.  Wrentmore  readily  agreed  to  discount  the  bill 
presented  to  him  by  Tom  Grimsbaw,  when  be  bad 
ascertained  tbe  actual  status  of  Quetcbett  and  Son, 
provided  it  was  endorsed  by  one  or  other  of  tbe 
partners  in  that  respectable  firm.  In  the  state  in 
which  tbe  bill  was  presented  to  him,  it  was  harmless  so 
far  as  Jerry  Quetcbett  was  concerned,  and  this  that 
acute  gentleman  knew  very  well  when  he  forwarded  it 
to  town,  in  tbe  hope  that  it  would  be  discounted  with- 
out his  endorsement. 

When  Tom  Grimshaw  returned  to  tbe  office  in  Wol- 
verhampton, be  informed  his  friend  that  this  slight 
formality  was  necessary. 

Jerry  put  the  two  bills  into  his  pocket-book,  saying 
testily — 

"  I  can  manage  without  'em.'* 

Tom  did  not  believe  him,  and  thought  this  was  only 
a  ruse  to  cheat  him  out  of  the  promised  moiety  of 
the  saving  in  discount. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  Jerry  minutely  cross-examined 
him  as  to  all  that  bad  passed  in  Mr.  Wrentmore' s 
office,  and  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety. 

"  I  can't  use  tbe  name  of  the  firm,"  he  said ;  ''  it's 
contrary  to  our  partnership  arrangement,  and  my 
father  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  Sign  your  own  name,"  said  Tom. 

"  No,  I  sha'n't,"  said  Jerry  ;  "there's  an  end  of  it;" 
and  then  he  walked  out  of  tbe  office,  biting  his  lip. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he  was  followed  and 
accosted  by  a  stout  man,  who  rudely  grasped  him  by 
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the  shoulder,  and  said  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  at  which 
Jerry  became  very  red,  and  then  very  pale. 

''  You  shall  have  your  money  to-morrow,  if  you  keep 
quiet,"  said  Jerry,  angrily  shaking  him  off. 

Then  he  turned  round  and  re-entered  the  office, 
where  he  found  Tom  Grimshaw  preparing  to  start  for 
Lauterdale,  having  just  then  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  requiring  his  immediate  attendance. 

When  his  back  was  turned,  Jerry  took  a  pen,  and 
wrote  his  name  across  the  bill  purporting  to  bear  Lord 
Rawson's  signature,  and  enclosed  both  with  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Wrentmore  and  Co. 

''  I  am  astonished  to  find,"  he  wrote,  "that  you  re- 
quire my  name  in  addition  to  those  of  Mr.  Robert 
Mannix  and  Lord  Rawson,  but  I  comply  with  your 
singular  request,  and  await  your  remittance  by  return 
post." 

The  expected  remittance  did  not  arrive,  but  in  its 
stead,  a  polite  note  from  Mr.  Wrentmore,  intimating 
that  he  had  stipidated  for  the  endorsement  of  Messrs. 
Quetchett  and  Son,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Quetchett,  junior. 

Mr.  Wrentmore  did  not  return  the  bills,  and  conse- 
quently Jerry  took  the  next  train  to  town,  and  in  due 
time  appeared  at  Austin  Friars.  He  was  favoured 
with  a  very  long  interview  with  Mr.  Wrentmore,  who 
was  even  more  polite  and  agreeable  than  he  had  been 
with  Tom  Grimshaw. 

Jerry  refused  at  first  to  alter  the  endorsement,  but 
when  Mr.  Wrentmore  hinted  that  in  that  case  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  refer  to  Lord  Eawson,  lie  changed  his 
mind,  and  wrote  tlie  words  ''  Quetcliett  and  Son " 
across  both  bills  with  a  very  shaky  hand. 

Mr.  Wrentmore  changed  his  mind,  also,  as  to  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  charged  twice  the  sum  he  had 
previously  stipulated  for,  to  which  it  was  very  strange 
Jerry  made  no  objection. 

The  lean  clerk  came  out  and  saw  him  sign,  and  the 
old  Jew  came  in  and  locked  up  the  bills  in  his  safe  with 
a  hideous  chuckle. 

"  Holy  Mosesh !  "  he  said ;  "all  the  namsh  is  in 
the  same  writing.  Ach,  Gott !  but  he  vill  pay 
through  the  nosh.'' 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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